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THE BRAND OF THE SEA 


Now the sea’s wild birds go winging, 
Unrest-driven, out on trek. 

Through the night their passing echoes 
O’er a lonely vessel's deck. 


Necks outstretching, air vibrating 
To the sturdy wing-beats’ play, 

O’er the far sea-rim the legions 
Vanish ere the break of day. 


Time will dull the eyes’ keen fire 
Straining ever, year by year, 
Over silent ocean-ranges, 
Toward a goal that may not near. 


Ever, as the hosts go flying, 
Ceaselessly, “twixt sea and sky, 

Falls some lone bird, wayworn, sinking 
Down to ocean’s breast, to die. 
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NIGHT in February, hard upon the new 
An 
One of those black, sleet-drenched North 
Atlantic nights when everything loose is adrift, and 
the ship’s motion makes it hazardous to walk along 
the slippery deck in the inky gloom. 

The wind stood northwest, for the second week 
now, drawing alternate snow-squalls and fog-banks 
up over the graceful four-masted English bark 
Singapore as she kicked her way, under an easy 
spread of canvas, through the choppy seas to east- 
ward of the Gulf Stream. 

One hundred and seven days out from Yoko- 
hama to New York, and for five days she had lain 
in the fairway between Bermuda and Cape Hat- 
teras, tacking each watch and otherwise taking what 
the North Atlantic offered. Toward midnight it 
began to look as though the weather might break. 
There was a different note in the wind’s voice, the 
driving cloud-rack parted, lone stars here and there 
shot luminous arrows through the rifts, and a more 
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frequent shower of spume forward lent strength to 
the hope of a wind-shift. 

When eight bells struck, the chief mate stood by 
the weather jigger-rigging, talking to the captain. 
They exchanged a last word, then the mate walked 
to the fore part of the poop, his whistle shrieking 
through the blackness. 

“Loose upper topgallantsails!” 

The order was repeated forward in far-carrying 
tones, arousing quick movement along the deck. 

One young sailor, Reinar Graadyb, sprang up 
from his seat on the main hatch and gave a leap 
toward the forecastle. He was to call the watch, 
and, all agog to share with his comrades below his 
delight at the setting of more sails, he planted one 
big sea-boot thunderingly against the bulkhead 
about the height of the knob and pulled with all 
his strength. The wooden door was swollen and 
warped in its frame from continuous damp and 
cold. 

The Finn, always a light sleeper, stuck his head 
out of his bunk in the half-light, and lit his pipe, 
blinking down at Reinar. 

‘Wind changing?” he growled. 

Reinar wore an air of mystery. He trimmed the 
wick of the hanging lamp which for four months 
had jerked inanely on its rusty iron hook over the 
table. In uneasy weather it was left burning low 
all night. 

“Changing? Change your shirt, son, chop off 
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that beard, and make ready to go ashore.” He turned 
up the lamp. “In three days more I’ll be turning my 
nose up Hamilton Avenue with my thumbs in the 
armholes of a new vest, and a couple of fine cigars 
between my teeth. Maybe I’ll go down Hicks or 
Henry; I'll decide that all in good time, me lad. 
Leastways there’ll be not much more heave-ho and 
haul away on the yards this voyage. . . . Hey 
there, turn out, you night-owls! Wind’s veering, 
aft. We'll have the upper to’gallants on her, then 
the royals, then the skys’ls, then the moon-rakers, 
heaven-scratchers, angels’ wings, and all the rest 
of it. The wind freshens, freshens, and carries us 
right up into the harbor, oh!” 

Reinar warmed his numb fingers at the lamp- 
chimney. ‘Well, come on, come on, you pack of 
snorers! I'll sing you a song of the old light-ship at 
Sandy Hook; we’ll be passing her soon. Remember 
the last time we sighted her, fourteen months ago? 
We were outward bound then. Now we're going 
emeeeses 2 An oe mandy. Hlook: .<.°. Letme 
have your accordion, Sam.” 

Reinar hitched up his oilskin trousers and sat 
on the edge of the table. He drew out the accordion, 
bending his left ear over it as his fingers moved 
among the keys. 


“T saw you one eve from a curveting railing, 
Enchantingly fair did you look, 

You slept on the tossing, moon-radiant rolling, 
My sweetheart, my all, Sandy Hook. 
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“I gave you my heart, that night in the gloaming, 

’Neath canvas that rattled and shook; : 
You dived, and you bared me your breast’s pearly foaming ; 


Ah, then was I thine, Sandy Hook.” 


“You'd better not be makin’ a fool o’ that light- 
ship,” grumbled the man from Nova Scotia, thrust- 
ing his legs out of the bunk. ‘‘Some fine night she'll 
make a fool of you, and that'll put an end to your 
two cigars at once.” 

Reinar laughed lightly, pressing the accordion 
together as he sang the last lines: 


“When they bartered your glance for electric contraptions, 
They shipwrecked my soul, Sandy Hook.” 


He heaved the instrument back into Sam’s bunk 
and slipped out to the deck as an icy shriek from 
the foresail shot into the stifling forecastle air, 
where sixteen sleep-drugged weather-beaten figures 
struggled silently into shabby garments. 

In the next watch it blew a clean west, with clear, 
bracing weather and light frost. The stiff breeze 
stripped the clouds from the weather sky-line and 
whipped them up in mad flight, while the Singapore 
skimmed along north-northwest with her upper top- 
gallants full and the wind playing a harp symphony 
in the rigging. 

It was hazardous sailing, this pressing a light- _ 
laden four-masted bark of three thousand net tons 
as if she were a cutter. The lee rail amidships rode 
in and out of a boiling welter of spume, with long, 
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staggering leaps, while the careening, heaven-kissing 
sail-towers hung against the frost-clear dome of a 
bestarred sky as if carved in granite. The power- 
ful push of the wind prevented rolling, but the 
pitching increased as the ship, her fore-gear quiver- 
ing, bucked the incoming seas whipped up by weeks 
of gusty northwest. Here was a chance of the sort 
the Old Man liked; and with the wind shrieking in 
the backstays, he ordered the royals set and let the 
weather braces get a bite of it as the wind veered 
more to the south. 

“Now, what I’d like to know is whether all 
Danes are as simple and easy-believin’ as that there 
Reinar,” grouched the Nova Scotia man. 

He stood aft by the weather rail and stoppered 
his pipe with a blend of tea-leaves and tobacco. 
Demands grow modest after one hundred and seven 
days at sea. Part of the watch stood near him; 
others balanced back and forth across the deluged 
deck, no very inviting promenade under twenty de- 
grees’ heeling. 

“I’ve been sailin’ between the States and the far 
East for five years now, and for three winters 
straight I worked a schooner up and down this 
bloomin’ coast, so I know how the land lays when it 
sets in from sou’west in February. She’ll be nor’ west 
again in less’n four hours. But it looks as if the Old 
Man’s wishin’ to sail the sticks out of her first, so 
it ain’t worth while worryin’ about the wind... . 
What do you say, Swensky?” 
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“Aw, it’s all same to me, if I had more tobaccy. 
If we make more days, we get more dollars. Them 
poles’ll hold, or they’d been blown out of her around 
the Cape, the day we put the hatch-coamin’ under.” 

“More dollar,’ mimicked the Nova Scotia man. 
“And who'll get it, I ask you? If I’m rememberin’ 
rightly, it was John Sullivan what brought your 
remains on board the last time in New York. 
You can depend on that lad to take charge of you 
and your money this time too. Let him wait a bit. 
He'll have to, if I know these waters—and I do 
that.” 

“Aw, bunk!” The Gothenburger shook his square 
shoulders, plunged his fists deep into his pockets, 
and swaggered past the others, singing: 


“In four days we will sleepin’ be 
On feathers in the Bowery, 
With wind that keeps astern. 
A month more in the same old place, 
With chanties at the weather brace, 
By wind that’s on the turn.” 


‘Here, you chaps, it wouldn’t hurt you to listen 
to the story of the Moonlighi’s first voyage,” 
snapped the Nova Scotia man, crossly. He was 
afraid that the over-confident mood would queer 
the good wind. 

“Ts that so? Well, out with it, then.” The watch 
drew together to listen. 

“I don’t know whether any of you have ever 
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seen the Moonlight. In her time she was the purti- 
est little wooden clipper you could clap your eyes 
on, and she sailed like an angel, she did. But, worse 
luck, she pulled the riggin’ out of her on her third 
round trip. It was a cyclone outside Port Elizabeth. 
Now she’s layin’ up in Port Natal, as a coal hulk. 
That’s why it always spoils my temper when I get 
aboard a decent ship, for you never know when 
she’ll come down to bein’ a bloomin’ coal lighter in 
some stinkin’ mud-hole. It clean gets the guts o’ me 
that folks ain’t got no more respect for a good craft. 
That’s why I’m not goin’ to sea no more.” 

“‘Aw, get on with the story.”’ The Finn was agog. 

“Well, you see, I was along on the Moonlight’s 
first home-bound voyage, and I tell you that trip 
was a record! Ninety-four days out from Hong- 
kong we nosed in to get a sight of Cape Henry be- 
fore lettin’ go in Baltimore. There was an easy 
sou’east breeze the night we kept lookout for the 
Light, and just afore dawn we caught the gleam 
of her from the foreyard. We saw smoke ahead, 
and in a half-hour more we'd a heavy sea-goin’ 
Baltimore tug a couple o’ ship-lengths off our lee 
quarter. We kep’ on three to four miles and that 
there towboat sneaked along like a shadow, but 
there wasn’t a word passed between us. 

“Our cap’n—he was quite a young man yet, come 
of a good family from up Boston way—rubbed 
his hands and enjoyed hisself. He was a smart man, 
he was, and we had to admit that he went to some 
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trouble to hide his pride over the record we'd 
made. But when that tugboat come in closer, and 
the lump of a skipper hailed us with a barefaced 
‘Welcome,’ and not a single good word for our 
quick and successful trip, the Old Man buttoned his 
vest and was as dry and stand-offish as a belayin’- 
pin. They talked a bit, and we got the news from 
shore. After which that there chimney-top skipper 
seemed to think he’d had enough of polite conversa- 
tion, and, feelin’ the need of a pick-me-up, he threw 
in a side remark to the effect that we'd soon have an 
offshore wind and mebbe a good stiff one. 

‘“ An’ that’s a lie,’ says our skipper, right out, 
startin’ to the rail. “The glass is goin’ up.’ 

‘‘Well, one word led to another, an’ one o’ the 
last things our Old Man said was that he could sail 
his ship alone up to the dock in Baltimore, without 
the help of any chimney-sweep dirtyin’ our decks 
and bulwarks with his filthy doin’s. 

“The tugboat skipper—a well-trimmed, business- 
like old chap he was, too—he laid his hand quiet 
like on his engine-room telegraph, and ran in close 
under our stern. Then he opened up his newspaper. 
‘Very well, me lad. Now I'll have a look at me 
evenin’ paper, whilst the cook fetches me a glass of 
good cold beer and a couple of fried eggs on a bit 
o’ broiled ham. After that, a good cigar and a 
snooze will fix me fine. Then I’ll come back in a 
week or so, and make a date to fetch you and your 
record trips... poclong. 
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“By that time the Old Man was ready for mur- 
der, and it didn’t soothe him any when the wind 
fell off, a bit later. It was a dead calm. But as for 
takin’ that tug that laid a couple o’ miles off and 
just waited—not for him; oh, no! 

““Afore noon we was runnin’ close-hauled on the 
port tack, with the yards chock-a-block on the back- 
stays and a freshenin’ breeze from the west. By eve- 
nin’ we was down to our upper tops’ls after havin’ 
tried our best to sail the sticks out of her durin’ 
the afternoon; an’ the next day we laid hove to 
under a ‘hisser,’ a hundred miles out to sea. Them 
next ten days I won’t forget so soon. One thing was 
sure: if that same tugboat had come out after us 
when we finally rounded Cape Henry, I’d have 
jumped overboard, for our Old Man would have 
put to sea again sooner than swallow that pill; 
and all because he didn’t get any cheers from the 
fat skipper of one of them smoke-stack craft. 

“That’s the way he was, and that’s the way of 
most o’ them young skippers. They get so heady, 
you couldn’t match ’em for their weight in gold 
when they get their first command of a real ship. 
I’d just like to call your attention to the fact that 
this was in February . . . yes; and without con- 
siderin’ the cold or the snow, it was worse than 
rowin’ a tops’! schooner up the Congo River—for 
I’ve done that, too, in my day. No, you mustn’t let 
an easy-believin’ greenhorn like that there Reinar 
fool you. He’ll get his come-uppance. . . . But we 
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was talkin’ o’ the Congo River. Yes, I remember a 
similar happenin’ there. I was ona...” 

And the man from Nova Scotia pestered the 
watch with his tales until he took the wheel at four 
bells. 


The rough sailing, and the fact that the wind 
kept drawing aft, created a more cheerful atmos- 
phere on board than had been the case for the last 
month or more. 

Shouting and laughing, the watch below piled 
into the forecastle and prepared for bed. Anything 
left behind by the deck watch—coats, old canvas, 
dunnage bags—were gathered in as a protection 
against the cold. For it was an inviolate law of the 
forecastle that the watch below should not freeze as 
long as they could find anything with which to cover 
themselves. 

Many lit pipes, conversation moved evenly. Of 
ships and more ships, of storm and calm, of oceans 
and far-off islands, of violence on land and sea; of 
brutality and debauchery in various places around 
the world, of shipwreck and former shipmates, of 
youth, long voyages, and unstilled heart hunger. 

The men lay on their backs in their bunks, smok- 
ing, while the rough-voiced talk dropped to a mur- 
mur which rose and sank with the tobacco clouds 
under the ceiling. Smoking brought warmth, well- 
being. 

Reinar sat on the edge of his bunk and blew 
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smoke at a young cockroach which was trying to 
crawl up the bulkhead. He did not feel in the least 
like sleeping. The mood of the moment, he im- 
agined; quite natural in a deep-sea sailor, home- 
ward bound from the far East, as they call it. 
New York would have something to look at in a 
day or so. Finally he began to take off his clothes, 
and then laid down his pipe. It was a nice new pipe, 
but the mouthpiece was already well chewed. 

The smoke settled in thick layers, the talk was 
dying out, when old Hogstedt cleared his throat. 
Suddenly there was silence. 

He was a taciturn old fellow, living on the mem- 
ories of his youth. He could tell a good yarn now 
and then, tersely, lingering on each word, but his 
subjects were always drawn from long-vanished 
days. There lived his soul, youthful, hale, sun- 
warmed, while his body reluctantly drew away from 
it and tremblingly faced the approach of old age. 

“Ever heard of Cap’n Creesy? He was the tough- 
est skipper on the North Atlantic in his day, and 
he took over the best of all the MacKay clippers, 
the Flying Cloud. 

“When I was a boy I shipped with an old chap 
who'd been along with Creesy on his first voyage. 
They ran out from New York one June morning 
with fine summer weather, but they’d scarce passed 
Sandy Hook when it freshened to a westerly gale. 
Creesy was the sort that would never shorten sail 
as long as the wind was aft and he could try out 
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his ship and his crew. He set every last stitch and 
let her go. The little full-rigged Cloud flew along 
with all three skys’ls and stunsails, and one reef in 
the spanker. Then Creesy turned in, swearin’ that 
he’d lock up the mates and let the watch holystone 
the lee stuns’l-boom that same night if any one 
called him out or shortened sail. Yes, he was the 
hardest sail-carrier on the North Atlantic, was 
Creesy. He wouldn’t let any one better him. 

‘About that time they began to see that they 
couldn’t shorten sail in the usual way. Somethin’ 
had to be done, somethin’ else. The little full- 
rigger ran like a hunted beast, and if it hadn’t been 
for the press of the sails, the seas woulda had 
her under long since. The crew was none of the 
best, for no man in his senses would willingly ship 
with Creesy. They didn’t dare stop in the fo’c’sle 
but stuck it out on deck day and night, for they all 
knew that if she once got the better of the man at 
the wheel, she’d turn turtle like a jolly-boat. 

‘‘Creesy knew it as well as they did, and he knew 
the man at the wheel would be on his job every 
second. He’d know it was a matter of life and 
death. But Creesy missed some things in his cal- 
culations. 

‘The third day, in the mornin’ watch, there was 
a Dago at the wheel. He stood there . . . and he 
nodded. Poor chap hadn’t been in his bunk at all. 
The mate sprang at him and smashed his clenched 
fist in the man’s face, knockin’ him flat. He grabbed 
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the wheel himself, but it was too late. The Flying 
Cloud lufted and heeled till she put her mast-collars 
under. 

“Creesy didn’t lose but two of his to’gallant- 
masts and several of his men. That was his good 
luck. The helmsman was given a turn of twenty- 
four hours unrelieved, and with no food or drink. 
Creesy was teachin’ him to steer, he said. He stood 
beside him most of the time, havin’ his meals sent 
up, and each time the ship came but a quarter-point 
off her course, he’d hit that Dago over the neck 
with a rope’s end. Hit him on the same spot every 
time. It finished the poor duffer. He died in the in- 
sane ward in Frisco.” 

“Wasn’t there none of the crew man enough to 
help him?” 

“No. It was off the Falklands, and they knew 
Creesy long since. . . . Yes, they knew him.” 

Hogstedt shut his eyes and stopped talking. He 
breathed deeply and folded his arms over his chest. 
He had come out of himself for a moment, to speak 
to the men of to-day. Now he drifted back, the 
present dissolved. Actuality vanished and he stood 
amid memories of his youth, a venturesome and vio- 
lent youth of which the years had left on his soul 
only a glorified imprint, a deep, heavy-thoughted 
empiric knowledge of a few things. Hogstedt’s 
world, his alone. 

He shut his eyes. Before his inner vision sailed 
ship after ship, manned by crews he had known; 
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sons of the sea’s measureless sweep and restless 
winds; men who, sacrificial time after time, cast 
their courage, their manhood’s best vigor into the 
high-rigged ship’s bitter contest with the machine. 

He was of those who with heavy hearts had 
watched the coming of defeat. His life belonged to 
the sailing ships; his soul was knit into them as the 
driving cloud is knit into the trade wind, and would 
be until his last pulse-beat. Then one sun-clear morn- 
ing, the body tranquil in its canvas shroud under 
the flag on the up-ended grating, ready for its quick 
slide over the after deck’s teak railing. . .. It 
sinks . . . upright once more, sinks, while ship- 
mates standing by listen, with bowed heads and fea- 
tures strained in unaccustomed expression, to a 
prayer from lips that on other days speak God’s 
holy Name only in explosive oaths. . . 

Hogstedt is wise. He lets time slip from under 
him. Why bleed to death over the substance of 
things lost, when one’s youth and all its victories 
can be brought so near? Just sit still, quite still, 
and again the skysail lifts and fills to the ringing 
chantey. Shut your eyes, old Hogstedt, and once 
more the far-flung horizon stretches with but rarely 
a trailing smoke-smudge along its deep-blue rock- 
ing rim. Hogstedt shut his eyes and was silent. Far, 
far away talked the men of to-day. 

‘That skipper should have been hung,” declared 
one. 
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“T hear tell he turned Pious. Went around among 
the ships in Frisco, passin’ out tracts.’ 

“That ain’t helped him none. If there’s justice 
in heaven, that chap’s soul went straight to hell.” 

“Made hard men—voyages like that. But it made 
men of them,” remarked Reinar. 

“Oh, sure,” said the first speaker, with heavy 
irony. ‘Poor wretches, they was. "I'wasn’t only the 
points o’ the men’s sheath-knives the officers in them 
ships used to break off. They stamped down hard 
on any little bit o’ real manhood that might pop up 
here and there. They sucked the very marrow out 
o’ them. Didn’t want ’em to think like human bein’s, 
they didn’t. They’d never let go till they’d made 
em over into a pack o’ cowed slaves—dumb beasts 
that couldn’t do nothin’ but work. No man what 
wasn’t lucky enough to get out o’ one o’ them ships 
in time, lasted more’n a few years.” 

Foreboding quivered through the forecastle, por- 
tent of unknown terror. 

Reinar sprang from his bunk with a _half- 
suppressed oath. He turned down the lamp and 
climbed back. He lay awake long, thinking. 

But before he turned in he managed to smuggle 
his last plug of tobacco onto Hogstedt’s bunk shelf. 
He had noticed that the old fellow was beginning 
to smoke dried coffee grounds. 

The hanging lamp over the table kept up its 
meaningless dance, begun nearly four months ago 
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in Yokohama. The tobacco fog sank slowly, the air 
grew heavy, suffocating. The watch below slept. 
From the deck above sounded two bells. The 
wind wailed in the backstays, roared in deep organ 
tones through the running gear. The Singapore 
raked her canvas towers across the frosty sky to the 
northeast, and let the sea-spume smoke over the 
forecastle at each pitch. 
The wind was free. 


Il 


Reinar Graadyb’s joke of that North Atlantic 
night had become actuality. Three days later he 
really did turn his nose up Hamilton Avenue. It 
was true that he had only one cigar in the corner 
of his mouth, but there were several more in his 
pocket; and there was no doubt that his thumbs 
were hooked fast in the armholes of his vest. He 
copied this pose from the chief mate. 

Reinar had no particular errand in Hamilton 
Avenue, and he lodged in the Bowery. But it af- 
forded him a certain satisfaction to carry out his 
vow, regardless of the fact that the Finn now sat 
in a hotel in State Street, with a majority of the 
Singapore’s crew gathered for a farewell drink. 
The men had been paid off, and in spite of all good 
intentions the event carried with it the usual orgy 
in the landlord’s private room, put at the sailors’ 
disposal with a grandiose hospitality. 
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When the fun reached its height, Reinar, quite 
as usual, dropped out. Once outside the door, he 
boarded the first Hamilton Avenue ferry, and soon 
he was treading Brooklyn slush all by himself, al- 
most out to Greenwood Cemetery. 

To be honest, his heart was a bit heavy when 
he set out on his wanderings. Possibly the occasion 
was to blame, this solemn farewell to the ship- 
mates with whom for fourteen long months he had 
shared whatever came; men who now scattered to 
all the winds of heaven. Or it might have been dis- 
appointment over the fact that there had been no 
letter awaiting him at the consulate. They told him 
to come back next day. But he had gotten the 
notion that his mother didn’t want to write to him 
any more, and for the moment the idea quite took 
his breath. His own letters had been few and far 
between, the last year; his conscience was not en- 
tirely clear. 

Still, when Hamilton Avenue ferry slid into its 
dock on the other side of the river, he had thrown 
off his sad thoughts, and he ran down to the north- 
bound subway train with the agility of boyish good 
spirits. He didn’t care a red herring where he went, 
just so he zipped along with thunder and lightning, 
which he did. He exchanged a few remarks with a 
uniformed attendant, and could not restrain a casual 
hint of the fact that he was just in from a little 
fourteen months’ excursion to Japan. 

The man in uniform didn’t seem impressed; he 
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answered with the dry remark that he had a boy at 
sea, himself. The comparison jarred Reinar, until 
he wormed it out of the proud father that said 
boy was cook’s helper on a boat of the Fall River 
Line. 

This softened Reinar’s disappointment at uni- 
formed New York’s insensibility to the arrival of a 
deep-water sailor, chock-full of experiences, and 
that even Brooklyn did not seem especially thrilled 
at this visit from a man who had come from Yoko- 
hama, one hundred and seven days in a four-masted 
bark. Oh, well, they didn’t know any better, poor 
lubbers. 

New York and Brooklyn were good enough, if 
one took them from the proper angle of superiority. 
But by comparison with the Pacific Ocean, for in- 
stance, they weren’t so much. 

Reinar threw away the cigar butt and left the 
train at the next stop. He didn’t know where he 
was, and it didn’t really matter. This street was just 
as dirty and just as sludgy as Hamilton Avenue, 
so that he didn’t feel at all strange. He lit his pipe 
at the first corner and stopped for a chat with a 
half-frozen Salvation Army lass who, in a pair of 
wretched shoes, stood watch at an alms-pot. 

When he had asked his way, he gave another 
look at her feet and fished a handful of money out 
of his trousers pocket. He put a dollar in the pot 
and handed five to the girl. She shook her head, 
smiled, and sent the second bill after the first. 
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‘What'd you do that for?” Reinar’s voice showed 
surprise and annoyance. 

She pointed to her bright-red hatband. “‘Jesus’s 
blood,” she whispered. Her voice was low and 
hoarse, for her shoe soles were thin, and broken 
in more than one spot, and now a young man had 
wanted to give her five dollars . . . five dollars. 

“God bless you,’ she whispered again, with a 
smile that warmed Reinar from top to toe. 

Afterward he couldn’t remember whether he had 
just answered “yes” or had lifted his hat. It was 
many months since he’d been so really glad at heart. 

Two hours later he marched through the slush 
across Brooklyn Bridge, puffing at the pipe with 
the well-chewed mouthpiece, his mind uplifted in 
inspiring thought. It was late before he reached 
his lodgings, and he tumbled into bed without sup- 
per. The stone pavements had gotten to windward 
of him. 

Next morning he again called at the consulate, 
and found three letters from his mother. Doubtless 
they had been mislaid, for the last was stamped in 
New York at least two weeks previous. 

The difficulty now was to find a spot where he 
could read his letters in peace. Finally he remem- 
bered the Aquarium at the Battery; and less than 
an hour later he sat on a comfortable bench in one 
on the large top-lighted halls where palms and all 
sorts of exotic plants stood about in tropical luxuri- 
ance, where the air was warm and softened by mois- 
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ture, and where there were but few humans moving 
silently over the heavy cocoa matting while foun- 
tains plashed tunefully in their basins. 

Reinar leaned back on his bench. His mother 
wrote that she wasn’t real well. Yes, it always was 
a bit hard over the winter; the dark months were 
apt to make her melancholy. She’d grown old and 
thin . . . so little she seemed, since his father’s 


death. 


When storms sweep over the land, they bring me so many 
thoughts of those last years when your father was alive, and 
made his forced trips to England during the autumn. It 
was such a strain. Can you remember the year two of the 
men refused to sail with him from Newcastle? They thought 
too much of their own lives, they said. Your father just 
laughed, paid them off, and sailed with those who were left. 
Remember how surprised and glad we were when Father 
suddenly came in at the door on Christmas Eve, with his 
ship’s boy by the hand, just as we sat at table and couldn’t 
eat a mouthful? 


‘Now it’s coming,” murmured Reinar; but for- 
tunately this time his mother did not beg him to 
come home. Well, he’d been away only eighteen 
months, and he was to be gone at least three years. 
But it was there, between the lines . . . oh, yes. 
Suppose he went back to Denmark, took a course 
in navigation, and then mustered in for home 
waters? 

Reinar sunk himself in thoughts of his mother’s 
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happiness at seeing him so often. He had been only 
a boy at the time of his father’s sudden death. His 
mother and he had meant so much to each other; 
her influence was strong with him, his mind came 
to be like hers, they thought alike on so many sub- 
jects. He felt it even now, after all these years. 
Sometimes he was actually ashamed of himself be- 
cause his thoughts weren’t really his own, even 
though he had long been a man among men and 
done a man’s work. And yet, on the other hand, it 
often made him glad that his mother should talk 
to him with his own thoughts. The idea had upheld 
him more than once. 

A deep feeling of home-longing and a queer 
inner softness rose within him. He hungered to take 
the tired old mother in his strong arms, to support 
her back comfortably . . . the way she liked it 

. and carry her carefully through the hard win- 
ter of old age, until at last, when the end of the 
road was reached, he could lay the dear worn-out 
body down with a farewell kiss on the cold brow. 

But after that no power on earth could keep 
him from setting out again on the wild mighty ocean 
which he loved even more than he loved his 
mothers: .)\s 

She bade him remember to read the Bible and 
not forget to pray to God... . Yes, she was that 
way.... Hm... . But that meant bending the 
neck . . . and in his trade a man had to learn to 
keep his neck stiff. She didn’t quite understand. 


ee — 
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But how thoughtful she was for him! She wrote 
that he must be sure to buy woolen underwear for 
winter voyages, and she’d soon have six pairs of 
long stockings ready for him. A warm smile passed 
over Reinar’s face at the thought of the money he 
had sent her. He had done it at the cost of over- 
coat, sea-boots, and some other needed articles; but 
these three letters warmed him more than winter 
clothes. He’d remember to say that when he wrote 
her. 

And the best of it all, almost, was what she said 
about Britta Gyvel, who was now a grown-up young 
lady of twenty years, and who was in Copenhagen, 
in a big hospital, to study nursing. That had al- 
ways been Britta’s dearest wish, and now, after a 
long resistance, her mother had finally consented. 
The last months hadn’t been easy ones for Britta, 
his mother wrote. Reinar’s heart beat fast as he 
read those lines. He felt so solemn all of a sudden, 
and before he knew it he had folded his hands and 
was praying, for the first time in many a day, pray- 
ing hurriedly and awkwardly: ‘“Thanks, dear Lord, 
that Britta Gyvel has had her wish fulfilled! Give 
her joy in her task. She was always strong, and 
quick on the tack, and her thoughts are clear 
thoughts. She’ll make good. . . . Be kind to me, 
too, dear Lord. Amen.”’ 

Reinar sat quiet a while longer and thought about 
himself. It didn’t seem to him that that was much 
of a prayer. It wasn’t altogether his own; probably 
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that was why it didn’t amount to much. There was 
something of his mother in it, and that annoyed him. 
. . . Well, Britta would make good even without 
that prayer. She and he should make their way by 
themselves, it need concern no one else. He swore 
half aloud, crammed the letters into his pocket, 
and went out. 

In the street he lit his pipe. It made thinking 
easier. But it was time he got a new mouthpiece. 


Ill 


One morning several days later, Reinar awoke 
very early. It was still dark; but he heard the rum- 
ble of the trolley down in the street. He put his 
head through the open space in the window where 
one pane was missing. A quiet, starry, frosty morn- 
ing, with rime on all the roofs. He dressed hastily, 
without waking his room-mates. 

The whole world lay open to him. To the south- 
east the stars were paling in the dawn as he climbed 
to the elevated station and entered the first train 
that shrieked up toward Broadway. He wanted to 
see the city getting up, and rode to Fifty-eighth 
Street. Here he decided he would cruise through 
Central Park from one end to the other. 

Frost rimmed every bough and twig; the park 
lay luxurious in sun-beam daggers and diamond- 
dust. Reinar walked for an hour or two, then sat 
down on a bench, to let life go by. 
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Shining motor-cars, each with a millionaire lad 
at the wheel, hummed over the broad asphalted 
roads with the sound of a long-drawn breath. There 
were women in some of the cars, wrapped in furs 
as if on their way to the north pole; but behind veils 
pale faces betrayed the hothouse flowers. Reinar 
smoothed his cravat down over his woolen shirt 
and buttoned his jacket. He had dropped in on fine 
company. If he could invite one or two of them for 
a little trip to South America or to the China Seas, 
that would put color into their cheeks. He felt gen- 
erous that morning. 

But as the city awakened fully, the stream of 
vehicles grew in volume and violence. It over- 
whelmed him with its speed, its magnitude, its im- 
pact; involuntarily he turned from the main high- 
ways into more solitary paths, leading over tumbled 
rocks and through overgrown thickets. No articu- 
late thought spoke within him. But something 
sounded faintly in his ears, and suddenly he knew 
it was the tone that had called him away from out 
the roar of traffic. 

He did not know whence it came, that tone. His 
own self, perhaps, unconsciously touching a softly 
singing chord of the ‘Silence Symphony’’; for in 
this great music there are such exquisite tones that 
he who has heart to hear, and will harken to it, 
can never be quite the same man again. 

Reinar listened and remembered the wondrous 
deep silence of wind-stilled tropic nights at sea, 
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when it seemed as though Nature held her breath, 
enthralled by her own godlike sublimity. It was al- 
most the “great stillness’? Hogstedt had spoken of, 
the stillness one could feel with every sense when 
one lay in the lumber-camps of a winter’s night, 
in northern Canada’s desolation. 

Reinar listened again, but this time not for the 
silence. From afar off came the deep rumble of the 
million-city, the tumult of life’s battle. The ring- 
ing within the shell of existence; mankind’s rejoic- 
ing and grieving in one sole breath from eternity 
to eternity. 

Suddenly the peace was shattered. Reinar gave a 
start, then laughed heartily. A squirrel, in its morn- 
ing waltz through the bushes, had used his shoulder 
for a spring-board. He saw it vanish amid the ever- 
greens, sprinkling sunbeams and diamond-dust along 
its way. 

That day, life opened its treasure chambers wide 
and he took possession. He felt himself strong to 
understand it all, and decided he would take in the 
museum and art gallery. He spent most of the day 
on the first floor, where the great squares of sun- 
shine, falling aslant through high windows, silently 
drew their daily arcs down the wall and over the 
mosaic floor, then up the walls again to glide off 
into the evening dusk. Small arcs in winter, larger 
in summer . . . time’s eternal ocean surge. 

Reinar asked questions of the attendants. Never, 
it seemed to him, had it been so easy to learn, to 
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understand, to remember; and when, by afternoon, 
he had worked through the first room, he felt that 
he knew it all, and was as delighted as a child who 
has seen his dearest wish fulfilled. 

But there was such an infinity of halls, there were 
such thousands and thousands of things to see; and 
he went unresting from one to the other until the 
closing hour forced him out. 

His brain was overtired. When he came out he 
sat down quietly on the marble steps, quite benumbed 
with all these impressions, with an extremely solemn 
realization of his own immeasurable ignorance and 
of his aching hunger. He had not eaten for twenty- 
four hours. He had thought that he could do all 
the halls in one visit, if only he wasted no time. 
No, that sort of thing wasn’t for him. And it was 
not until he returned to the Bowery, where men’s 
oaths and loud-voiced talk floated out over the 
saloon doors, mingled with women’s strident songs 
from gramophones, a discordant shrieking every- 
where, that he found himself again. 


LY 


Hands in pockets, coat collar turned up, Reinar 
came down South Street one dark evening. It blew 
hard, with scattered snow-squalls. The arc-lamps 
along the docks swung fitfully when a gust swept 
down between the warehouses. Out over the river, 
where the ice-drift from Long Island Sound was in 
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full turmoil and mighty floes ground on one another 
with jarring din, the swift, turbid stream melted 
into oneness with the sooty mist, cut through, above 
the housetops, by the glare from Brooklyn’s sea of 
light. 

There was unusually little traffic on the street. 
Reinar turned, hesitated now and then, but kept on, 
quite indifferent as to his course. Once he stopped, 
examined his knuckles solicitously, nodded as if 
satisfied, lit his pipe in a doorway, and went on his 
way. 

He came from a lively fray in his lodgings, where 
he had happened in on a crowd of his Singapore 
shipmates. They had been drinking since noon with 
another crew, and by evening were loud-voiced and 
quarrelsome. The Finn begged a loan of Reinar and 
got a dollar; but when he asked for more later, 
without result, his temper gave way and he drew 
his knife. A minute more and the entire crowd was 
on its feet. Reinar pounded his way through to the 
stairs, pursued by the howling, knife-brandishing 
Finn. 

Reinar saw red. He caught up a chair near the 
door, swung it over his head, then let go at the 
Finn’s face. He heard a yell and a fall, fled down 
the stairs panic-stricken, and out into the street. 
Angry cries and hoarse expostulations followed 
ae bat tincontl yy" He’s.a killer." @F, 
“Now, don’t rouse the police.” . . . “We ain’t no 
babies, we can look after ourselves.” ... 
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“Sorry about him,’ murmured Reinar, “but he 
ought to have known enough to let me alone. .. « 
They’ll quiet down later, then I can slip in. It’s get- 
ting altogether too lively at Flannigan’s for my 
taste. I haven’t shut an eye for two whole nights.” 

He crossed over into Battery Park, sat down on 
the corner of a bench, put his hands deeper in his 
pockets, hunched up his shoulders, and lost himself 
in worried speculation as to why being on land 
shouldn’t seem as worth while now as it had the 
first days. Life on shore had a seamy side which 
was more and more evident; he hadn’t noticed it so 
much until lately. 

Molly began it—Molly, one of Flannigan’s maids 
—when she asked him to take her to a real theater. 
He was glad to be able to do something for Molly, 
for she often saved a nice bite for him when he 
came in too late for meals, and he was immensely 
flattered that she should show such trust in him. 

Molly was as sweet as cool water and clover 
hay, so the sailors said. She hadn’t been over from 
Ireland long; she still retained the country girl’s 
freshness and easy laughter. With her hair the color 
of roasted chestnuts, and her devil-may-care jollity, 
she was quite an attraction for Flannigan’s lodging- 
house. 

Reinar’s mother had warned him, had begged 
him prayerfully, to avoid loose women in strange 
ports. He followed her advice, for he saw daily ex- 
amples of whither it led when a chap let himself 
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in with such folk. But Molly was a different mat- 
ter; she was a really nice girl, who didn’t drink or 
swear any too much. He was pleased as a child all 
day long, and they started off in the best of spirits. 

Reinar cursed her under his breath, as he sat 
there re-living the episode. It wasn’t so much the 
play as the music that worked on him like hot wine, 
aroused his senses, and brought back all that he had 
heard and seen, the past years, in forecastles and 
port towns. It didn’t help him much to bite his lips 
and shut his eyes. 

Molly sat so close to him, Molly of the chestnut 
hair and the Irish smile, and deep down in his heart 
Reinar felt an envying pity for her purity. But as 
the sentimental play drew to its close and she moved 
still nearer to him, swaying in the hips to the beat 
of the music, humming the refrain, Reinar grew 
taciturn, short-spoken. And when, on their home- 
ward way, she took his arm, pressing it close to her 
firm young breast, he freed himself roughly. He was 
growing a bit restless under the exuberance of her 
gratitude, and he concentrated all his energy on the 
memory of Hogstedt’s ingenious method of splicing 
seven-stranded steel wire. 

Molly didn’t seem to take Reinar’s surliness very 
seriously, for when they reached home she threw 
her plump Irish arms around his neck as if it were 
the most natural thing in the world, gave him a 
hearty kiss and whispered that he could be her 
sweetheart until he sailed. When he flashed back 
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the hasty answer that he was going for a walk, she 
stared at him like a living question-mark for a mo- 
ment, then turned her back, pouting. She probably 
thought him both stupid and impudent. He spent 
the entire night in the street, didn’t go back and to 
bed until early morning. 

When he saw Molly next day she looked hag- 
gard and heavy-eyed. He was sure she’d been drink- 
ing. It made him think, gave him an uncertain feel- 
ing. The firm ground had begun to slip away from 
under his feet, more and more with every day. His 
thoughts circled continually around Molly. 

And there was the music. He must force himself 
to think of something else, anything, just to brace 
up his spirits. For instance, there was that time they 
ran into Falmouth for orders, and ate themselves 
full of white bread with butter and jam after two 
months of gnawing wormy hardtack with wagon 
grease—or what tasted like it. Hm, that recollec- 
tion didn’t cheer him. 

But there was the time in Copenhagen’s outer 
roads. They were bending on a new foresail and 
Christian went backward off the foreyard, heels 
over head into the water, tarbucket and everything, 
when the head earing started. The first thing he 
said, when they fished him up into the jolly-boat, 
was, ““That’s the end of my new marlinespike.” 

Yes, that was in Copenhagen. Britta was there 
now, Britta Gyvel. 

Reinar closed his eyes. He did not feel the sharp 
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wind cutting through his thin clothes. Brawls, temp- 
tations, sleepless nights were no more. A deep peace 
crept over his being. He seemed to see a vast sick- 
room with beds in two straight rows. The sun 
poured in through high windows, and across the 
floor between the beds, between sunlight and 
shadow, came a white-clad woman with the face of 
an angel. She looked tired, but she nodded to the 
patients and busied herself about them. 

Then suddenly she came to him and gazed into 
his eyes with a look that told him she understood 
his thoughts. Him, most of all, she wanted to help. 
Reinar bent his knees in the snow with a thought 
that was a prayer for Britta Gyvel. 

“Hey, get up there! Been lying here snoring in 
all this cold? Or were you hunting for your purse? 
Well, better move on there, you loafer.” 

Reinar sprang up. The light of the policeman’s 
pocket flash fell on his face. 

“All right. Think I must have fallen asleep.’’ He 
laughed reassuringly. ‘“Much obliged to you for 
calling me out. Here’s for a warm nip.” He found 
a half-dollar in his vest pocket and handed it to 
the patrolman, who took it with a polite smile. 
“Well, I'll be jiggered! This loafer is a capital- 
The biting wind thrust in from the Hudson 
through the park’s bare scattered trees. The rasp 
of the trolleys along the rails floated over from 
Battery Place, and behind him roared the evening 
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traffic of the great city. Reinar shivered with cold 
and beat his fists as he wandered along the twisty 
paths and out on the other side of the Aquarium. 

The thought of Britta was revelation, and peace. 
But deep down in his soul there still lay a craving, 
a longing that grew and grew, potentialities that 
fought for freedom, forces he must compel to 
obedience. 

Reinar stood on Manhattan’s tip. He heeded 
neither the cold nor the biting wind; he felt only a 
supreme loneliness. Britta really didn’t belong in 
this world, and his old shipmates—well, there 
wasn’t so very much to them. It was cozy enough 
sitting with them of an evening when the smoke 
floated like spectral shapes through the room, when 
the bar door swung ceaselessly to and fro, letting in 
boisterous broad-shouldered men with their hats 
back on their necks, with laughter in their eyes and 
their cares blown to the four winds; when they 
danced with bowed backs and the snapping of fin- 
gers, when the music skirled through the place and 
a chantey cut the ear-piercing din like a lasso, catch- 
ing and holding the noise until the chorus set in 
with the rush of a rearing comber. But all that 
cheer did not make one happy for longer than the 
moment. . . . And a chap needed to be happy. 

Molly was really more his sort. She was close 
to the earth; not too depraved and not too down- 
right good, just like himself. He cursed in self- 
contempt. 
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It had stopped snowing. Reinar’s gaze moved 
out over the harbor. Around the point of the is- 
land, ice crunched and split; the sound spread itself 
out over the land in a plaintive sob. He knocked his 
pipe clean and began to fill it. A man could smoke, 
at least, without getting into mischief, but that was 
about all that was left him. . . . Molly’s hair must 
be right soft to the touch . . . the little witch. He 
was a bad lot, that was the truth. So many voices 
called; which was the right one? Where was God, 
if there was a God? Did any one really know? Still 

. what did it matter? 

He was caught up in a thought that appealed to 
him. Suppose he went out on the ice and kept on 
going, with closed eyes, say a hundred paces, or 
maybe two hundred—then that would be the end of 
everything? No one would care, and in five minutes 
it would all be over and done with. Just let life’s 
forefinger quietly wipe one out. A chap got so 
weary of resisting temptation, and it made him so 
lonely. What was he, anyway, in comparison to the 
whole of life? 

He looked out past Liberty and Ellis Island. His 
gaze skimmed over Hoboken’s docks until he saw 
the Staten Island Light. There lay the Narrows; 
the air was thick at the harbor’s mouth. Masthead 
lanterns and colored side-lights glided over the 
river; steam whistles shrieked their warnings. A 
riotous welter of traffic dominated the late eve- 
ning. Reinar was carried away by it. A burning de- 
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sire seized him to be out there, to stand amid life’s 
whirling eddies, with set teeth, fighting, conquering. 
This town life wouldn’t do, it was not the right sort 
of thing for him. 

A huge ocean tramp shouldered her way through 
the ice. He watched until the last headlights glided 
out of sight. Now she was steering through the Nar- 
rows, then she vanished behind Fort Hamilton. A 
turn or two more on the wheel, and the course was 
set through Ambrose Channel . . . Sandy Hook, 
the North Atlantic . . . Fernando Noronha, St. 
Helena, Bombay ... perhaps some little coral 
isle with guano and clangorous surf . .. maybe 
to Copenhagen. There lay Christian’s new mar- 
linespike, and there was Britta Gyvel. Yes, that 
was it. 

Reinar drew a deep breath. Suddenly it sang 
within thimr: Do sea oz to stapes. meneee 
was waiting for him, the restless, mighty Atlantic, 
setting its broad breast defiantly against the shore- 
line, holding its arms ever open for lonely men. 
Hereabouts a man was continually entangling him- 
self in a net of temptation and contradiction .. . 
out there the sea lay and waited, just as it was, deep, 
blue, rocking under week-long storms, or swelling 
softly under sail-loosening, starry calms. 

Reinar turned and swung homeward, back to the 
dog’s life of the lodging-house. His heart was light. 

LO Stalne aa it bused), 
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V 


Captain Fang, Norseman, was priest of the queer 
Seamen’s Mission in Catherine Street, ““Golgotha.” 
He was like an intrepid pilot who with sails close- 
reefed before an onshore wind puts out through 
breaking seas, between gale-tortured headlands and 
hidden shoals, hailing incoming vessels, to guide 
them through the strait and perilous channel to the 
safe haven. His was a tiny voice raised in earnest, 
self-confident surety of Right, cutting in white heat 
of protest through the mob’s howling “‘crucify him.” 

Such was Captain Fang, Norseman. 

Expelled by the central administration of sea- 
men’s missions because of his too downright in- 
terpretation of certain dark passages in Holy Writ, 
but in unshaken trust of his call from God, he had 
set up his ‘‘Golgotha’’ in the midst of the Bowery. 

A shining cross in pagan blackness. 

The large meeting-room had formerly been a 
restaurant, and many fantastic seascapes and ship 
models hanging about could not hide the havoc of 
broken plate-glass and battered mahogany panels 
which, like the devil painted on a church wall, re- 
called both victory over evil and temptation setting 
its traps even in the house of God. For the rest, the 
furniture consisted of two long tables with the nec- 
essary benches, all clamped fast to the floor. In one 
corner was a shorter bench, Captain Fang’s pulpit. 


This, also, stood hard and fast. 
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A door in the rear led to the “‘lazaret,”’ a bath- 
and wash-room. This convenience was most neces- 
sary, for a considerable number of Fang’s men were 
stranded existences havened here in greatest need, 
after the Bowery had cleaned them out. There was 
also a ship’s medicine-chest. 

Another door led to the kitchen, where the cook 
worked and slept. He had been cook in Captain 
Fang’s last ship, and now shared good weather and 
bad with him. Beside the kitchen there was still 
another room, where Fang lived with his temporary 
assistant, who sometimes was a ship’s officer on 
shore leave, but just as often might be a deck-hand 
or coal-passer from a coaster. This was the entire 
personnel, although Captain Fang utilized some of 
his men to distribute invitations on the street. 

The bedroom was simply furnished. Two beds 
stood along one wall; against another were long, 
broad shelves piled high with magazines, unbound 
books, and a number of Testaments. A large table 
spread itself in the center of the third wall, bearing 
a shiny new telephone, a Bible the binding of which 
appeared to have been damaged by salt water, and 
photographs of Fang’s dead wife and child. The 
captain had come down to running a shipping office 
in connection with his Home. He had a better repu- 
tation than most such agents; for no matter what 
sort his crews might be, they nearly always came 
on board in good time. A solemn vow to keep the 
appointed hour was the only fee Fang took for get- 
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ting a man a ship, and any sailor who broke this 

pledge lost all face among Fang’s boys, and had best 

shake the dust of the Bowery from his shoe soles 
. if he owned any. 

For a number of years Fang had been master of 
a coasting vessel, respected and liked by the owners 
until the day he lost their newest ship, a four-masted 
schooner, in a West Indian hurricane northeast of 
Porto Rico. The crew were nine days in an open 
boat. Fang’s wife and only child, with five of the 
men, died in a single night; but before his wife 
succumbed, Fang and the remaining four of the 
crew were different men than when they had left 
their sinking schooner. 

She sang Moody and Sankey hymns for them, 
time after time, even that last night, when her mind 
was as dark as the ocean deeps. The light of intel- 
ligence had gone out. 

Fang and his surviving four men were little more 
than corpses when an English steamer took them on 
board, twelve days after the wreck. 

As soon as Fang was discharged from the Phila- 
delphia hospital, where they had cut off one of his 
arms, rotten with gangrene, he knew what he 
wanted. From that day all his thoughts circled 
round his “Golgotha.” 

He built up his mission on a practical principle 
—self-help. With all the unyielding rigidity of his 
Norse nature, which even rheumatism could not 
bend, he insisted that sea-folk were not such poor 
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trash that they had to ask alms of landsmen. Who 
understood seamen’s needs as well as they them- 
selves? Who would help a sailor in trouble with 
greater self-forgetfulness and sacrifice than his 
brother of the seas? Who but a sailor would give 
another, quite unknown tar five dollars for a drink, 
with the same open-handed improvidence that in- 
spired him to throw away in a few days of fun the 
hard-earned wages of an entire year? 

Yes, the captain knew his men, and knew how to 
utilize both their bad and their good qualities for 
his system, so that all worked together in the 
furtherance of his big idea that the Home gave 
the man with his wages in his pocket a chance to 
keep a roof over the head of his friendless, penni- 
less shipmate, to get him a warm meal and a Bible. 
. . . Were they not both sons of the eternal sea? 

Simple posters in various languages hung about 
on the walls, admonishing to honesty and to sup- 
port of the Home. “Grant that ye be either hot 
or cold!” stood painted on the wall over Fang’s 
pulpit where all could see it. 


If a man on shore, with wife and children, can support 
a home, one thousand men of the sea ought to be able to 
keep their home going. 


Are we beggars, who must ask alms of generous strangers, 
or are we free seafolk who, with God’s help, can help our- 
selves? 
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Are the saloons to go ahead under full sail while our 
Home here is shipwrecked ? 


Ye sons of God, give honor to the Lord. 


Captain Fang’s Bible texts remained hanging, but 
his own placards changed with good or bad times. 
“Golgotha” did not founder, although she fre- 
quently sailed with pumps working. Always, in the 
end, it was the captain’s rock-ribbed certainty of 
the justice of his cause, and his unshaken faith in 
God, that saved the Home from dissolution. But 
its usual economic condition was that of sailing 
yard-arms under in a critical financial hurricane. 

Vacation was an unknown word to Fang. He 
fought the fight day by day, year in, year out. It 
seemed so hopeless often—all his work. He found 
much kindness and affection that he had not met 
with in earlier years; but there were many dis- 
appointments. He did not spare his men when some 
vicious outbreak aroused his displeasure, and in such 
case he never lost the opportunity of confronting 
the sinner with Christ’s self-immolating, unfathom- 
able love, that he might see and judge himself in its 
light. All false pathos dropped from a man when 
he came to Captain Fang, whatever it was he 
needed—shoes, a job, or his soul’s salvation. And 
none ever went away without help of some kind. 

Fang had many happy hours. All over the round 
world were men who wanted to meet him in ‘“Gol- 
gotha’”’ when they came back to New York, men 
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who never remembered him without giving a 
thought as well to their souls’ salvation. Some per- 
haps but for a minute, others maybe for half a day. 
That was something, after all. Fang carried on, and 
they found him in ‘‘Golgotha,”’ the queer Seamen’s 
Mission in Catherine Street, in the midst of the 
Bowery, each time they landed in New York. 

He and his assistant kept watch and watch; but 
the captain spent much of his free time in the 
meeting-room. He became animated and talkative 
when one of his old ‘“‘boys” appeared in the door- 
way, and for the rest there was always something 
enkindled about him, cheering the downhearted. 
“Tt’s the Holy Ghost’s fire, not mine,” he would 
say. Sailors brought him books and old clothes— 
quite good ones, sometimes—when they returned 
from long voyages. Cleaned and mended, the gar- 
ments were all given out to those in need. And 
there were many such. 

Captain Fang knelt before a chair in his bedroom, 
praying. He looked tired these days, and needed 
much prayer for courage; the winter and the hard 
times seemed to have no end. And now it was eve- 
ning. He would have to preach at his meeting. He 
bent his head in the one hand left him. 

“Lord, I do most truly love Thee, Thou my 
strength. I give Thee thanks for all Thy goodness, 
that Thou hast let me bring these sea-folk to Thee. 
Thou knowest how one or the other may be an- 
noyed, and many wearied at word of Thee. Teach 
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them to know Thee, that they may come to love 
Thee. Lord, Lord, Thy Holy Word may be the 
turning-point for some one man this very evening. 
Let not my lip utter Thy truth as a habit only. Give 
me grace and strength to speak as one having au- 
thority; give me humility that I may step aside and 
let them see only Thee. Fill our room with Thy 
spirit’s holy fire. Let it glow in our hearts, that we 
may hear only Thee.” 


Reinar was striding rapidly down Catherine 
Street when a young lad with a long-visored stoker’s 
cap on the back of his head and a bandana round 
his neck, thrust a card into his hand. 

There was a sort of system now in Reinar’s un- 
rest. He had just one wish—to get to sea again. 
But he had not yet succeeded in finding a ship. A 
couple of coasters had offered, but they went no 
farther than Nova Scotia or New Brunswick and 
did not appeal to him. He craved the long voyage, 
the deep-sea solitudes. That very afternoon he had 
slipped up on a berth in a French full-rigger to 
Australia; an older man had been given the pref- 
erence. His heart had been hot with wrath; but 
now he was calm and felt sure that he would soon 
get a good ship. If the worst came to the worst, he 
would take anything that offered. 

He reached the end of the block before he looked 
at the card. ‘‘Golgotha, the Sailor’s own Home. You 
are welcome here.” That was all, printed in several 
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languages over the address. Reinar drew his brows 
together and read the legend several times. Then 
he swung round on his heel. There was no harm 
in having a look at the place. 


The big room was nearly full, mostly with sea- 
faring folk, as far as Reinar could judge. It was 
meltingly warm and the air very bad. A number of 
men sat at the long tables, idly turning the pages 
of books and magazines. A few had gathered in 
one corner and a bottle was going the rounds; some 
one had just landed a job. Still others swore or 
quarreled loudly. They did not seem at all affected 
by the wall posters: “Do not make a saloon of your 
Home,” or “Do not take the name of the Lord thy 
God in vain.” 

Some were drying their garments at a big stove, 
and two of them held bare, frost-bitten feet to the 
blaze while they took turns sucking at a cigar stump; 
their faces showed satisfaction. Tobacco was a com- 
fort when times were hard. 

The rest slept; some stretched over table and 
bench, others huddled against the wall. Just to look 
at them went to Reinar’s heart. Yes, times were 
hard, wretchedly hard. He still had money in his 
pocket and his credit was good at Flannigan’s; but 
here were men who had been down and out for 
months, men whose only thought now was sleep, 
warmth, and a bit of whisky to whip up their in- 
stinct of self-preservation against the time when 
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they would have to go out into the cold. The sea 
was their only salvation. 

Then the sailor-priest came in. Reinar looked at 
him, their eyes met by chance, and Reinar’s dropped. 
It gave him a queer feeling, that gaze. He couldn't 
quite make out whether it was the man’s abrupt 
manner of entrance, or the glance he cast out over 
the assembly, or perhaps his nod of recognition to 
some, but Reinar felt that he would go through fire 
and water for that priest. 

Fang got up on the short bench at the end of 
the room. He looked straight ahead until there was 
silence, spoke the shortest prayer Reinar had ever 
heard, then drew a Bible from his pocket. 

When he had read a few verses, there was a 
clatter of noise and laughter in one corner, out of 
which a voice rose: ““Aw, hold your jaw! Let up on 
that slush. We want to sleep.” But Fang went on 
undisturbed; for many were listening. 

Then came a thudding fall . . . a sudden silence 

. with a snorting titter here and there. Captain 
Fang let the book sink. 

“You shouldn’t drown the words of God’s Son 
by your clatter, nor disturb your shipmates who 
would listen. I beg you to be quiet.” 

“We are, we are, preacher dear. But ain’t we 
got the right to sleep in our own Home? If you 
think you’re our grandpa or school-teacher, you'll 
find us showin’ you that we’re free sailormen and 
that—” 
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The rest was drowned in a tumult of heavy thuds, 
exaggerated snores, and loud guffaws from the 
door, where a knot had gathered. Fang was among 
them in a minute. He was the shipmaster now, ac- 
customed to flinging men about; and those who had 
dropped to the floor in pretended fatigue or sleepi- 
ness, to the amusement of the others, had not re- 
gained their feet before he was on top of them. 

Reinar elbowed his way through to help, if need 
be. But the knot had loosened, the men stood in an 
irresolute circle around their priest. 

“You, Johnny . . . you, Stavanger . . . and the 
rest of you . . . what’s the idea? You are here in 
God’s House. His holy spirit rests on this place. 
Those of you who can’t keep still may go out until 
the service is over. It is the wish of the Almighty 
that we have quiet here for fifteen minutes. That 
is certainly a reasonable request. Just the eighth 
part of a turn at the wheel; and you are warm and 
comfortable.” 

He went back to his platform, certain that they 
would now be quiet; read a few more verses, then 
stood silent a moment, looking about in deep 
gravity. 

“Men of the sea, have you ever stood face to 
face with the living God?” 

Reinar listened breathless. He stared up at the 
man who with a few simple words, which in many 
mouths would have aroused only laughter, had 
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turned an unruly crowd into reverent worshipers. 
He felt glad that he had come. 

Fang spoke without pathos. A word now and 
then fell like a blow, for he spared no one; but 
mostly it was like an intimate talk, one felt oneself 
alone with him. A sailor himself, he knew the murki- 
ness of the pit of vice in which most of them lived; 
but, as he often said, “the abyss shows us that the 
mountain peak is near.’’ And he saw, moreover, 
that with their simple, direct minds they were not 
so very far away from the virile God he himself 
served and toward Whom he would point the way. 

Suddenly the door flew open; smoking snow- 
dust whirled in on an icy blast. All heads turned. 
In the doorway stood a heavy-limbed man of mid- 
dle age, his shoulders hunched and an expression 
of dazed terror on his face. Thick hair hung in 
disorder over his broad arched brow. From a dark, 
swollen welt across his left cheek, from ear to 
nostril, dripped blood. 

“Bet he’s been buckin’ the law,” one whispered. 

“And the whisky too, I’ll be bound,” added an- 
other. 

They turned back, not so interested. 

When the door fell to behind him, the new- 
comer’s expression changed. He seemed to realize 
that he had come out alive this time. There was 
still a watchful glint in his eyes, his heavy body 
shook once, and crouched; he lost control of his 
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lower jaw. But he only fell to his knees on the 
floor, and, quite unheedful of the remarks of the 
congregation, folded his hands with painstaking 
care and crawled toward Fang, who looked down at 
him gravely, then asked one of the nearest to take 
him to the lazaret. 

“Captain... Captain dear,” whispered the 
damaged one, “let me stay here. I swear to ye, by 
the blood of the Holy Saviour, I'll never touch an- 
other drop. "T'was that confounded polaceman .. . 
beggin’ your pardon, Captain, but is it right I should 
be squallin’ like a babe at the breast over such a 
lad? Now, jest think: it’s from me own town he is; 
*twas ourselves played togither as boys in ould Bel- 
fast, and him widout the faintest notion of an idee 
of what Home Rule manes to a seafarin’ man. All 
that he knows is to hit, and thin hit again. Yis, I'll 
tell yez all about it later. But jest let me stay here 
now while ye’re spakin’ the blissed Wurrd. Ye can 
smash me flat wid wan o’ thim mugs if I move hand 
or fut before ye’re through. . .. Arrah, dear 
Lord! . . . no, Captain, I know ye’re niver the 
man to turn away a repintant sinner . . . oh, I 
know that . . . but ’twas a bloody bludgeon he 
had . .. and we that played togither as lads, in 
ould Belfast.” 

Maudlin tears rolled down his battered cheeks; 
he sniffed loudly. 

Fang looked down at him with a faint smile. 
“You promise much, Paddy, and keep but little. 
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Well .. . it’s all right. Sit you down, son; but not 
a sound out of you. Understand?” 

During the rest of the service Paddy sat close up 
against the missionary’s knees, sniffing now and 
then, rubbing his wounded cheek, and looking about 
the room with a pathetically humble pride, as if 
he had, somehow, won an unmerited place in the 
sun. 

Fang continued: ‘‘Do you remember the thoughts 
that come often, in the night watches, when you've 
just left the wheel or climbed up out of the stoke- 
hole for a gulp of fresh air, and seen the sky above 
you with all its stars? Haven’t you sometimes tried 
to send your thoughts out through the great dis- 
tance to those far-off shining points? Haven’t you 
sometimes imagined yourself standing on one of 
those stars, and looking out on thousands of new 
ones beyond what we can see here . . . stars that 
need centuries to send their light down to us on 
earth . . . even though light flies with an incredi- 
ble swiftness? Ah yes, we are quiet and reverent 
when the stars preach to us of eternity. Where is 
the border line? 

“Most of us have asked that question. But the 
answer? We stand there, dizzy, and don’t really 
feel comfortable until we can get our thoughts back 
to the roaring stoke-hole or the gloomy fo’c’sle 
where we can light a pipe and sit still on a box for 
a moment or two. And it will be long ere we 
again dare the voyage out over the sea of heaven. 
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“But how little all everyday things seem after 
such a thought-journey! Even the old earth-ball— 
it’s just a pinch of dust in space, a snowflake on 
which generations are born and die, work, suffer, 
or are glad. Our little day is but a ripple on the 
suck of a great tidal wave. Our most blessed happi- 
ness, our sorrows, our riches, or our gripping pov- 
erty are but as a foam bubble on the mighty ocean 
of Eternity. We feel ourselves miserably small 
and full of longing—heavy, restless longing for 
one who will understand all our struggle. We reach 
out for something strong, that will stand firm amid 
the storms of Time when all else crumbles to dust 
and is whirled away; for we feel that then we'll 
not be quite wiped away into nothingness. 

“Men of the sea, in such moments we stand face 
to face with the living, merciful God Who under- 
stands our longing, and Who stands unshaken amid 
Time’s hurricanes, when all else becomes as dust 
and is whirled away. Our own heart’s unconscious 
craving has brought us to this place of safety... 
but we have to make the last stretch alone, on our 
own feet or even on our knees. Then will our long- 
ing be stilled. 

“Nothing else is asked of us. Though our gar- 
ments be in rags, all our money gone, everything 
else lost, no one to care for us . . . nay, even if 
all others curse us . . . if only deep down in our 
hearts there be a weak, groping longing, or a de- 
spairing stubborn will to reach after God, He will 
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see it and come to meet us. Think of it, shipmates 
. . . He will acknowledge each one of us, name us 
by name and take us home with Him as His own big 
boys, once we have accomplished our appointed 
task here on earth . . . His task. 

> Our body s< like to-His to .Gad’s! 2...’ 
and that is a very great honor. Do not befoul this 
body, boys . . . do not heap scorn on the living 
God. 

“God’s spirit gives our bodies life, and God’s 
own Son has shown us how this life should be lived. 
Try to live as He did . . . try to follow in His 
footsteps. If we follow others, we sadden Him. 
Dare we do that? Take Him by the hand; He is the 
best companion for life’s perilous journey. Talk with 
Him on watch and off. He is always ready to lis- 
ten. Look up into His Face, so full of understand- 
ing and love. You could ship with no braver master. 
For indeed He stands unshaken amid the storms of 
Time, when all else becomes as dust and is whirled 
away. This is as true as that I stand here, in the 
‘Bowery, this very night. We’ll never repent the day 
we sign on with Him for life’s voyage. No... 
never shall we repent it.” 

Captain Fang had spoken. There was dead si- 
lence in the room. He had his own forthright man- 
ner of talking to his men. He never thought much 
about rhetoric and he had little need of it, for he 
spoke from out his own deepest conviction. He 
talked, usually, as the spirit of the moment moved, 
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letting himself be swayed by his own fervor. His 
sermons were strange indeed at times, but he was 
full of God’s loving spirit, and because of it he 
could easily catch and hold his hearers’ interest. 
They recognized his desire to do something for 
them, and they understood that behind what he 
said lay a mature man’s life-experience. 

When Fang had closed his meeting with a prayer, 
Reinar turned slowly to go out. A stress of emotion 
filled his soul with sunshine, with Sunday thoughts, 
with longing for God. 

After the meeting, warm drinks and bread were 
served to those who wished it, but Reinar had no 
desire for coffee. All he wanted was to be let alone, 
to think. He struggled with the words “Grant that 
ye be hot or cold.” When he came in he had felt 
himself a good bit above the rest of the assemblage, 
almost on a level with Fang. He remembered his 
Christian upbringing and was proudly conscious of 
his acquaintance with many of the Bible texts on 
the walls. And he was really disgusted when Paddy 
sat down on Fang’s pulpit. If any one had the right 
to sit there, it would be Reinar Graadyb. Mayhap 
he too might be able to give these men a bit of ad- 
vice for the topsyturvy times. 

Then, suddenly, he realized that he was the only 
man present still wearing his hat; all the others sat 
with bared heads. He went hot with shame and 
snatched at the offending head-gear. How he scorned 
himself for his reflections of a moment back, his 
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sense of superiority! It was up to him to m-ke 
amends, and he decided to ask the priest, after the 
sermon, if he might not do something for him, 
the harder the better. Yes, he would do that. 

Now the sermon was over, and Reinar found him- 
self wishing that he was half as good a lad as 
Paddy. ‘‘No, I’m no good. I’m neither hot nor cold. 
No one can help me, and I don’t think I can even 
help myself.” He moved to go, but some inspiration 
turned him back to look again at this sailor-priest 
who stood so alone, fighting for his men. 

“He’s lucky that he has God to help him,” pon- 
dered Reinar. But that idea made him restless, un- 
certain; he stood hesitating. 

While he lingered he chanced to glance at a man 
near by. Their eyes met and held long; Reinar’s 
heart pounded. There was a sympathetic directness 
in this tall, well-built, small-hipped sailor in his sim- 
ple blue suit, a black felt hat crushed in his hand. 
His mustache was rather long and hung down over 
the corners of his mouth, giving a touch of weari- 
ness to the resolute face. Reinar saw only the eyes. 
In one single glance they mirrored the blue breadth 
and depth of the sea and all it meant to Nitsa sen 

The man moved toward Reinar and held out his 
hand. “I’m from Kristianssand and my name is 
Krist,” he said casually. “But you can lay a month’s 
wages that my name hasn’t made me one whit bet- 
ter, although I could wish it had, when I heard that 
talk. God damn me but that skipper’s a lad I could 
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take off my hat to! Not much good that would do 
him. But I'll tell folks he’s a man, just as often as 
Tsteela mind tox’ 

He drew Reinar to one side. ‘‘Come over here; 
there’s somethin’ I'd like to talk over with you. I’m 
not beggin’ and I’m nearly sober, for about the 
first time since I came on shore,” he went on with a 
weary smile, “but you must give me a helpin’ hand, 
for I need money.” 

Reinar’s eyes brightened, then grew grave again 
as he looked at Krist, who continued: 

“Son, see that boy over there?” 

He pointed toward the stove, where stood a boy 
with the body of a child but with the face of a 
man who knew life only from that cloaca they call 
the Bowery. He was probably about fifteen, a pic- 
ture of wretchedness as he stood there, dirty and 
woebegone, warming his hands. A ragged felt hat 
hung over his forehead; under it they saw a for- 
lorn face with dark shadows around the eyes that 
now and then sought the door in terrified watchful- 
ness, then fell back into an utterly hopeless stare. 
A vest hung loose around his naked torso; where it 
fell open over the breast a bit of tattooing could be 
seen, the mast-tops of a full-rigger under sail. A 
frayed jacket covered him to his knees, over 
trousers that had belonged to a man of a very dif- 
ferent size. His shoes were tied on with packthread. 
At the moment, the boy looked as though he would 
not raise a finger for the whole lousy world. 
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_“I found him outside one of those pigsties of 
vice, the sort of hole a man don’t reel into until he’s 
drunk all his self-respect to hell . . . although, as 
far as that goes, it’s the best place for it,’’ continued 
Krist, with feeling. 

Reinar shook his head, and his lips, which had 
opened for a question, closed again. He threw a 
sidelong searching glance at Krist, and felt more 
than ever drawn to this man who had so frankly 
asked his help, and to whom he would, rather than 
not, give his last dollar. 

“My son, hark to what I say. That boy is neither 
strong nor resolute; he’s lackin’ in will power.” 
Krist flamed up, then continued in a lower tone: 
“Te was earnin’ his bread in that filthy hole, un- 
derstand? But he really belongs in a worse place, 
for it’s his own fault. You can see what a poor fish 
he is, and you can see he’s nothin’ but a kid. What 
shall we do with him? Just think, the lad offered 
to do anything for me, for money... anything 
for money.” Krist repeated the words slowly, his 
voice sinking to a whisper. “Good God! what would 
his mother say if she knew that?... Listen, 
matey, whoever you are: did you ever look into 
hell with the hatches open? That’s what I saw when 
that kid offered himself to me; and that’s why I 
hit out at him as if I was fightin’ the devil himself, 
hit at him till he rolled in the slush. He fell over 
quiet, without a sound out of him; just laid there 
and glowered at me with eyes burnin’ in poisonous 
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spite. He could have murdered me on the spot if 
he’d had anything to do it with, and had as much 
spunk as a rat. 

“Then it came over me that he was just a kid 

. and that he’d talked Norse to me. . . and 
I was so cursin’ mad at myself that I could have 
kicked him to Kingdom Come. But when folks came 
crowdin’ round and a policeman butted in, tellin’ us 
to move on instead of standing around in the dirt, 
gapin’ at a kid that was lazy or drunk, I thought 
I'd better get that bit of bad temper out of the way. 

“*“He’s my boy,’ I said, fishin’ him up. And it 
was queer the way he let me carry him off. 

“T didn’t know what else to do but to bring him 
here where I could get him fixed up a bit, for I’m 
feared I hit him good and hard. But he looks to 
be all right again, and it would be a crime to bother 
the priest. He’s got enough else on his hands. I just 
want to get the brat scrubbed and combed decent. 
Hope he hasn’t got lice, or what’s worse. He’s a 
poor cod, all right, and he’ll be called ‘Fish’ as 
long as I know him. 

“Could you go out and buy him a suit of under- 
clothes? Yes? Dungarees, shoes, and sixpence ? A 
cub like that shouldn’t be goin’ around in a felt hat 
before he can clear the royals alone. All right, my 
boy. As sure as my name is Krist and I was born in 
poor old Norway, V’ll get the three of us aboard 
the Astral day after to-morrow. 

“Astral is her name, and mind you put the accent 
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on the first syllable. She’s a Yankee full-rigger with 
eighteen able seamen in her fo’c’sle, and_ she’s 
loadin’ at Constable Hook for Australia. Two thou- 
sand five hundred tons . . . skys’ls on the main- 
top . . . you could see your face in her spars, son. 
Ever meet ‘Fightin’ Mac’? No? Well, he’s the chief 
mate. He hasn’t but one eye, but the other... 
Oh well, you’re ready for anything, I take it. You 
look to me like a real flyin’-fish sailor. When we 
get to Melbourne I’ll pay back what you’ve spent 
on the lad, in yellow English sovereigns. 

“Somethin’s got to be done for him, son. And 
there’s no use in standin’ here like baa-lambs, hearin’ 
about God’s will and swearin’ to turn over a new 
leaf, if we don’t do it right away. We got to do it 
this evenin’. To-morrow’s Sunday, and on Monday 
we'll be signin’ on for the Astral with accent on 
the first syllable and eighteen able—You'll be back 
here in twenty minutes?” 

“All right, I’m with you.” Reinar gave Krist his 
hand. He was fire and flame for his new friend. 
Here was something he could swear by, here was 
need for him, here was work, here was life. Forty- 
eight hours more and the Atlantic’s broad breast 
would swell and sink beneath him. The Stars and 
Stripes, Fighting Mac, skysails set aloft under a 
windy heaven. Stiff northwest, swaying jib-sheets, 
decks cleared, a humming log over the stern sheets, 
and Sandy Hook tossing aft, with mast-tops draw- 
ing a curve against the blood-red sunset. 
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A spring-cold, gray-streaked Atlantic, holding all 

life’s hundred possibilities in its scattering hail- 

squalls’ invigorating wantonry. 

He was out of the door in one leap, almost dizzy 
when he reached the street. ‘“That was a regular 
thunderclap! Good chap, that priest . . . fine fel- 
low, that Norseman!” 

Next day he wrote his good-by “‘sailing letter” to 
his mother. 


VI 


Reinar came on board Tuesday morning early, 
with the rest of the crew. His dunnage bag over his 
shoulder, a shining new accordion under his arm, 
nothing in heaven or earth could bridle his good 
spirits. He was glad just to be alive, a little friend 
of all the world. He was bound for Australia, from 
New York. . . . Good! let’s go! 

A cold northwest was blowing, with drizzling rain 
and spotty sea, that March morning the Astral 
towed down the river and out through Ambrose 
Channel. A typical Yankee deep-sea clipper with 
long sharp-cut counter, she carried skysails on 
the main-top, flying-jib boom, and a spanker-boom 
that jutted full six feet beyond the stern, where 
stood in letters of gold the name 
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The half frozen crew struggled fumblingly with 
the fish-tackle, to cat the bow anchor. Krist, a rope- 
end around his waist, rode the anchor-stock ready 
to hook the cat-blocks. He was covered with mud. 
When the Astral pitched and the tow-line whipped 
out of the sea with a steely hiss as the anchor beat 
against the bow, the ice-cold water welled up to his 
middle. Krist did not seem to care. 

Fighting Mac, in high rubber boots, one foot on 
the flying-jib guy, the other on the cat-head, directed 
the work. His utter disregard of the ship’s motion 
was his way of showing his superiority and he knew 
that at the moment it would prove effective. 

The hands bunched around the capstan bars, and 
under Fighting Mac’s oaths and snarled orders the 
anchor rose slowly up under the cat-head. Many of 
the men had not yet recovered from last night’s de- 
bauch, and as they shuffled weakly around the cap- 
stan to the tune of a wavering chantey they shivered 
with cold and the shock of their exodus from the 
saloon’s tropical heat. Fish, poke-necked, sat and 
stoppered at the cat-falls, with swollen fingers and 
an expression of utter self-abandon. A spark of 
life flickered up in him for a moment when the 
men hurled abuse at him if the falls surged. 

Krist, lean, sinewy, towered over the others. He 
took hold with them, to forget the cold and his 
muddied dungarees. He led the singing, giving it 
his own explosive rhythm, which, even more than 
Fighting Mac’s growls, put strength and vigor into 
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the half-frozen crew. His face wore a bitter, reck- 
less expression. Still, even if one did feel like a dis- 
mantled craft in dry-dock with carpenters hammer- 
ing round inside the ceiling, one needn’t go 
shambling like a limping, bad-tempered harridan. 
At sea, a man was a man. As he made the rounds 
with his capstan bar, his eyes stared out into dis- 
tance. To the southeast lay the misty horizon, there 
lay his hope . . . there lay the open sea. 

Behind him tramped the Irishman Paddy, with 
hanging red mustache and fanatical eyes. He 
stamped mightily, but put no force in his pull. His 
hand found its frequent way to the broad strip of 
plaster across his left cheek. The cold bit at the 
fresh wound. 

The topsails were set, the tow-line hauled aboard. 
The tug blew a farewell salute, then disappeared. 
Fighting Mac and his strident whistle took charge: 

“Sheet home the lower to’gallantsails! Set upper 
to’gallantsails! Loose flying-jib and topmast stay- 
Slsees. -4fut some. life intocit. 2 4. Lee ones 
braces. . . . Down mains’! and cross-jack. .. . 
Lay along, haul away, haul away. . . . Loose 
royals and skys’l . . . haul out the spanker there. 
. .. Lay along, lay along, you sons of corpses, you!” 

Mac’s orders hailed down on the crew, who, now 
sweating freely and most of them still wearing 
shore clothes, were driven forward and aft while 
the Astral lay into the wind on the port tack and 
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poked her martingale-boom into the first long At- 
lantic rollers. 

Captain Sandy sat in an easy-chair on the after 
deck, in his shore clothes, with souwester and silk 
rain-coat, smoking and dangling one foot over the 
other. When he had read the latest paper he folded 
it elaborately and threw it over the side, then went 
into the chart-house to work out the course. There 
was no need for him to interfere out there on deck. 
That was his chief mate’s job. 

Mac was quite equal to his task. His blue-serge 
cap rode atilt over his blind eye, but he did not 
spare the other one. It seemed to be everywhere at 
once. Not a single loose gasket on the royal-yard 
escaped him; but he didn’t say much about it now. 
While the second mate and the boatswain were with 
the crew, trimming the yards, Mac made his obser- 
vations. To Mac’s one watchful eye a man’s manner 
of hauling, his foothold, his grasp of the rope-ends, 
and the lift of his voice in the chantey revealed his 
very self, to the marrow. 

The watches were to be picked soon; and by the 
time the sails were set, Mac had a good working 
knowledge of his men. 


Reinar was at the wheel, in high good spirits. 
He was disappointed at not being able to take part 
in the sail-setting and the singing; but he consoled 
himself with the thought that it was useful to learn 
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the ship’s steering quality. This was quite a dif- 
ferent matter from the Singapore. Here, under his 
hands, was a creature unbridled, high-strung, arous- 
ing the imagination. The sea’s most poignant trage- 
dies were played out on these Yankee deep-water 
clippers. It was under the Stars and Stripes, now 
whipping from the spanker-gaff over his head, that 
Creesy and Bully Waterman had committed their 
soul-shaking cruelties, deeds which still echoed 
through forecastles, even after many years, re- 
counted when sailors gathered over their pipes in 
the dusk while the wind moaned in the rigging like 
a doomed soul. 

The Astral was luxuriously equipped aft, a riot 
of teak, mahogany, brass, and fine work on canvas 
and cordage. The chart-house was a little gem, 
done in costly East Indian woods. Here was quite 
enough to marvel at, to distract a man’s mind from 
his steering. Spars of California pine, Fighting 
Mac’s snarling Newfoundland sway, the aroma of 
the sea, the cool drizzle, and the Astral’s first long 
dive into the Atlantic rollers caught and held Rei- 
nar. He was greatly amused at the well-groomed 
Yankee skipper with cigarette and patent-leather 
shoes. But the ship’s careening speed, once the sails 
were out, gave him a feeling of manly responsibility, 
with the instinctive certainty that he would have 
need of all his experience and skill to cope with this 
task. 

There was no doubt in his mind that there would 
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be something doing here, after about a month more; 
but he’d show them that he could hold his own. 
Once a man ducked, he was done for. His thoughts 
roamed back over certain sanguinary frays in which 
he had taken part, and others where he had been 
merely an onlooker. 

Then came the relief, and Reinar went forward. 

In all deep-sea ships of his experience it had been 
the usual practice to allow the relieved helmsman 
a pull at his pipe in the forecastle before he took 
hold with the others. Reinar went in, lit his pipe, 
but had no sooner taken a puff or two before the 
boatswain, a heavy-built six-foot Down Easterner 
known as Nantucket Bill, stuck his bulldog face in 
at the door and with a raw oath bade Reinar turn 
out. 

The blood shot up into the younger man’s face, a 
hasty answer quivered at the tip of his tongue. But 
he controlled himself and went calmly on deck, 
where with four other sailors and Fish he was given 
the job of coiling the tow-line into the forward hold. 

Fish had sailed as cabin-boy on a Norwegian 
steamer, and had deserted on his second trip to 
America. His utter inexperience at any hard work, 
and his undernourished condition, made him slow 
and awkward in handling the stiff-frozen hawser. 
Nantucket Bill watched him for a while, then sent 
him up to overhaul the buntlines. 

Shivering with cold and the fear of ill-treatment, 
as well as terror of going aloft, the boy fumbled 
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his way up the shrouds, without the faintest notion 
of what he was expected to do. Half-way up the 
foreyard he halted and looked down, ghastly pale 
with horror. Reinar laughed up at him encourag- 
ingly. “Keep going, hang fast with your toe-nails, 
son, and don’t waste any languishing glances on us. 
We ain’t much to look at.” 

Nantucket threw an angry glance at Reinar, but 
the latter only hummed gently, seemingly absorbed 
in his coiling of the hawser. Fish had somehow 
gotten up under the top, and now clung frantically 
to the futtock-shrouds, from which not even the 
boatswain’s threat to come up and kick the liver 
out of him, could dislodge him. 

Fortunately, Fighting Mac called for the boat- 
swain just then, and Nantucket went off on other 
work. A little later, Fish, stiff with cold, crawled 
down. Reinar met him with an air of assumed 
severity: 

‘Afraid of going aloft? a mountain boy like you? 
You'd better learn to get the feel of the rigging and 
move about in it, because within twenty-four hours 
at least they'll be expecting you to know your way 
about those cockle-stairs. The skys’l’s your care 

. no, don’t you sulk, now ... you can take 
my word for it, and I'll tell you that the lower yards 
are a boy’s finest promenade in good weather. Until 
you can balance on a taut tops’l-yard, from the tie 
to the lift, as calmly as if you were rocking in a 
cradle, you’re not worth your salt, you greedy-gut.” 
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It was late afternoon before all was clear and the 
deck washed. Then all hands were mustered aft, 
for picking the watches. 

Fighting Mac and the second mate took turns in 
pointing out their men. Mac’s watch went to port, 
the second mate’s to starboard. 

Mac had first choice and took the big Irishman. 
He had seen that, in spite of his grouch, Paddy was 
the right sort of a sailor. 

The second mate, with ill-concealed triumph, sent 
Krist to starboard. Then things moved swiftly. 
Reinar grew more and more bitter as the crowd 
thinned and he was still left unchosen. Each time 
another man was given preference, he felt it as a 
blow in the face to his pride, his seaman’s honor; 
and when he was left with a couple of lads near his 
own age, a gangling New Yorker, and Fish, he was 
ready for murder. 

Mac hesitated now, and Reinar, enraged, turned 
his back on him. 

“Turn around there, me lad. Methinks you'll do 
well with a bit of discipline. Come over to me.” 

With tight-set lips and fists clenched in his 
pockets, Reinar went to port. A moment later he 
was joined by the American and Fish. 

There was a short silence while each man took 
stock of his watch-mates. The Astral lay to the 
southeast, close-hauled, pitching with long, slow 
motion. The weather had cleared, a light easterly 
breeze scarce filled the sails. Aft, off the lee rail, 
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where the sun sank into a cloud-bank, gleamed the 
line of the shore. To the north, a couple of liners 
drew great smoke tails after themselves; south- 
ward, a lonely cargo-carrier worked her way along 
the coast. From out beyond came a schooner on a 
gliding roll, her booms wing and wing, the dying 
wind directly behind her. The Astral began to roll 
a bit. Under the lee counter the water murmured 
softly, a faint creaking came from the rigging when 
the ship heeled to windward. Sails flapped against 
masts; the wind died out completely. 

Solitude drew its magic circle around the full- 
rigger facing her fifteen-thousand-mile journey. 
Here in a nutshell was a world in the making; a 
dozen different nations forced to live in close con- 
tact for month on month. A world of possibilities 
for border war of every sort. 

Then the silence was abruptly broken. Fighting 
Mac made his traditional sailing speech. It drew 
down like a thunder-cloud over the crew. The form 
was that usual in American deep-sea ships; the 
words characteristic of Mac himself. 

‘My men, you are come on board of one of God’s 
own full-riggers,”’ he began, with a frosty smile. 
“You have the honor to sail with a vessel from 
the spanker-gaft of which waves the Star-spangled 
Banner; one of the best craft that ever went out 
from New York. And listen well to what I say: 
When we reach forty south you'll be as good a 
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crew as ever tramped this deck, or my name’s not 
Fighting Mac.” 

A murmur went through the ranks, but Fighting 
Mac continued, undisturbed: 

“This ship is first class in every respect, and it’s 
going to remain so; for I want every bit of work on 
board done in first-class style. The boat’s tradition 
demands it. You’ll be fed and cared for as if you 
were living in a first-class hotel, and you'll have all 
the freedom that’s good for you . . . on one con- 
dition . . . that you'll be contented and happy, 
and obey your officers on the jump. When an order’s 
given, you’re not to take your own time about mov- 
ing. I’m not asking you to run, but I want to see 
you flap your wings like the angels in the pictures 
and fly along this deck. 

“Now you know what I expect of you, and if I 
see the least sign of insubordination ... and I 
see everything that goes on aboard this craft... 
I’ll land on top of you like the devil himself, and 
you'll soon learn that me and my two cherubs—” 
Mac nodded to the second mate and the boat- 
swain—‘‘are in charge in the particular undiluted 
boiling hell you yourselves have knocked the hatch 
off of. My watch will relieve the wheel, and set a 
lookout. Starboard watch goes below till eight bells.” 

The speech was discussed in detail in the fore- 
castle. The reputation of Mac’s proclamations was 
widespread, and it was known he was the man to 
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keep his promises. As a result, the sailors vowed 
that they would stick together, whatever happened. 

Reinar felt that this was grave necessity here. 

The wind freshened during the night, and when 
it drew ahead a few points toward morning, the 
skysail and royals were taken in. When the port 
watch came on deck at eight bells, the mainsail and 
cross-jack were clued up ready for stays and the 
Astral ran heeled over like a jolly-boat. 

Reinar and the Irishman were sent up on the 
forecastle head, to tend the jib-sheets and fore 
tackle. Here was need for men who were quick on 
the move and familiar with emergencies that might 
arise in a tack under full sail with stiff breeze and 
choppy sea. Nantucket had been around to see if 
all was clear. He now stood near the capstan with 
the other two, in a spume smother, the water run- 
ning off his oilskins, while the d4stral dove under at 
a twelve-mile speed. 

Reinar and Paddy had boarded the fore tack to 
let go the preventer stopper as the ship luffed on 
the command, ‘“‘Ha-rr-d-a-lee,”” when the chief mate 
happened along. 

“Look here, Bos’n,” he growled in disapproval, 
“send that young chap down on deck. This job here 
needs two of my most reliable men.”’ 

Just then the Astral ran her bow into a huge 
wave with a thundering splash. The forward part 
of the ship disappeared in a reek of sea-water, and 
before Nantucket could answer—he and Paddy had 
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ducked—Reinar sprang down the ladder in one 
leap, and stood face to face with Mac. 

Life at sea had sharpened his sight for such sud- 
den situations and he was trigger-ready in defense 
of his professional honor. This time he felt a 
heightened inspiration in the excitement of the mo- 
ment, the imminence of a difficult, well-executed 
tack with thundering foresails and dancing pen- 
nants. 

“There are two of your best men on that head 
there,” he declared, ‘‘and I intend to stay there, 
this tack anyway. After that I don’t mind hauling 
braces. I’ve done that before too.” 

Mac looked at him for a second with half-shut 
eyes. 

“All right, Bos’n,” he called. ‘We'll keep that 
young cockerel up there for a spell; he’s one of my 
best men, so he says.” 

Paddy retailed the story at the midday mess, put- 
ting Reinar in a vastly more favorable light than 
the incident warranted. It was generally conceded 
that he had taken a brave and manly stand. He re- 
ceived much praise, and a few words of acknowl- 
edgment even fell to Mac’s share. 

This was Reinar’s first victory. It was easily won, 
and gave him a feeling that it would be wisest to 
soften the glamour Paddy had spread over it, par- 
ticularly when he realized that Fighting Mac had 
been spoofing him a bit; but he thrust away that 
thought. He banked on his strength and energy, his 
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good spirits, and didn’t want to let slip the chance 
to win an advantageous position, although he knew 
the risk attached. 

Two nights later, when Reinar came off watch 
at eight bells and went to turn in, he tripped and 
plunged headlong at the entrance to the forecastle, 
bringing one shin against the brass-bound door-sill 
with such violence that he dropped in a heap and 
sat for some little time without a sound, just shak- 
ing his head now and then, and clenching his teeth 
in the pain. 

It was a dark, squally night; he could not see 
whether there was any one hidden behind the door, 
but he was certain some one had drawn a rope to 
trip him. He was the last off watch, as he had been 
lookout and had tended the lamps before turning 
in, so that no one else had noticed anything unusual. 

At breakfast next day the rumor went around 
that one of the younger chaps had offered to fight 
him and that he would not take up the challenge. 

Reinar drew up his shoulders and pretended to 
make light of it, although he felt scalding hot over 
his whole body. He decided to eat his meal calmly 
before he demanded an explanation, but his irri- 
tation was too intense. He could not swallow a 
single crumb. Up to now he had never fought ex- 
cept in self-defense, but they had forced him to 
the attack to maintain his prestige or else risk 
being treated as a cur for the rest of the voyage. 
He worried over it in his thoughts, this way and 
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that; but there was no escape. He sat silent, tense, 
until quarter to eight. Then he had to go out. It 
soothed him to breathe the cool morning air. The 
weather was calm, the Astral scarcely moved 
through the water; but there was a high westerly 
swell running. They must be three to four hundred 
miles at sea now, thought Reinar, and for a mo- 
ment he had a keen sense of isolation. Then he took 
a deep breath, thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and looked up. The sky was overcast, almost any- 
thing might come up. It was raw and cold. Krist 
was at the wheel. 

The two he suspected were clearing deck near 
the forward hatch. It looked as though they might 
be talking about him. Reinar took another deep 
breath; then, with an oath, pulled himself out of 
his indecisive mood, buttoned his reefer, and 
walked quickly to the two boys. 

“Who’s been spreading rumors that I won't 
fight ?” 

“We don’t know, Bos’n. Better ask Fighting 
Mac’s best man.” 

The answer annoyed Reinar, but gave him the 
needed certainty. ““Which of you stretched that 
rope for me last night? ... Answer, you 
cowards.” 

The younger, who was about Reinar’s size, 
stepped aside, and the other, stronger, lunged at 
Reinar, who ducked quickly and doubled up his 
antagonist with a well-directed blow. The younger 
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lad slipped behind Reinar, caught him around the 
chin, planted his knee in his loins, and pulled him 
over backward, while his mate, now recovered, 
belabored his face. 

It might have ended seriously had not some of 
the deck watch taken a hand and freed Reinar. 

The entire crew crowded around. It would have 
been a scandal for the whole ship if the simplest 
rules for an honest settlement of a quarrel were 
to be cast aside the very first days at sea. 

Reinar wiped the blood from his face and 
laughed. Now he was on top, he had the sympathy 
of the crew; and when he had cleared his eyes he 
stepped into the circle with the elder of his ad- 
versaries. He caught a glimpse of Fighting Mac 
on the bridge, wearing rubber boots and a frosty 
smile. The fight was on. 

Reinar sparred with cold-blooded proficiency, 
always on the watch to throw up his opponent’s 
parry, that he might get in his solar-plexus blow. 
Higher cuts didn’t seem to have the same effect. 
But the other was equally expert, and after having 
received a couple of hard hits Reinar saw that he 
must force a finish. 

He pretended fatigue and closed with a straight 
right-hand feint for the head, dodging a violent 
well-directed swing, with a lightning-flash move- 
ment which nearly upset him. But he saved him- 
self with quick foot-shift, and in the critical sec- 
ond that his adversary hung in uncertain balance, 
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Reinar’s left hand sank into the other’s solar plexus 
with the force of a slightly bent arm behind it, 
while the right hand delivered two quick, bone- 
hard blows in the region of the kidneys. 

Reinar stood looking down pensively at his an- 
tagonist, in a helpless heap on the deck. “Who 
stretched that rope last night?’ he shouted sud- 
denly. Then he staggered slowly away and sat 
down on the forward hatch. The deck, the rig- 
ging, and the sky danced around him in a whirlpool 
of red streamers. He felt some one standing near 
him, and heard, far away, voices that spoke words 
of encouragement. One of the voices reminded 
him suddenly of Britta Gyvel, and a wonderfully 
mild, gentle wave of feeling ran through him. Then 
he came to himself all at once, to find some one 
washing his face with salt water. It bit refresh- 
ingly into the gashes, and he opened his eyes. 

It was Fish. The boy’s eyes were full of tears; 
but he worked his cloth vigorously, wringing it out 
in a pail of slightly reddened water, with a dexter- 
ity that made Reinar laugh. 

“You'll do. It’s easy to see you’ve had plenty 
practice at washing up. . . . But now I’ve got to 
finish this affair, for it must be ’most eight bells.” 

The men standing near laughed. Paddy laid both 
hands on Reinar’s shoulders. ‘‘No, ye can call it a 
day, Square-head. Number Two’'ll be quite ready 
for a breathin’ spell. He don’t desarve it, but I’m 
thinkin’ he’s had a lesson now as to the way they 
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fight in the high schools. Begorra, ’tis a rale pro- 
fessor ye are. We have none better in Ireland.” 

Eight bells struck and the watch was relieved. 

Reinar soon felt at home on board. Times were 
hard in New York and the crew was of the best. 
There were many different types from Europe and 
North America, but with few exceptions they were 
all first-class seamen. 

After the first few days of shifting winds came 
a northwest storm. During the night it forced the 
Astral down to her lower topgallants and held stiff 
for three or four days before it blew itself out. By 
that time they were under warmer skies and the first 
bare legs were seen on deck. 

For the rest, the first days at sea were a real 
festival to Reinar. He turned his back on New 
York with a sense of joyous relief, and the ocean 
did not disappoint him. Many thoughts found their 
way to Mother and Britta Gyvel those days while 
the Astral, under heavy press of sail, drove east- 
ward. In his night watches, particularly when 
on lookout, he imagined his home-coming. His 
thoughts gathered more and more around Britta 
Gyvel. Unconsciously she became the focus of his 
longing, his fantasy. It was Britta whom he sought, 
watch after watch; it was Britta who came to meet 
him, strong, smiling, when he reached Europe. 
. .. Yes, it was Britta. . . . But when the course 
turned more to the southward, Reinar’s musings 
took another tack. It would be years before he went 
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home. And there were so very many other things 
to think about. 

Captain Sandy was making his first trip in the 
Astral. It was his intention to drive her hard, so 
that there was little leisure in the watches. Fight- 
ing Mac had not yet taken to the war-path; but 
one night Nantucket beat up a Finn, Hugo, on deck 
because he didn’t jump quick enough at the order to 
overhaul the skysail buntlines. From that day on, 
Hugo cherished a burning hatred of the boatswain, 
and he swore that when his chance came he would 
give him a good taste of a true Finnish knife. 

The following night, while the port watch stood 
forward discussing the incident, Fighting Mac 
suddenly appeared out of the darkness and walked 
through the group to the forecastle head, before 
one of them had a warning of his approach. 

There was unease and dissension among the 
men; a growing discord between the cabin and the 
forecastle. 


While they worked their way to the southeast 
to catch the northeast trades, Reinar and Krist 
saw little of each other. The weather did not allure 
to chats on deck in the dog-watch, and the officers 
kept keen lookout that none of the hands on duty 
spent any more time in the forecastle than was 
needed to stopper and light a pipe. 

Whole days might pass when their only com- 
munication was a nod at watch-shift, a smile, a 
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greeting, or a wave of the hand; but they were 
glad of this much. 

The impression Krist had made on Reinar, that 
evening in the seamen’s mission, had grown 
stronger. Naturally, he never spoke to Krist about 
it, but he would have gone through fire or water 
for his sake, and rejoiced thereat. The very sight 
of Krist inspired him, he felt himself a man... 
valor personified . . . if he could just see Krist’s 
figure glide swiftly along the deck, his sinewy arms 
upraised to catch the rope-end, his face distorted 
in a joyous grimace before he began his roaring 
chantey. 

Krist was intelligent, undeniably the leadman in 
his watch, even without flapping wings. He never 
did flap his wings, but—what often delighted 
Reinar—he was always first on the job, as if he 
knew in advance what was to be done. Not only 
was he a highly efficient sailor; his whole being 
seemed attuned to finest harmony with the sea, 
the ship, and the true essence of sailing. The off- 
cers and the boatswain had more respect for Krist 
than for the other hands, and Reinar was ready to 
wager that Nantucket was even afraid of him. 

Krist thought no less of Reinar. When Reinar 
spoke of life as though it all hung on a rope-yarn, 
Krist recalled his own heaven-sailing youthful 
thoughts. And he had soon recognized that the 
young “Flat-lander,” as he called him, was a lad 
who sought a firm moral foundation under his 
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feet; that he was a daring, capable seaman was 
evident to any one. 

Those two had so much to talk about, topics 
that ranged from gay to grave. Reinar was avid 
for knowledge and had come to the right source, 
for as a rule Krist’s mental horizon lay well be- 
yond the sccpe of Reinar’s questions. Although at 
times the younger man’s imaginings would probe 
to such depths that Krist preferred to answer with 
monosyllables or even just a nod or a smile. In such 
moments the two men felt that the same heart’s 
blood ran through their veins. 

Reinar was equally good friends with the Irish- 
man, Paddy—a little brawler with all the world, 
Ireland’s devoted son. But the others preferred to 
keep Paddy at a distance; he was so irresponsibly 
hot-tempered, and could start a fight on any or no 
provocation. 

Paddy was a mighty patriot. Therein lay the 
whole secret; Ireland was all in all to him. He 
never lost a chance to praise Ireland, and all things 
Irish, to the skies; nor to plead the cause nearest 
his heart, Home Rule for Ireland. His arguments 
might at times be well put and beguiling, giving the 
impression of a cold-blooded, keen-witted debater; 
then irascibility would get the better of him, sweep- 
ing away all argument in violent, uncontrolled in- 
vective. 

Beyond a doubt he had read Ireland’s history 
carefully, even though his interpretation of it might 
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be biased; he knew his ground, and as far as his 
life permitted, he followed with closest attention 
his compatriots’ struggle for freedom. 

His temperament was seldom in a state of equi- 
librium; there was nothing that could not throw it 
off the balance, from the temperature of the morn- 
ing coffee to the manner of setting a sail. One 
moment he would talk with all a lover’s moved 
and honorable pride of Ireland’s aims and hopes; 
the next, his soul’s fermenting hatred would explode 
upon the oppressor. He could flame thus for some 
time, and no one dared or had the heart to inter- 
rupt him when he finally sprang out onto the deck 
and paced back and forth with grinding teeth and 
waving arms. Krist said the temperature of the 
forecastle went up about ten degrees during these 
outpourings. At all events, for this trip at least, 
Paddy made Ireland’s cause a living actuality for 
his shipmates. 

Paddy was having one of his hot disputes with 
two or three of the men off duty; a less number 
wouldn’t do when it was a case of expounding Ire- 
land’s governmental principles. The general mood 
during the six-to-eight period was a bit oppressive, 
that evening under the northwest trades, until 
Reinar unwrapped his accordion from its cotton 
covering and ran up to the deck with a shout: 

“Oh, ye sunshine children of sea-blue Atlantis 
and the sounding deep, ye foolish sons of the ocean 
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and the cloud-bank, come on and dance, for there’ll 
be music for you.” 

The sailors streamed up with cheers and laugh- 
ter. Some were to dance as women, and there was 
much noise and treble shrieking thereat; but they 
were soon caught up in the music’s magic spell. 
The mast-tops etched their secret sign on the 
starry vault. Heaven’s infinity, the steady hum of 
the trade wind, the softly heaving sea-surface 
rocked them in mysterious rhythms until human 
hearts beat in time to the music of the spheres and 
human ears harkened, enthralled, to Nature’s me- 
lodious pulse-beat. The mood of the evening was 
saved. 

Reinar was happy. Tones... tones... 
heaven-aspiring masts and spars, gently rocking rig- 
ging, undulating outlines of taut canvas marked with 
curving shadows from lower shrouds to the skysails’ 
dusky arch, all swaying slowly against a star-strewn 
dome. The eternal resonant boom of the sea under 
the trade winds, which had sung to long-gone gen- 
erations and would sing and heave for centuries to 
come ... Reinar felt tears well to his eyes. 

“Tones and heavens! How happy I am!” he 
whispered to himself. 

Eight bells struck and the watch was relieved. 
But none of the free watch turned in yet. They 
gathered on the forward hatch and the conversa- 
tion lagged, when Krist came from the wheel. 
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“Tet’s have a song,” called one; but Krist shook 
his head. ‘““Make’s a chap a bit heavy-hearted to 
stand alone at the wheel and hear the rest of you 
play and dance,” he said soberly, but with a little 
laugh. “Wait until another time.” 

“Aw, bother your heart, Norseman; give us a 
chantey, that’ll brighten it up.” 

“Maybe you’re right, Handy. Devil take the old 
heart, anyway. Give us that music-box, Reinar.” 
He leaned against the rack, his gaze turned on the 
sea. So far away it seemed, as he let his fingers 
move over the keys before he began: 


“Now the sea’s wild birds go winging, 
Unrest-driven, out on trek. 

Through the night their passing echoes 
O’er a lonely vessel’s deck. 


“Necks outstretching, air vibrating 
To the sturdy wing-beats’ play, 
: : : 

O’er the far sea-rim the legions 
Vanish ere the break of day. 


“Time will dull the eyes’ keen fire 
Straining ever, year by year, 
Over silent ocean-ranges 
Toward a goal that may not near. 


“Ever, as the hosts go flying, 
Ceaselessly ’twixt sea and sky, 

Falls some lone bird, wayworn, sinking 
Down on ocean’s breast, to die.” 
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Krist closed the accordion carefully and pushed 
it over toward Reinar, who let it lie unnoticed on 
the hatch. There was silence for a space; Reinar 
could not have uttered a word. Never, it seemed 
to him, had he known Krist as now, in this moment. 
He wished he might sob out his joy just at being 
alive and having such a comrade. He folded his 
hands and thought how wonderful it would be to 
die right now, for surely this must be life’s Holy 
Communion Mass. 

One or the other looked up at the sky, and 
cleared his throat. Paddy was the first to break the 
silence: 

“Tis the cruel dog ye are, Norseman, standin’ 
there and makin’ us all think o’ the same thing. 
Yis, God knows why it’s that way with us, and God 
knows how it goes with thim at home in ould Bel- 
fast, or whither there be anny o’ thim alive as I 
once knew. . . . Ah well, ’tis the divil may be in 
Belfast, not mesilf. "Iwas in a prison they clapped 
me there, because I loved Ireland, and my heart 
lies buried there. May the good Lord let it arise 
again on the last day to see a free and united Ire- 
land. And God bless Skipper Fang in the Bowery. 
If iver I should have me own counthry again, ’tis 
he should be its chief mate. We should niver give 
up hope, Krist, me lad.” 

“Never,” said Krist, firmly. 

“Now I'll lift up me voice,” continued Paddy. 
“Me favorite song is ‘“There’s a charmin’ spot in 
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Londonderry, Wid a little thatch hut and a cow on 
the grass,” but that’s a bit melancholy, I’m think- 
in’. No, I’d better be tellin’ ye about the brig 
Theodore.’ And with grave-deep voice and a grand 
gesture Paddy began: 


“*Twixt Halifax and Greece we sailed 
The good brig Theodore. 
She’d eight men in the fo’castle 
And cod and wine galore. 
We hung together like sardines, 
All rascals of one cloth... 
Until we came to forty west 
And five and forty north. 


“For there we struck a hurricane— 
By Jingo, how she roared! 

A big sea caught our poor Old Man 
And swept him overboard. 

We fished him up and wrung him out, 
His cracklin’ oaths bust forth; 

He cussed us good at forty west 
And five and forty north. 


“The wind it racked the pitchin’ brig, 
It stripped her fore and aft. 
We drank one last mug to her health, 
She was a sinkin’ craft. 
‘Farewell,’ we cried. ‘We'll leave you now, 
In dories we'll set forth; 
We'll leave this cursed forty west, 
And five and forty north.’ 
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“Her hold well filled with salted cod, 

The Theodore went down. 

The wind howled out her funeral dirge, 
We sadly watched her drown. 

But the mem’ry o’ that last stiff grog 
It kept us all alive. 

It’s lingerin’ still at forty west, 
And north at forty-five. 


“And friends, when once I drop asleep, 
And they slide me overboard, 
My shipmates lined up by the rail 
All snivelin’ in accord; 
I'll wave good-by, and I’ll set me forth 
For forty west, and forty-five north, 
To board the Theodore; 
To board the Theodore.” 


Several of the men laughed and applauded; but 
Paddy was still serious and his tone showed irri- 
tation as he turned to Krist: 

“*Tis an ould ballad. Once I thought it a good 
song, but it doesn’t fit in the night. ‘Would ye 
smother your heart’s flamin’ fire, So shall the smoke 
scorch your eyes.’ "Tis a good and true word. Ar- 
rah! . .. well, divil take it all! To-night we'll 
fight and have a good time, as we say at home in 
the ould counthry.” 

Paddy went on murmuring to himself. But the 
words were lost in loud-voiced chatter and laugh- 
ter until Reinar, shouting through cupped hands 
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with a voice that overtopped the others, called their 
attention to himself. 

“We are lords over the ocean, over all meridians 
and parallels, and over the sixth continent.” 

“The sixth?” cried some one. ‘“What’s that? 
Where'd you get that, Dansky?” 

“°Tis Ireland he manes.”’ Paddy started up 
from the hatch, mopping his brow with his cap. 

“Treland? And where’s that?” 

“U, S. A.,” declared the young New Yorker. 
“God’s own country counts for two.” 

The Spaniard, Lazarolo, from the Mediterra- 
nean coast, only smiled. He didn’t ‘“‘savvy’? much 
geography. But his dark eyes spoke, “Barcelona.” 
A beam of light from the forecastle touched his 
smooth hair as he glided quietly up and sat down 
on the rack. 

“You're all off,” laughed Reinar. “It’s the world 
of music I mean. It stretches out over all the other 
five continents. It sits tied up and moping in this 
accordion. It’s the angels’ own land. It lives down 
there under the stern by the gudgeon, it’s in the 
eddies of our wake, it !odges in the maintop when 
Handy hasn’t used his grease-pot as a_ sensible 
sailor should. You can hear it when we drive along 
under a stiff breeze, if you'll take the trouble to 
come up onto the forecastle head, stretch out 
on the bumpkin, and listen to the wild animals 
under her forefoot. It hangs in the weather braces 
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in a squall, and sings in the rigging when we lie 
hove to of a winter night on a goosewing lower 
tops’l. It’s the happiest, biggest, and best country 
of all countries in the world... and it’s our 
own,” he closed as he snapped in the accordion. 

“You’re full, boy!’ laughed Krist. 

“Full? Yes. I think I could get drunk just on 
my own playing. But let’s be full to-night; we may 
all have a head to-morrow morning anyhow.” 

“TI wish I had your good spirits. Makes us feel 
happy just to hear you.” 

“Does it? Wish it could.’ Reinar grew grave all 
of a sudden. “I think I go round collecting it, as 
you might say, till I really am ‘full.’ I blow up 
with a bang and then ... He drew a deep 
breath and snapped his fingers. 

“Give us just one more . . . about the Indian 
girl . . . you know,” begged Hugo, and Reinar 
played and sang. The first verse ran: 


Oh Shenandoah, in my restless dreams 
I hear thee call. 

A tear-woven jubilant cry o’er the fall 
Of tumultuous streams. 

Comes soft through the night of encircling boughs 
Thy sad muted song. 

Ah, smile in thy dreams and remember the vows 
Of days that are gone. 


There was silence on the Astral’s deck. 
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The Astral had been at sea about a month. Fish 
was making good. He was only a child when he went 
to sea, a good-natured, naive child from some Nor- 
wegian fiord parish. A boy with big, absorbing eyes 
turned toward all the curious wonders of the world 
he saw, where Life went on its way unheeding that 
its feet trod down and crushed one little Norse peas- 
ant lad. 

But the sea saved Fish; Krist, Reinar, Captain 
Fang the sailor-priest, daily contact with men like 
the Astral’s crew, saved him. Life itself set him on 
his feet. The scowl in his eyes gave way to a look of 
confidence. The turbulent, oft brutal scenes on board 
aroused his courage, and in spite of heavy work that 
taxed the limit of his strength and ability, laughter 
came frequently to his lips. At first an outcast, 
hunted by men, abused by vicious women; now his 
frail body and neglected soul were growing into 
health and vigor. Each day he felt anew that he was 
no longer superfluous, and it made him happy. 

Reinar saw him up aloft, one clear day, trying to 
walk out on the weather fore upper topsail-yard at 
least a hundred feet above deck; but each time he 
loosened his hold of the crosstrees to make the ven- 
ture, he changed his mind and clung fast again. It 
was during his afternoon free time. 

Reinar ran up the lee rigging, with a light laugh 
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—greatly to Fish’s embarrassment when he saw him- 
self discovered. 

“T was just trying to earn my board,” he said in 
apology. 

“Yes, you’re just trying to be a nice little boy,” 
Reinar laughed. ‘‘Fine, easy and convenient place 
here to drop overboard. What do you suppose the 
Old Man would say if he saw you come tumbling 
down without a parachute? Might cost you three 
months’ pay, friend, and not a chance to earn it 
back. No, I’ll show you how to do it. First down into 
the foot-rope, then bend over the yard .. . one 
leg over... see? ... but easy . . . easy there 
. . . careful you don’t touch the sail, for it'll hit 
back and send you flying. Now up on your knee and 
crawl out. Teach yourself to look at nothing but your 
own hands, and quit losing yourself in the way the 
yard-arm sketches the ship’s pitching and tossing, on 
the sea or on the sky, or it’ll rattle you so you’re sure 
to fall off. 

“When you can crawl safely, then you can stand 
up; but watch out you don’t step into the air... 
don’t move too far at a time. Watch me. . . go 
slow, steady . . . easy . . . easy. It’s as simple as 
slipping your foot into your pants, if you just watch 
that you don’t fall, and keep your eyes peeled when 
she rolls to windward, that you don’t run out over 
the yard-arm. If she overhauls or the yards swing, 
just you drop down onto your knee and dig your 
nails in . . . that’s the whole trick. 
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“Yes, it’s so queer when you look down, seems as 
if your hands lose all feeling and slip off of them- 
selves even though you’re trying to hang on. I never 
thought these masts as high as they look to-day. 
Seen from up here, this ship doesn’t look to be any 
broader than an Arendal coaster. If it only would 
all stand still a minute . . . but the mast and the 
sea and the sky and the whole lot of it are twisting 
and squirming and wriggling, some one way, some 
another. A chap might get used to that, but then she 
gives another kind of a nod and all you’ve figured 
out’s no good.” 

Fish looked quite lost. 

“Better come down,” said Reinar, gravely, “‘if it’s 
running around in circles like that. You'd better con- 
tent yourself with hanging on to the foot-rope; but 
when you feel more at home up here, remember what 
I’ve just told you. If the yard was about two feet 
above the deck, you could do the trick with your 
eyes shut; why can’t you do it now, when it’s a good 
hundred? The trouble is, lad, you can’t stand 
heights.” 

Fish crawled down the topmast shrouds, staring 
hard at his hand with every clutch. Reinar took a 
leap off into space from the topsail-yard, caught 
the lee royal backstay, and went off downward in a 
series of shorter hops. 

When Fish reached the deck some time later, 
after an awkward jump from the rail, Reinar re- 
pented of his recklessness and said, with an em- 
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barrassed smile, “It was silly of me to go down by 
the backstays that way; it wasn’t seaman-like.”’ But 
his words could not quench the flame of admiration 
in the boy’s eyes. A day or two later Fish was trans- 
ferred to Krist’s watch and withdrawn from 
Reinar’s influence. It was one of the chances of sea- 


life. 


The Astral lay under the “horse latitudes,”’ bat- 
tling with the uncertain weather of that belt of 
calms. The trades had gasped their farewell greet- 
ing, and had taken westward with them the last 
white flying clouds. Along the horizon lay, heavy 
cumulo-nimbus masses, sharply outlined at the 
water’s edge; higher up they piled like gigantic 
snow-covered mountains. The sea shone mirror- 
smooth, with gentle cross swells from conflicting 
directions. The air was laden with electricity, and 
then, with but a few minutes’ warning, came the 
squall—sails aback, day turned to dusk—and to the 
accompaniment of the wind’s many-toned howl in 
the rigging the watch tugged half-naked at the braces 
under a barrage of lightning and a deluge of rain. 

The sails filled again, and the Astral, heeling over 
at an angle of twenty-five degrees, rattled onward 
through the unnatural blackness while the crew’s 
‘Fey-yo-ho” rang out in wild rejoicing at the lux- 
ury of a fresh-water bath, as they hung, quite naked 
now, in knots around the buntlines and downhaulers. 

Some minutes later the Astral, with a few torn 
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sails and ribbed to her lower topgallants, tossed 
confused in the cross seas under a baking sun, her 
dripping canvas swinging from the yards. Fighting 
Mac’s voice cut the stillness: ‘“‘Bos’n, let’s have those 
torn sails down on deck, and fresh ones benton... 
and on the double quick, too. Both watches keep go- 
ing till we’re clear.” 

It was grinding toil, day and night; yet the North 
Star sank but slowly toward the horizon while 
Fighting Mac and the second mate battled with 
capricious squalls and with the crew. “Southward, 
southward at any price’— this was the constant re- 
frain of Captain Silver’s thoughts those days. He 
was on deck twenty-four hours at a stretch. Now 
and then he would doze a bit in his deck chair; but 
only for a very short time, and it might often happen 
that he had scarcely closed his eyes before he was 
up again, lighting his cigarette, and off on a forward 
tack. On these little excursions he saw everything. 

The exhausting work and the interrupted free 
time stirred up bad blood among the hands. One 
afternoon, during an incessant downpour of rain in 
a dead calm, Hugo the Finn, with no immediate 
provocation that any one could see, started a quar- 
rel with Nantucket. 

It was almost time for the four-o’clock change of 
watch. Many of the men were forward during the 
altercation, which took place amidships; but when 
they reached the scene of action the Finn lay uncon- 
scious on deck with an iron knuckle in his right hand 
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and the blood trickling from a hole in his head. Nan- 
tucket’s hand had been quickest. As the watch came 
up, the boatswain laid a heavy wooden belaying- 
pin in its place against the mainmast. 

He tore the iron knuckle from Hugo’s limp hand, 
slipped it into his pocket, and went aft. 

The sailors carried their shipmate forward. As 
they laid him in his bunk, a long, sharp Finnish knife 
slid out from his high boot. One of them managed to 
kick it under a berth before Fighting Mac, who en- 
tered the forecastle at that moment, caught a 
glimpse of it. He examined the wound, and Reinar 
saw him smile: the same smile that as they sailed out 
of New York Harbor had sent cold shivers down 
his back. 

The smile seemed to say, ‘“Now we're getting to 
work, you sons of dead ones.” 

“That was once upon a time,” thought Reinar, 
with a shrug. No Yankee mate or boatswain could in- 
timidate him now; but he speculated as to the rea- 
son for Mac’s coming. He didn’t seem alarmed at 
all; or perhaps it was just that... 

He certainly was a real man, that Mac. 


” 


“Right ? Who is right? . . . who is wrong?” said 
Krist to Reinar one Sunday afternoon. They had 
crossed the equator earlier in the day, with no 
further ceremony than a blow from Fighting Mac’s 
fist, splitting the upper lip of a forty-year-old Scotch- 
man who had threatened the boatswain behind the 
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latter’s back. ‘““As far as I know, the question of 
right and wrong is still open. It’ll hardly be closed 
before the Day of Judgment, and then we’ll probably 
find out that the lot of us are in the wrong.” 

“Yes, but if two fight, one of them must be more 
in the right,”’ persisted Reinar. 

“Don’t bank too much on that, son. If right and 
wrong could be paired against each other like plus 
and minus, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
there’d be nothing much left to fight for, I believe. 
We really ought to be shot up, all of us, if we can’t 
agree. My idea is that it’s much the best to pour 
cold water on hot blood when it’s a question of most 
of the foolish things we get to squabblin’ about. The 
bitterest quarrel I ever was witness to began in a 
dispute as to the number of masts on the light-ship 
off Smith’s Knoll. The two men hated each other 
like poison and fought pretty nearly every day the 
whole voyage. We all got worked up about it. 
Finally we discovered that there wasn’t any light- 
ship off Smith’s Knoll at all, but only a whistle- 
buoy. 

‘Since then I’ve been suspicious of these tre- 
mendous fights about nothing at all. It’s a different 
matter if a man’s honor is insulted, or if the bit of 
God-spirit we’ve still got left in us is beaten down 
every time it raises its head and tries to make itself 
felt. Then, I believe, then’s the time we’re justified in 
hittin’ out like a flamin’ angel; and if the other 
fellow is bigger and stronger, I never hesitate a min- 
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ute about usin’ any means to down him. If we stop 
to take thought, we’ll only lose confidence in our- 
selves, and what else has a man got to hold fast to, 
some fine day when everything else is adrift ? That’s 
why I’m glad you spoke up to Fightin’ Mac the 
morning we left New York. That you let your vic- 
tory make a fool of you later . . . oh well, I rather 
expected that. 

“You don’t hardly know, yet, what it means to 
have a will. It’s a talisman, and the man who has 
the strongest will, and knows how to use it, wins out 
finally. If you set your will to work to attain any 
aim, you'll do it; and if you don’t, it means your 
will wasn’t salt enough yet. It’s got to lie and pickle 
in opposition for a while, you see, before you dare 
smash your bridges behind you, burn your ships and 
go out into the deeps on your own will alone. .. . 
Ive seen a woman live on her will power alone, with- 
out sleep or food for four hopeless days. She cheered 
and encouraged us all. . . . I saw a man, a man of 
years and experience, snatch up his violin and play 
a song one night when all the rest were wailin’, 
‘Ave Maria.’ 

“To shorten sail in a gale with ten degrees frost, 
or to hold out in a rotten ship, is just sport for that 
sort of will. It may cost a lot before we get that far, 
but when we do, we’re mighty glad we didn’t give up 
half-way. Most of us lie down when the opposition 
gets too strong, but the man who sets his teeth and 
keeps on endurin’ and endurin’, even if the enamel 
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cracks . . . well . . . one fine day he'll find him- 
self standin’ all alone on the battle-field.” 

“Alone ... that’s just it!” burst from Reinar. 

“You're right; we’re alone. But we have to sac- 
rifice somethin’. The man who has the strongest will 
is most alone, but he owns the keys to heaven. Lack 
of will is the key to hell.” 

Krist was silent for a space. It was not his habit, 
this airing his thoughts so freely to some one else. 
In a few minutes he began again: 

‘Tell me, what do you think he is, a chap like that 
sailor-missionary ? He’s just concentrated, disciplined 
will power. He’s crippled with rheumatism and his 
brain is workin’ twenty-four hours a day, and yet he 
just lives for us rapscallions because he wills to do it. 
It’s tough sailin’, and maybe he can’t keep it up 
more’n a few years; but he has sailed, the rest of us 
drift with the tide. ... 

“You see how Fightin’ Mac and his two cherubs 
bully us and talk to us as if we were niggers. We, all 
of us, need a bit of Captain Fang’s will. We haven’t 
got it, that’s why things go the way they do. Paddy’s 
quite right when he says we’ve got the whole bunch 
on top of us. We flare up, boilin’ angry and yappin’ 
for revenge, when somethin’ goes against us, which 
only makes our nearest superiors more brutal and 
bloody-minded than we are, so they can have some- 
thing on us. The Old Man’s probably even harder 
and more unyieldin’ than the other two.” 

‘Then all we need now is that God should be the 
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most bitter and cruel of any of us,’”’ Reinar boiled 
over. “Then it would sure be a nice world to live 
in.”” He couldn’t hold back the remark, for he didn’t 
understand why Krist rated himself so low. To his 
mind, Krist stood above all the mates and the skip- 
pers he had ever known. 

“Quite true,” said Krist, “but you didn’t let me 
finish. What I was goin’ to say was that the Old 
Man might be harder than the mates, or else . . . 
really good. Goodness . . . is only the finest result 
of will power. Remember that.” 

Reinar nodded. He sat looking down attentively 
at his mahogany-brown forearms, and the play of 
sinew under the skin of his fingers. He clenched his 
fists, opened them again, and looked up. 

“Now listen,’’ Krist continued after another little 
pause, a warm smile passing over his face. ‘Many 
years ago I sailed with a skipper who treated us 
with kindness—from mate to cabin-boy—and we 
were a crowd of regular bandits when we came on 
board, ready to make hell hot for him; we'd heard 
he was the clever sort. It all comes up like a dream 
now; but he certainly could make us move. It was a 
little German bark, the Maria; and we made the 
run from Togopilla to Hamburg in ninety-five days. 
That was somethin’ of a record, let me tell you. That 
skipper knew how to sail his boat, he did. 

“Tle was a good man—not the sugary kind of 
goodness but the sort that comes from a determined, 
manly will to be good. No Bible-reader, but one of 
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the few men I ever met who wasn’t afraid to show 
himself just as he was; a man who called things by 
their right names. I respect that sort of a chap. I 
haven’t got a bit of use for the man that calls a deck 
broom a race-horse and gets us to put our money on 
it, but I do respect the man who'll stand up with his 
very life for his convictions; and that’s the sort of a 
man he was.” 

Krist went down into the forecastle and several 
days passed before he and Reinar again talked to- 
gether. 

But that conversation gave Reinar the answer to 
several questions. He came to look differently at life 
than he had hitherto done, and saw himself more in 
connection with it. New, strange thoughts came to 
him, and he tried to think them out fully; but no 
sooner had he cleared his way to one idea before 
another new one stormed in, demanding attention. 
The correlation of all things, leading one on to mud- 
dle through from thought to thought, in so many 
ramifications that it fairly made one dizzy, inspired 
him with an avid hunger for more ideas, more 
knowledge. For the first time he saw life as a gift, 
and he accepted it with a burning love and gratitude. 
His judgment developed rapidly those days; but he 
found less and less occasion to use it on any one but 
himself. 

All of which was making a man of Reinar. He 
did not realize it—merely turned himself over to the 
forces of development. 
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The Astral had run through the southeast trades 
and stood south under shifting winds. The weather 
grew cooler, more inclement; there was more force 
to the wind down here. All lighter canvas was re- 
placed by hard-weather sails, new braces were rove 
in, westerly winds became more frequent, and the 
rigging sang in a new note under the first westerly 
rain-squalls. 

The nights were longer, in clear weather a cold 
spangled sky domed over the lonely vessel. At night, 
South Sea whales would poke up snorting snouts, 
cross the bows watch after watch, until, as if wearied 
or bored, they would spring out of the water with 
a mighty leap, flounder about on the surface, then 
dive to black depths again with a resounding whack 
of great tails. 

Now and then an albatross could be seen in the 
dusk, hovering over the ship in lonely majesty, then 
tacking suddenly to another course, vanishing into 
hazy distance. 

The sense of solitude, of isolation, grew stronger; 
no sail broke the rim of the horizon. It was a full 
thousand miles from the steamer routes, either 
through the Straits of Magellan or around the Cape 
of Good Hope. Weeks might pass before a cargo 
tramp would trail its smoke stripes on the big circle 
from La Plata to Capetown or other South African 
ports. 
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The men began to know one another too well, and 
any little difference of opinion might make trouble. 
Fighting Mac looked not unfavorably on the sever- 
ing of relations in the forecastle; it gave him an 
easier hold over the individual. He stood firm on his 
demand for unconditional discipline; but there was 
something in his manner of handling the men that 
forced from them—from the best of them, at least 
—both respect and sympathy. He never interfered 
in their own dissensions, but was often a silent and 
attentive spectator. 

In fact, Mac was beginning to rely more on watch- 
fulness, observation. He was getting along in years 
and dared no longer depend so entirely on his bodily 
strength and the explosive violence that had won him 
his nickname and had carried his reputation from 
the Eastern States out over three oceans. His intel- 
ligence and his marked ability to handle sailors dic- 
tated new methods of maintaining his authority, and 
moreover, it was now clear to him that he had an 
unusually good crew. Also, as he well knew, the more 
they quarreled among themselves, the easier it would 
be to spur each one on to an added intensity of 
effort. 

And he had his boatswain for a buffer. 

Nantucket knew his job. His will to keep the men 
going was not far behind the mate’s; but he lacked 
Mac’s mental caliber and ruled solely by brutality 
and muscle power. Cold-bloodedly he crushed the 
faintest sign of wilfulness, and never let up on the 
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man unlucky enough to have aroused his disapproval. 
His certainty of physical strength, and a life of 
brawls, had increased his ferocity until a deep but 
unspoken hatred of him was one thing on which all 
hands agreed. It was evident that he feared nothing 
or no one; but he avoided Paddy when he could and 
was always friendly to Krist. 

One day he kicked the young New Yorker off the 
poop-deck because the nails in his shoes had 
scratched the planking; and another morning he 
threw a belaying-pin at Lazarolo for leaving his 
broom on the after hatch. Fortunately the weapon 
missed its object and sprang dancing along the deck. 
Nantucket bit his lips at his own awkwardness and 
called the Spaniard to him with an order to take 
away the belaying-pin. 

Paling in sudden terror, Lazarolo picked up the 
pin and started aft just as Krist came from the fore- 
castle. He grasped the situation at once, snatched the 
pin from the sailor, and threw it into the water with 
a careless toss, while Nantucket looked on. 

“Put your knife into him,” murmured Krist, half 
aloud. But the young Spaniard, cowed and terrified, 
ran aft, returning later with blood running from nose 
and mouth. 

Some of his mates swore at him for a coward; 
some pitied him; others turned away in contempt 
that he had not defended himself, insisting he should 
kill the boatswain the very first chance he got. How- 
ever, they could not agree on just how it was to be 
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done, and were doubtful of the Spaniard’s courage 
at the decisive moment. They concluded it was best 
to let things slide until the ship reached Australia. 
Then they could drive the boatswain ashore . . . or 
go themselves. Until that time it was every man 
for himself. 

Work was continuous in the watches. The main 
deck was coal-tarred, then holystoned. The wind 
shifted often but showed most preference for the 
westerly corner; and one day, when the Astral had 
been out about ten weeks, she ran into a high west- 
erly swell, rain-squall, and sudden, violent gusts of 
wind. The course was laid more to the southeast, and 
during the afternoon the skysail was taken in. 

During the first watch there was a stiff breeze 
with rapidly rising sea, and although the Astral had 
only the previous day passed forty degrees south, the 
temperature fell considerably. With increasing wind 
upper topgallantsails were taken in during the night; 
and when morning paled, the dstral scudded before 
the storm through a winter-gray sea, racing her 
fifteen miles in rivalry with a swarm of low-flying 
albatross that wheeled and screamed in circles 
around the mastheads. 

She was running ‘‘easting down.” 

Dawn found the watch hard at work. Kneeling on 
the tarred deck, the sailors slid the heavy holystones 
back and forth, always in readiness to spring to 
safety when a sea burst over. The swells were smok- 
ing by noon. The Astral was overpressed, and both 
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watches were kept on deck to clue up the mainsail 
and cross-jack. This robbed the ship of some of her 
headway and in return she took to occasional fits 
of violent rolling, letting the water pour in over the 
watch. Wet to the skin, the men worked their holy- 
stones vigorously to keep warm. Many a time they 
had to cling fast to the big stones to escape being 
lifted overboard when a heavy sea flooded the deck 
and washed them all into the lee scuppers. 

At the afternoon watch-shift, the wind was a hur- 
ricane; and by sundown the cloud-rack flew along 
the sky red-glowing like smoke from a fire. The sun 
sank into a cloud-bank; twilight came early. The 
wind howled its wild song through the rigging; the 
Roaring Forties’ entire orchestra tuned up its in- 
struments. The backstays quivered as under an ax- 
stroke when the Astral took a towering, thundering 
avalanche of water over both rails at once. 

At four bells Reinar’s watch turned in, wet 
through, numb with cold, for a few hours’ rest. The 
forecastle smoldered with irritation and month-old 
bitterness. They let danger be danger and devil take 
the crazy sailing; but they hurled maledictions at 
Fighting Mac, the boatswain, and the idea of holy- 
stoning in such weather. 

“They want to break us.” Paddy drove his fist into 
the table with a force that shook a shower of drops 
from his dungarees. “But, by the seven times sacred 
Ireland, I’ll not give in. For indade, jest as they’ve 
got us here, down under the whip o’ thim, jest so has 
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poor Ireland laid for cinturies. Niver on her knees 
but flat on her back, wid hands and feet sore 
wounded and lashed fast. Erin’s young, high- 
bosomed daughters weep on their mithers’ shoulders 
for their counthry’s fate. Now maybe ye'll know 
what it manes to be Irish. In chains, and wid the 
scorn of a howlin’ mob of all the world poured out 
over her, lies fair Erin, and yet she can be shtrong; 
she lies there, and yet she sings her swatest songs. 
Songs that min and wimmen are singing all around 
the worrld now—all min and wimmen wid hearts in 
their breasts. 

‘We must larn from Ireland how to hold fast and 
be shtrong. Yis, it makes the back shtrong to lie 
on it, they say. Wid a bulldog at our throats we 
larned to look danger fair in the eyes. Is there 
a bit wean annywhere that don’t know of Ireland? 
*Tis a proud history we have, and ’twas shaped by 
bloody wrong.” 

Paddy sat down. Dusk gathered in the forecastle, 
around the heavy swaying figures. Some were strug- 
gling out of their wet garments. In one corner sat 
- the American city boy, his face in his hands, his body 
quivering. He was down, broken. . . . Near the 
door, bilge-water plashed back and forth. 

Reinar sat on a bench near his bunk, his hands 
working. It seemed hardly worth while to change his 
clothes for those few hours, although he shivered 
with cold and felt a cramp steal through his body. 
Paddy was silent at last, busy at his pipe. From the 
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deck came sounds as of distant violent explosions 
each time the Astral dived into a breaker and took 
on green water. Now and then a cross sea rained 
in over the forecastle, cordage drummed against the 
foremast, the music of the wind in the rigging 
whipped up to a mad tutto la forza, then dropped to 
a moaning a tempo. From one end of the forecastle 
smoke clouds rose, pipes were lit at last. . . . 
Suddenly Reinar seemed to see the whole situation 
compressed and put before him like a sharp-etched 
picture, overwhelming him with its solemn, gripping 
motif. A wave of warmth ran through him; and 
before he became fully conscious of his actions, he 
had taken out his accordion and let the last crisp 
tones of “Shenandoah” float through the forecastle: 


Comes soft through the night of encircling boughs 
Thy sad muted song. 

Ah, smile in thy dreams and remember the vows 
Of days that are gone. 


His audacity came back to him, his blood whirled 
warm. This was life, all this, just as he loved it. 
“Easting down in a Yankee ship.” He smiled at the 
memory of one Sunday morning in the northeast 
trades. Krist and he had tried to patch up an old sea- 
chantey. It was one of those songs the origin of 
which is as untraceable as a ship’s path over the 
ocean, one of the songs no living human being ever 
knows entirely, but of which every deep-sea sailor 
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can sing a few verses. Such songs are agglomerates 
of broken bits of tunes from London dock dives or 
from Salvation Army hymns. Rhythms borrowed by 
a homesick South German singer on the Chile coast, 
strophes from navy songs sung as the men gather on 
the lower deck in some Far East station, reckless 
melodies from the days of the Liverpool packets, 
when full-riggers tacked past Sandy Hook in snow- 
squalls with the passengers under battened-down 
hatches and the company’s colors on the foretopsail. 

Reinar and Krist had been working busily that 
morning to make a complete song out of the random 
scraps, and the result could be sung, with a bit of 
good will to help it along. It had a rough-hewn 
melody, the sort that irritates a fastidious taste; but 
when sung by men who loved the sea and the fore- 
castle’s unsettled life more than all else, men in 
whose blood ran chantey rhythms, it revealed its har- 
monies, its inmost mood. It carried the four-square 
words from heart to heart, filled them, and lifted the 
soul out over the low-raftered forecastle, up to the 
clouds and beyond them to the stars. 

Such songs are meant to be sung by half-clothed 
men in woolen shirts, oilskin trousers, and sea-boots, 
in a dim forecastle where the air is thick with to- 
bacco smoke, where moist sea-garments swing from 
the bulkhead and the accordion-player sits doubled 
over on the edge of his berth as he fingers his instru- 
ment. <6 % 

Outside roared the gale, the air tasted salt, it was 
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a full thousand miles to the firm land, and the dark 
was falling when Reinar began: 


“We are easting down in a deep-water ship 
And the world is a whirlijigging. 

The Old Man has given his shore clothes the slip 
At the first tenor tones in the rigging. 

But when days are so gloomy and nights are so long, 

And prospect for sunshine’s unstable, 

There’s heart for good music, there’s mood for a song 
When the free-watch sits in round the table. 


“We're seafolk, a-sailing for life and for death, 
We're rovers in heart and in trade, oh. 

We’re the boys on our knees till our dying breath, 
Holystoning for daily bread, oh. 

Let us laugh and be gay, let our troubles go hang, 
Let us show that the mariners’ band, oh, 

Is a joyous, adventurous freebooter gang, 
From the Cape to the Rio Grande, oh.” 


‘“‘Arrah yis, ye can laugh and sing, boy; for sich 
as you the goose still hangs high . . . but you wait, 
you’ve been jest hoppin’ over the rough spots thus 
far. I’m thinkin’ you folks up where you come from 
do be laughin’ and singin’ themselves out of all the 
throubles. But that’s naught for a man that was 
born to love Ireland and to hate the tyrant. Belikes 
’twould be a good thing, if we all had more o’ your 
good spirits. But kape on, lad, if ye know any more 
Ofit.” 


a 
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“Tf Mac and his cherubs hand out stones for bread, 
And we must give thanks and be glad, oh, 

That’s life on the deep sea, when all’s done and said, 
It helps not a damn to be sad, oh. 

We'll haul and we'll swob, in foul weather and fine, 
And forget that our troubles exist, oh, 

Till one day we shall sit with a mug of good wine, 
Held high in a horny fist, oh. 


“And what if each day we get doused to the skin 
In the icy-cold spume of the comber? 
To hell with it, boys!—let us take it, and grir., 
It’s now up and now down, for the roamer. 
We're drenched by the sea and we’re dried by the wind, 
And we’re sore from the yards we ride, oh. 
But it’s fun when we run with the clean trade behind 
And the sun on the ocean wide, oh. 


“For we’re easting down in a thundering spin, 
The nights are so long and so black, oh. 

The steersman he stands in sea-foam to his chin 
While our dungarees stick to our back, oh. 
And maybe the Lord in the cloud and the blast, 

For us is unlocking His gate, oh. 
For life is so short, boys, its joys flee so fast, 
He’s a fool who would hang back and wait, oh!” 


There was absolute silence in the forecastle as 
Reinar put up his accordion. Each man sat alone with 
his thoughts. In his corner the young American cow- 
ered and shivered. ‘Easting Down” was too much 
for him. 

Reinar rose to go to him, when the Astral over- 
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hauled heavily. Paddy saved himself by a grip on 
the edge of his bunk; but the floor was slippery and 
the Scotchman tumbled against him. 

“Ts it fightin’ ye are?” Paddy started up angrily. 
“Haven't ye jest heard how near ye are to hiven, ye 
spalpeen?”’ 

‘Fightin’ ? Nae, mon, I wad be leavin’ that to the 
Irish. I dinna ken ain that canna fight and pray at 
the same time.” 

“Tis well that flinty brain of yourn has grasped 
the situation, me friend. Should ye iver be hit by a 
true Irishman, ye heretic, he’ll spare that part o’ 
your sinful body. It may tache ye a lisson . . . and 
I’m thinkin’ ye nade it.” 

He plunged his knife deep into the wooden rim of 
the bench and looked around, his fiery soul flaming 
in his eyes. No one answered. 

It was dark now in the forecastle. Reinar could 
dimly see Paddy and one or two others. In spite of 
the Irishman’s exaggerated language, Reinar felt 
himself caught by the true passion that inspired it. 
This lonely son of Erin, his patriotism glowing at 
white heat, fought with every breath for his coun- 
try’s freedom. The knife still quivered in the wood. 
Alone in the midst of boundless ocean, fired by a 
random song, he let his heart overflow. Now they’d 
get it, the sacred principle, Home Rule for Ireland. 
Reinar stared at Paddy in the half-light ; suddenly he 
thought of the sailor-priest, Captain Fang... . 
im... strange .. « 
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Paddy spoke again. His rough voice lowered, he 
hung on each word as though he loved it, as indeed 
he may well have done. 

“It’s not by any parliamentray tricks nor double- 
dealing’ that we’d be freed. Not wid kneelin’ nor 
petitions, but because our cause is just, because it’s 
simple and it’s deadly earnest, that I'll tell ye, by the 
harpstrings of St. Patrick, by the emerald plains of 
Erin, wet wid tears—”’ 

A thundering sea overhead drowned his words. 

The water poured over the forecastle with the 
roar of an avalanche. The Astral lay quite still for 
a moment; spray oozed in around the forecastle 
door. 

“Took that well inboard, she did,’ murmured 
Paddy. “Hope thim poor chaps on deck’ll git a 
chance to heave the stones overboard.”’ 

As soon as the lee door could be opened, the watch 
below poured out. 

Krist hung in the lee forebraces with Fish in his 
arms. The rest of the watch, who had saved them- 
selves in the main-shrouds or on running-bridge 
were helping him on board. 

‘“‘Dum-fool kid!” laughed Krist as he stood on 
deck again, the water up to his waist. ‘‘Didn’t I yell 
to you to skip aloft—and then you had to run 
forrad! You deserved that duckin’ overboard; 
maybe it'll teach you to listen to good advice an- 
other time.” 
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Fish attempted a smile; but it faded as Krist let 
him slide to the deck. 

Krist looked down at him. ‘Head up, kid, It hung 
by a hair that time, but what’s the odds! Came out 
all right, so there’s nothin’ to be scared about. 
Pshaw! that’s likely to happen on these little sailin’ 
trips. Got to get used to it, son. . . You didn’t 
hurt yourself, did you?” 

“Tm all right,” groaned Fish, “but .. .’ He 
staggered toward the main hatch and supported him- 
self there. “I’m afraid there’s somethin’ the matter 
with my leg . . . maybe it’s broke.” 

Just then Nantucket joined them. He pointed aft 
and gave the boy a hard shove. 

“Get those holystones together. Then we'll knock 
off for to-day. . . . Well, move on, there.” 

“Don’t you touch him,” said Krist. There was 
something so gentle and yet definite in his voice that 
the boatswain turned to stare at him. “His leg is 
broken.” 

“Leg broken?” Nantucket laughed evilly. “You're 
mighty tender o’ that pet rabbit o’ yours, ain’t you? 
Couldn’t make do without him, eh? Somethin’ doin’ 
between you?” 

It didn’t look like anything at all; but that was 
always Krist’s way. Nantucket went down without a 
sound; but he was on his legs a moment after, glar- 
ing wildly around for some weapon of defense. They 
were all tense in expectation of an outbreak from the 
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boatswain; but after a second’s hesitation he decided 
otherwise and stepped to one side as Krist moved 
toward him looking at him with an oddly melancholy 
gaze. 

“Spare yourself the trouble, for from now on 
you'd better be sailin’ on another tack or you'll go 
overboard, yourself. I hope you understand that one 
of these days I may find myself compelled to kill 
you. . . . And now run aft and ask Fightin’ Mac if 
we can fix up the sick-bay for this poor lad.” 

The boatswain stared around, bewildered, ir- 
resolute. His lower jaw dropped with a queer expres- 
sion of surrender. He gasped for breath, beat his 
breast, then turned and went aft. 

It was a fracture of the shin-bone, and looked bad 
at first; but Captain Silver knew his business. With 
book of medical instructions, diagrams, and pocket- 
rule, he and the second mate worked for an hour 
and a half over Fish, flat on the cabin floor. Finally 
they got him fixed up. 

The boy bit his leather belt clean through, but he 
did not utter a word of complaint. He just lay 
there, staring at Krist, who knelt beside him, one 
hand holding both the lad’s fists in an iron-hard grip, 
while with the other he stroked his hair or adjusted 
the leather strap between his teeth. 

Outside, the Astral racketed on into the coming 
night while the sea danced its maniac measures to the 
piping of the storm. Reinar stood at the wheel. His 
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eyes burned, clear back, but his senses sucked sus- 

tenance from the pride and happiness that welled 

up within him as he stood there, gaging every mo- 
tion of the ship. The bigness of the situation car- 

a him out of himself, and his soul sang within 
im: 


We're easting down in a thundering spin . . . 


IX 


On the last lap of her voyage out, the Astral had 
bad-weather luck. The wind was northeast more 
often than west, so that Captain Silver decided to 
run close to the north of the Crozets and Ker- 
guelen, in the hope of picking up a stiff westerly 
breeze; but he’d already missed his chance for a 
quick passage. Finally, one hundred and ten days 
out from New York, they dropped anchor in Mel- 
bourne Roads. 

Fish was sent to the hospital, but soon discharged 
as cured; he found a berth in a coast trader. One day 
about noon, just after the boy had come on board to 
bid farewell to his two friends, Reinar remarked to 
Krist : 

“You caught that fish at the very last minute. He 
was about as far down as a chap can get; but it’s 
great the way he’s pulled himself together.” 

“Yes,” answered Krist with conviction. “He'll do 
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now. He’s really a mighty good lad; he just had the 
bad luck to make a wrong start.” 

They sat on the rail side by side, smoking. Then 
Reinar spoke, gently, with a tone of finality: 

“Yes, it looked like chance, but you were doing 
God’s will. I am sure it pleased Him.” 

“God bless you, Reinar, you've made me happy. 
You really think He'll remember? . . . But with- 
out the priest, and you, nothing much would have 
come of it.” 

Then they got to work. 


The Astral, her cargo discharged, sailed around 
to Newcastle to take on coal for Manzanillo, on the 
west coast of Mexico. 

They had expected to have the entire cargo on 
board within a few days; but there had been a strike 
at the mines and the delay dragged out to several 
weeks with no prospect of immediate release. 

It was monotonous, this lying idle in the harbor. 
Some of the crew were paid off; the rest wandered 
about on shore each evening, when they’d managed 
to scrape together a few shillings. A number of 
ships had gathered now, there might be three or four 
side by side along the length of the piers. Wild orgies 
were held on shore when the various crews met in the 
saloons; the wharves rang, each night, with the noise 
and tumult of their loud-voiced drunken home- 
coming. 

Reinar spent his evenings reading the two letters 
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he found waiting for him in Melbourne, and writ- 
ing a long letter which was to excel all his previous 
efforts in that direction, a letter he planned to mail 
just before sailing. This occupied part of his free 
time; but the letter progressed very slowly, for his 
thoughts persisted in wandering elsewhere, and were 
sometimes of a sort he could not easily express in 
writing. 

It was mainly the talks with Krist that kept his 
mind in ferment. He had so much to say, for and 
against; but each attempt to explain his ideas proved 
unsuccessful. Krist avoided him of late, going ashore 
with the others each evening. It cramped Reinar’s 
heart to see him come on board fuddled, surly and 
silent. He was so different while they were at sea; 
Reinar noticed, to his sorrow, how they seemed to 
drift apart. The accordion was Reinar’s only com- 
panion, and they had many long talks together dur- 
ing the delay in Newcastle. 

Finally he could no longer endure the loneliness 
on board. He went ashore frequently, wandering 
aimlessly, mostly outside the town; sometimes going 
far into the back country, but usually strolling along 
the high coast bluffs. Here he would sit for hours 
after sundown, watching the serried battalions of the 
waves bright with phosphorescence, marching up in- 
cessantly toward the shore from their infinity of 
watery wilderness, only to ground in ear-splitting 
riot, spreading their white foaming wings over the 
sandy beach. 
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Reinar’s buoyant spirits and joy of living were 
not all-suficient now. His heart pulsed in uneasy 
longing and he was never in doubt as to the object of 
that longing. But he fought it, and it seemed to him 
that his will was stronger when he sat out here and 
listened to the sea. 

Then came an evening when the air was hot and 
still. Above the roar of the surf he heard singing, 
shouts, laughter, from groups of young folks walk- 
ing just bélow him on the moonlit beach, couple after 
couple. . . . He jerked up with an oath and walked 
off, gloomy, embittered. Now even that refuge was 
denied him. Women’s light ringing laughter, the 
gleam of bright garments made him dizzy. It 
worked like oil on the fire of his thirst for the town 
and its night-life. His cheeks burned, thoughts shot 
up and disappeared like sparks from a blaze. It cost 
him a savage struggle not to follow the stream into 
the saloons, where men, brown and _ sweating, 
gathered before glasses of chilled foaming beer. But 
with set teeth he walked past the doors; sauntered, 
fists clenched, through the hell of Hunter Street, a 
hell where the flames were young, swaying girl- 
shapes, and the glow the fire in women’s laughing 
eye. 

Alone, Reinar battled with his thoughts until one 
Friday evening it was arranged that the Astral 
should go under the coal-chute the following Mon- 
day morning. Then, in the darkness of the cable- 
tier, he broke down... no tears, not a single 
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sob . . . merely the realization of the bitterness of 
the struggle . . . and relief that it was over, for 
this time at least. . . . 


Reinar had finished his letter to his mother, and 
the prettiest post-card he could find in Newcastle 
bore a greeting addressed to Britta, when he laid 
his pen aside that Saturday afternoon. 

He was all alone in the forecastle. No work was 
being done, all hands had gone ashore. It was very 
quiet, the air sultry. His thoughts had been far away 
as he wrote; even Britta could not hold them. 

Loneliness, longing, crept in again, filling and 
laming his whole being. He was so weary, he felt 
most of all like climbing into his bunk and sleeping 
. . . sleeping until they again put to sea. His brain 
worked slowly, reluctantly; he rose and went to the 
door. Afternoon peace lay over the harbor; but the 
sun-rays danced uneasily, nervously on the water's 
mirror. It cut into one’s eyes. Reinar turned back 
to the softened light of the forecastle and sat down 
in a corner, his face hidden in his hands. 

Long he sat, motionless, listening to the beat of 
his own heart. At last it semed to him that his heart 
beat a hole in his breast, and that the tiny spark of 
God-spirit which dwelled therein escaped like a 
quickly evaporating drop. This one little spark must 
have been unhappy in there, crowded between all 
the thoughts and longings that filled most of the 
space. And his heart, that restless heart, it went 
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ashore with its fists in its pockets, with swaggering 
shoulders, cap on neck, and all ports wide open. The 
reckless heart did not sneak about the byways out- 
side the town; it followed the broad beaten path to 
noise and joyance, to wide-open doors, care-free men 
and the streets’ gaily garbed girls. The poor heart 
was so grateful for all life’s ringing gladness. And 
it felt sure of itself, and proud, beating calmly and 
freely as never before when it came back to him, sit- 
ting alone in the forecastle, hiding his face. 

He pulled himself together and stood up. “‘What’s 
the good of sitting here ? Where does it get me? The 
years are passing. When a man goes to sea, he’s 
bound to the narrow limits of the forecastle in an 
eternal treadmill of good weather and bad, and not 
a single hour of real pleasure anywhere. And then 
he’s expected to stand out against having a good 
time on shore? . . . fight it with hands and feet? 
It’s hard work, that is. If it’s supposed to strengthen 
the character, God have mercy onme . . . my char- 
acter never was weaker than it is this very minute. I 
feel like going on shore and getting soused so full I 
don’t know my own name. . . . And then I feel 
kes. 

“It would be a lot better than going about 
dreaming oneself melancholy. I have a right to a bit 
of pleasure; haven’t I just helped bring a cargo 
of petroleum to Australia, through all kinds of 
weather?” Reinar smiled to himself “Life is so 
short, boys, its pleasures flee. . . . Seize it and hold 
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it, before it is gone,” he hummed as he drew off his 
shirt. Then he plunged his head into a bucket of 
water, put on his finest clothes, took up the letter and 
post-card and slid down the gangway ladder. 

An hour later Reinar was walking down Hunter 
Street with a young girl. This was life, this was. Her 
hair was as fragrant as the evening breeze in For- 
mosa Strait, and her arm, resting lightly in his, was 
round and firm, the skin gleaming like alabaster. Her 
walk was like the gliding swell of the Pacific. She 
was a first-class, free-flying angel with certificate. 

They went to the theater and saw a jolly play. 
Reinar’s spirits were moving under full sail when 
they had tea together at a restaurant after the show, 
before he escorted her back to her home just outside 
the town. 

He was surprised how soon they became good 
friends, and how little shyness he felt. When they 
parted, she thanked him, simply and naturally, with 
a happy smile. 

As he strolled back to the town, humming lightly, 
Reinar felt himself strong and sure. His new war 
strategy had conquered the alarming temptations. 
Now it was clear as the sun at noonday, the mean- 
ing of Krist’s words that afternoon under the Line. 
How could a man’s will develop and grow strong if 
he kept it under lock and key, fought it continually ? 
Adversity, the test, would come soon enough. It was 
best to dare the plunge into a new life. The world 
had respect for a man who knew what he wanted and 
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could hold himself in hand, even with every last 
Bal eeL, 

‘At last,” he murmured to himself. “And anyhow, 
I never thought it would be as nice as it is, this walk- 
ing side by side with a young woman, listening to the 
light tap of her shoes on the pavement and the soft 
rustle of her skirt at each step. I shan’t forget her 
arm in mine, the smell of her hair, her pretty laugh. 
That way, life is worth living. Oh yes, I was a big 
fool. » .-s) [he pressure. of her hand -,.. ira, 
vigorous . . . maybe it did linger a bit, the last 
time. Yes, I should have kissed her, while the wind 
was in that quarter. She probably expected it. Well, 
it’s too late to worry about that now; and anyway, 
it’s good to be resolute once in a while.” 

Reinar sauntered slowly through the streets. 
Maybe he would meet her next evening . . . what 
an eternity until to-morrow! If he had only kissed 
her! How stupid of him to let the moment pass! 

. . Now she’s lying in her bed, and feeling disap- 
pointed that I didn’t let her see how much I enjoyed 
the evening. Maybe she is saying her evening pray- 
ers, the way Britta surely does . . . Britta Gyvel 
. . . What in the world are you doing here, Britta? 
Away with you! ...If I could meet her to- 
morrow evening . . . because after that I'll be on 
my way to America. It might be nice to live here in 
Australia, where men are brave and where the 
‘young girls are so natural, and laugh so easily. It’s 
different from Denmark, Britta. Oh well, there’s no 
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comparison. Britta is God’s own blessed messenger ; 
she’s just as much at home in heaven as on earth. 
That’s probably why there’s always a touch of grav- 
ity behind her gayest laugh . . . why her womanli- 
ness is so delicate, a bit severe, although fresh as 
the ocean breeze . . . why her voice is like the 
music to some quiet little song that makes a man 
swear and sob, inside himself, all at the same time. 
That’s probably why her hand-clasp is so . . . well, 
almost manly, makes one want to grow and harden 

. why her glance is . . . is the sort of thing 
one wants to sail by many a year. But I want to be 
left in peace, when I want it... . 

Reinar tried to banish the picture of Britta Gyvel. 
She seemed to be looking down into the very bottom 
of his soul, where there was only a chaos of the re- 
jected past. There hadn’t been time, yet, to tidy up 
rightly. Reinar grew angry. He knew it was the old 
Reinar, and all that he was, she sought. 

That’s past and gone, he said to himself. That 
was childhood, and it lasted all too long. I’m on an- 
other tack now, friend; going ahead under full sail. 
The wind has changed, and I’m as strong, myself, as 
a monsoon. The world’s easy to live in if you don’t 
take it too seriously. ... The picture of Britta 
glided into distance; he looked after it a bit disap- 
pointed, as it vanished. 

“Well, I can’t go around sulking while the blood 
sings in my ears.’ He said it aloud; passers-by turned 
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Reinar decided to go on board, and was already at 
the dock when he remembered that he needed soap 
and matches and other trifles. Humming the refrain 
of one of the songs he had heard in the theater, he 
wheeled, balanced himself gaily along on the iron 
rails, and entered a little shop that lay by itself on 
the other side of the railroad. 

The evening was warm; he wiped his face as he 
went in. A middle-aged woman rose from behind the 
counter, where she had been sitting feeding a par- 
rot. She served him with a few short comments until 
he suddenly caught sight of a little placard on which 
was painted in long, sharp letters: “Scandinavian 
spoken here.” 

“Pretty badly, I dare say,” laughed Reinar, point- 
ing to the placard. 

“No... no... What you want?” the woman 
smiled and answered in his own tongue. ‘‘You’re a 
Dane, aren’t you?” Reinar nodded. ‘‘Then we're al- 
most fellow-countrymen, you might say . . . evenif 
I don’t speak so good Danish; you can hear I’m out 
of practice. My husband was a Dane, and since his 
time I’m so fond of Danish seamen. There’s not 
many come here; but when they do and I can talk to 
them, it’s like he was coming back to me out of 
heaven. He’s dead, poor chap.”’ She sobbed. “‘Sit 
down, sit down. . . . I’m so glad to see a Danish 
sailor here again. . . . You remind me of him, of 
my poor dead husband . . . he was so young; and 
right bold, too... . What soap did you want? 
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. . . bar soap? Yes, I thought so, the sailors all use 
that. You tell your shipmates they can come here and 
get it. I have everything here that seamen need.” 
She nodded with an odd laugh at the last words, 
went back to a hanging curtain, raised it, and called 
into the room beyond. 

“Kilda, are you there? Bring in the high yellow 
bottle and three glasses. Here’s a countryman of 
Father’s come to visit us.” 

Reinar sat down at a round iron table clamped to 
the floor, while the woman rattled on, in English 
now, with a strong central-European accent: 

“Ach ja . . . he vas a good man, a steady man. 
He fell overboard from a yawl or ketch, as they call 
’em, out by Lord Howe, good tventy years ago, 
ven my Kilda, in dere, vas only a small little girl. 
He vas a good man, but he vasn’t alvays sober. He’d 
take me round my yaist and point at the bottle and 
tell me ve two vas the best t’ings he owned. He vas 
so vitty. Ach ja, dat vas goot times, and I cry a lot 
ven I lose him; but now he’s happy in Himmel and 
dat’s good for him. It vasn’t so easy, I tell you, for 
me to get along alone mid such a liddle girl like 
Kilda; but the good God looks after de vidders and 
fadderless. He heard our prayers and He helped us 
and ve’re doin’ vell now. See here, take a cigarette; 
it von’t cost you nudding, even if tobacco iss so dear. 
Don’t you need some shirts or stockings? Ach ja, you 
young sailors need a mudder to look after your t’ings 
and take care of you. Ain’t you needing a nice pair 
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o’ long stockings to go on shore mid? Ach ja, ’m 
forgetting business. It’s de memories . . . the good 
Lord be praised for sendin’ you.” 

She wiped her eyes with her sleeve, and Reinar, a 
bit suspicious up to now, didn’t know exactly what 
to think of her. She seemed to be a hard-working 
woman and often used God’s name. Women weren't 
all alike. 

“Ach ja, | might haf married again,” she went on, 
with a sidelong glance. “‘Dere vas enough offers. I 
vas somet’ing to look at dose days. Charlie, he said 
. . - Oh vell, von shouldn’t praise vonself, eh?” 
She sent Reinar a bashful smile, which he answered 
with curt nod. Her last remark awoke his suspicions. 
They called to mind a certain evening in Brooklyn 
and he decided to keep a sharp lookout. 

‘No, I couldn’t forget my Charlie. He vas such 
a fine man. An’ I couldn’t gif my Kilda a new fad- 
der; no, I’d radder vear out my fingers to get food 
for her, mineself. 4ch ja . . . mudder love . . .” 

Reinar was growing impatient. That drink was a 
long while coming. He wished he hadn’t accepted the 
invitation. But at that moment the daughter came in 
with bottle and glasses, and he felt it really wouldn’t 
be right to go out now. 

They touched glasses and chatted a while. Then 
the mother nodded to Reinar with a friendly smile 
and asked the girl to lock up, as she herself had to 
go upstairs to make out her accounts for the day. 
She went out quietly. 
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Reinar looked at the clock; it was near closing 
time. He lit a cigarette and collected his packages; 
but the girl leaned toward him and laid her hand on 
his arm. 

“You’re not going yet,” she whispered. “Mother 
would be so sorry if she couldn’t say good-by to you. 
She’s always so happy to see any countryman of 
Father’s, old as she is. I’m willing to bet she’s sitting 
upstairs, there in her room, crying over Father’s 
picture and forgetting all about her accounts. Yes, 
she’s just that sort of an old fool. It’s no great fun 
to hang around here and listen to her talk. Skaal!” 

Reinar frowned, and emptied his glass. He 
thought Kilda was going ahead a bit too fast; but he 
supposed a girl had to be on the job in a shop like 
this. 

She sat with downcast eyes for a moment; then she 
leaned back until her chair touched the counter. 

“Must be mighty nice to be a sailor.”” She drew a 
deep breath, clasped her hands behind her head, and 
closed her eyes. “If I was a boy, I'd been off to sea 
long before this. . . . Great . . . that free life on 
the ocean wave, eh? Father was a sailor, you know. 
. .. We're really almost like relations, you and I 

. . with the same blood in our veins. Father drank 
himself to death; maybe that why I like liquor so 
much. Let’s have another glass . . . put’s life into 
one... . Skaal! . . . And now tell me something 
amusing . . . you must have seen so much. You 
won’t? Oh well, do just as you like . . . anything 
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you like . . . just sit quiet if you want to. I know, 
you don’t care for my nonsense. I can see that; you 
look so severe. It would be nice to be like you.” 

She breathed deep again, her face contracted nerv- 
ously as her breast rose and sank under her silk 
bodice. Her thoughts were probably out in the Great 
Beyond, where Father drank his last glass. 

Then, for the first time, Reinar really looked at 
her. She was some years older than he; not particu- 
a pretty . .. she didn’t look well... still 

- She sat aiiee, with closed eyes, one leg creased 
over the other knee, her foot moving dreamily up 
and down, a foot in a well-fitting shoe. Her skirt had 
slid up a bit. Reinar was suspicious again, then re- 
pented it immediately, and hastened to empty his 
glass. Her thoughts were probably far away. Yes, 
if she’d only been a boy . . . But that didn’t con- 
cern him, and now he was going back to his ship. 
Bes. 

He re-lit his cigarette, and as he raised his head 
to blow the smoke his glance fell on her hair. It was 
red-gold, unusually heavy, with an odd beauty of 
its own, in strange contrast to her eyes, which were 
dark. Then he stared up at the shelves filled with 
tobacco, pipes, soap, knives, and broad leather belts 
with revolver holsters. He supposed he might go 
now without offending her. Just another glance at 
her foot, before she stood up. 

When Reinar’s eyes dropped, hers met them. A 
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stream of fire seemed to shoot through his body as 
her gaze held him. 

“Lucky the man who can go to sea!” she ex- 
claimed suddenly and stood up. She rose on tiptoe, 
stretched her arms high, bent backward and yawned. 
Then she pulled herself together with an energetic 
jerk. “I’m strong enough. I’d go as stewardess if it 
wasn’t for Mother. Give me some advice; tell me 
what I can do. I could marry a captain any time, or 
else . . .”’ she reached up to Reinar’s ear and whis- 
pered, “or marry you, you big stupid boy, you. .. . 
My! but you’re slow of comprehension! Don’t you 
know you’re just the sort of sailor I’ve always 
dreamed of?” She filled the glasses again and 
toasted him. 

Reinar could not manage an answer. Before his 
eyes danced one picture after another in wild confu- 
sion, embryo whimsies and scraps of questionable 
forecastle tales. He felt leaden, dizzy. Her hands 
lay like a yoke around his neck, he could think of 
nothing but the fragrance of her hair. 

“Well, it must be time to go,’ he stammered, 
breathing heavily. He glanced at the clock, for the 
third time in the same minute. It was almost eleven. 
Where had the time gone? He tried to collect his 
thoughts. Kilda moved about the little shop, tidy- 
ing up, with quick nervous gestures. Her dark gaze 
glided lingeringly here and there. 

Footsteps outside; Kilda frowned, Reinar started 
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up. Some one rattled the door-knob. The door was 
locked, the steps passed on. It was high time he 
got himself and his packages on board. They were 
to take on cargo day after to-morrow. Then sail 
again... that was good. Then he saw the fore- 
castle; he had come to hate that forecastle these last 
days. It was a wretched place, the air foul from men 
and stale clothing. His shipmates would come racket- 
ing on board, there’d be oaths and uproar the entire 
night... Yo. Lhew there was Krist. 

Reinar made his decision. He could hear his heart 
beating in tune with his thought. This was the new 
life for which his heart had longed. Now to make 
the plunge, completely. She must be a good and inno- 
cent girl, if she loved her mother so much that she 
refused to go away in spite of her own yearning de- 
sire. 

Reinar saw her as through a fog cut across by 
uncounted fancies. It was he who was sensuously 
aroused now, uncontrolled; for she was the first 
woman who had talked to him sensibly for two 
years. Perhaps she too was caught by her imagina- 
tion and the thought that he could help her get to 
sea; it was not her fault that she was young and un- 
conventional, and full of all sorts of queer longings. 
He’d be a cur if he misunderstood. Maybe he could 
be paid off to-morrow; then they could marry .. . 
just a kiss . . . to-night. 

Kilda stood near him, her head thrown back, her 
eyes on his. Suddenly, he recognized the harlot’s leer 
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and he knew that it was all just fantasy, lies. He 
turned to the door; there was a roaring in his ears, 
it was queer how hard it was to get up. Almost as if 
he was at sea, this roaring. . . . He wished it might 
be the wind, the harsh southwest, running through its 
scales in the first night watch. Or if this swaying 
world around him were only the incessant motion 
of the ship in a driving sea off South Georgia. It 
was so hot here, the air was heavy, the tumult in his 
head sucked him into itself . . . it carried all else 
away. 

He ripped out a flaming oath and once more 
started for the door. He couldn’t find it, and Kilda’s 
arms lay around his neck. ‘That damned wine.” 
Reinar swept the bottle from the table with a crash- 
ing blow. It smashed to bits. 

Kilda laughed in his arms. 


Xx 


When Reinar awoke next morning, on board the 
Astral, there lay on him a heavy, heavy burden, 
which he knew he must bear throughout his life. It 
would be better to die. Now they all had the right 
to mock him, to curse him. It would be better to die. 

He lay still for a long time, thinking. Was it really 
so bad that there was nothing he could do to wipe 
out his guilt? Was it quite impossible that things 
should ever be as they once were? He would try 
never to be angry with any one, nor lose his temper; 
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he would work for them all; for was he not a poor, 
miserable wretch who dared not look any man in the 
eyes without betraying his sin? Wouldn’t it be more 
manly to go on living such a life, intentionally, than 
fool himself and then break his most sacred vows? 
Where was his strong will? . . . his resolute, happy 
will, with hat on neck, and song on lips . . . so 
secure and so convinced that Hunter Street’s merry 
girls and the Astral’s dauntless sailors were meant to 
help one another enjoy life ... where was it 
now? 

All this had sneaked in on him in a moment of 
weakness. He, Reinar Graadyb, had let himself be 
fooled. No, he had known beforehand that his will 
wasn’t worth much. It wasn’t the sacred, salty, 
strong-in-adversity will that Krist had spoken of; it 
was only a sort of self-confidence that had swelled 
up in his heart, now that the last spark of the God- 
spirit had fled, with face in hands. And it had led 
him into the arms of a common harlot, who traded 
with her body and demanded cash payment. She had 
twisted him around her finger like a piece of thread 
. . . just with a look; while the poor bit of God- 
spirit sobbed out there, alone in the darkness, on 
the railway tracks. 

And he really had seen through the whole situa- 
tion, even before she came. He’d smelt a rat as soon 
as the mother began to talk about “poor Father” 
who had gone overboard, in a jag, off Lord Howe 
Island. But he’d turned his back on all that, and had 
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dared temptation to the last ditch. Yes, that must 
have been his idea, for otherwise he would have torn 
himself loose, put his fingers in his ears, kicked the 
door open, and gone his way. As he had always done 
before last night. 

And now he wanted to die. . . . If only, just for 
one single day, it could all be as before! He would 
work day and night, like the lowest slave, for his en- 
tire life, if only that yesterday could be blotted out. 
. . . Ah, dear Lord! If only he had his old joy of 
living back again, it would be a gay, glad festival 
just to put out to sea. Could he but be allowed to 
fight the old fight again, with prayers and torturing 
desire, he would feel that heaven stood open to him. 
How could he ever look his mother in the eyes again. 
Was it not just this sin which she had named as the 
deadliest of all? . . . And Britta. . 

Reinar had always considered Britta Gyvel an 
angel. In his thoughts, he had lifted her high above 
him. To talk to her had been his greatest happiness. 
Now, for the first time, he realized that it was be- 
cause he loved her, worshiped her. Now he saw that 
during these last years she had been so near his 
heart, so near. Now he understood all the wishes 
that had gathered about her, he knew that such 
thoughts are given only to the one with whom a man 
would share life’s shifting watches, or sail alone all 
his days. 

And now he must sail alone all his days. He could 
not hold out his hand and ask her to come with him, 
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for at the very first glance she would know that he 
had committed the most deadly of all sins, and her 
answer would dissolve in sobs on her lips. 

If only all could be as before, he would pray to 
God every day, like the sailor-priest in the Bowery, 
and the whole forecastle might hear. But heaven was 
closed to him. He stood in outer darkness, where 
there was weeping and gnashing of teeth. 

It was Sunday; but Reinar did not turn out as 
usual, to enjoy a magazine and a freshly cleaned pipe 
in the sunshine on the deck-house. He lay long abed, 
then walked back and forth on the forward deck, 
with drooping head. All day he neither ate nor 
drank. 


The Astral had taken on a full cargo of coal and 
was on her way to Manzanillo. 

The start was made the first day of September, 
and she stood southward, under a fresh north- 
west full-sail breeze, working toward the regions 
of the roaring forties. The wind slackened after a 
few days, and remained light and shifting, until, 
somewhere between Tasmania and the southern New 
Zealand islands, they ran into a dead calm with 
clouded sky and palely gleaming sea. 

Reinar had noticed that he was sick . . . infected 
. . . but had not spoken of it to any one. Then that 
was why she had looked so poorly. His discovery did 
not particularly impress him. The worst had already 
happened; the cup was full to the brim. He only 
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wished that he had not written home and given his. 
Mexican address. It was his intention to break off, as 
soon as possible, all connection with his home. 

Many plans whirled through his brain, until he de- 
cided that at least he could send money to his mother 
from every port. But as for going home, looking her 
in the eyes, feeling her arms around his neck, and 
hearing her “‘Welcome, my dear boy,” ... no 
. . . better to drop over the rail some night. 

The day the dstral sailed, five new hands came 
on board, from a lodging-house over in Stockton. 
One was unconscious, dead drunk, and it was not un- 
til they had been twelve hours at sea that they could 
awake any sign of life in him. 

Then he disclosed the fact that he had come from 
far inland, and had no notion where he was; also 
that he had never been aboard a ship before. He was 
seasick, and quite helpless, and as he shuffled aft one 
day to take the wheel, Fighting Mac met him at the 
companionway to the poop-deck and threatened him 
with dire disaster if he ever showed himself aft 
again. 

The poor lout ran forward in shivering fright, 
cowered near the forward deck-house all day, and. 
rubbed the rust from the anchor chains on watch 
and off. 

Reinar took pity on him and tried to cheer him up 
that evening and induce him to eat. He sat down at 
the table, his gaze fixed on Reinar during the entire 
meal; but he could not swallow a mouthful. 
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“Sure, wan can see the chap has aten sometime in 
his life,” said Paddy; ‘‘so I don’t think ’twill be 
nicissary for us to tache him.” 

Then the Australian rose slowly. He supported 
himself against the table edge and looked from one 
to the other with eyes in which shone a mind de- 
ranged. 

‘You'll forgive me,” he spoke with weary voice; 
“but I’ve not done anything wrong, and I can take 
care of myself; why can’t you leave me alone? I'll be 
going my way soon . . . only just tell me how far I 
am from home . . . for I must get back there . . 
ah Temust: getehome’ so .2getehomens as. belGae 
you kill me. . . . Why should you want to kill me? 
[ve not done anything wrong.” 

There was silence in the forecastle when he 
dropped back into his seat. The sailors finished their 
meal quickly, one by one, and stole out on deck. 
Some said the Australian hadn’t yet slept off his 
booze; but the majority, Reinar among them, were 
sure the man was insane. 

Reinar found a chance to talk to the second 
mate, around eight bells, but was met with a care- 
less shrug. 

“Tf the lad wants to go home, there’s no reason to 
deny him that pleasure. The roads are open, and any- 
way, he’s no good here.” 

Nothing more happened for a time, and next day 
both Reinar and Krist tried to quiet and comfort 
the Australian. They elicited from him the informa- 
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tion that he was shepherd on a farm near Liverpool 
Plains, and that he’d come into Newcastle to de- 
posit money. He had absolutely no knowledge of 
how he came to be aboard the Astral. He had never 
been at sea before and had the craziest notions re- 
garding ships and sea-folk. 

They gathered the impression that he had not 
been particularly bright at any time, and Krist said: 
“The poison that hell-hound in Stockton befuddled 
him with sent his poor wits out of bounds entirely. 
The machine’s whirlin’ round as best it can. He’s 
quite mad now, the poor lad, and he’ll be no better 
till he gets back to his farm.” 

Reinar’s own trouble awoke a violent longing.to 
help the Australian, who in return seemed drawn by 
Reinar’s somber mood and attached himself to the 
“mariner” as he called him. Reinar would some- 
times question him about sheep-breeding, horses, 
and dogs, which noticeably cheered the poor shep- 
herd, particularly when Reinar one day gave him his 
hand with the promise to go back to the farm with 
him and see that he secured his old job. This prom- 
ise made so strong an impression on the Australian’s 
mind that he followed Reinar all day long, like a 
faithful dog. 

Once he told about life on the big sheep farm, the 
long droughts when the sun scorched the grass until 
they had to cut foliage and bark from the trees to 
feed the sheep, and even then the poor creatures fell 
by the thousands from lack of water. With empty, 
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staring eyes he described the pitiful bleating of the 
unfortunate lambs, day and night, until they finally 
lay with glazing eyes, dying . . . then he burst into 
tears. 

Many a man was ruined by such a drought. It was 
really safer to go around working for others, clip- 
ping wool or the like; although, after a long 
drought, it might be dangerous to go riding about 
the country. If there was a cloud-burst, the rivers 
overflowed their banks, torrents swirled and eddied 
over the fords, and many a time horse and rider 
disappeared, to be washed up on land miles distant. 

He hadn’t much courage; for when he began to 
tell of his unpleasant adventures he would shiver 
with terror at the thought of going through the like 
again. He might begin with large gestures, but soon 
he would drop back and cower like a frightened 
beast. The crew tried to keep him cheered up, and 
the cook managed to get a bite into him now and 
then; but he refused to sleep. Night after night he 
sat on a box in a corner of the forecastle, staring into 
vacancy; but the sailors noticed that he saw what 
was going on. He would strike matches frequently, 
the flame seemed to hold his darkening gaze until it, 
too, went out. 

One night Reinar awoke with the feeling that 
some one was pushing against his bunk. A match was 
struck almost in his face. It was the Australian. 
Reinar started up, flung his legs over the edge of 
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the berth; but the other stood staring into the quiet 
flame. 

“There’s peace in the sunshine. . . . They’re 
waiting to kill me, here,” he whispered. ‘““They’ve 
been sharpening knives all night; but Pll fool them. 
I’ve been thinking it over. I’m so tired. How long do 
you think it will take me to swim to land? I'll go 
home some day.” 

The match went out. The Australian fumbled 
about for Reinar, stroking him gently on the cheek. 

“You understand me; I can see that. There’s a 
big, big darkness around us two. But I’m going into 
the light, I’m going home. You'll come some day; 
you can’t live in darkness. Be glad, mariner; it’s 
wonderful to go from darkness into the white light. 
The sun shines all day at home, and the little lambs 
run around in the brightness and the warmth and 
eat the sweet grass. . . . Look.” He lit a match 
and stared with a happy smile into the flame. ‘You 
can come and visit me if you wish to. You have the 
address for the Land of Light with the many man- 
sions. But none of the others shall have it.” His 
voice was scarcely audible. ‘““They’re waiting to kill 
me, you know. . . . No, no, you'd say that, but I 
know better. We’re living in darkness here, but Ill 
be up and away some day. When the sun sinks, [’Il 
walk over its rays to the Land of Light. No one can 
hold me. I don’t like this, here. I must get back to 
the little lambs that bleat after me from the fold.” 
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He laughed softly, a queer lifeless laugh, and 
struck a new match. 

“You'll come and visit me and see the little lambs 

. in the sunshine? Hear them bleat . . . the 
little ones are calling me. Yes, I’ll go to bed, but PII 
not sleep. Hear them sharpening their knives .. . 
the lambs run away . . . they do it every night, but 
I’ll fool them. Good-by, mariner. . . . You're a 
kind lad. . . . Watch that they don’t get you.” 

The match went out, and Reinar heard the Aus- 
tralian shambling back to his corner. 

When the watch was changed, he was gone. All 
search was fruitless. But when the second mate went 
to look at the log, about eight bells, he saw that the 
line was broken almost at the indicator. The Astral 
had been running close-hauled with steady breeze 
during the previous watch, so that it was easy to 
understand why no one had heard the splash when 
he sprang overboard. 

The affair was discussed in the forecastle next 
day, and at the midday mess a young Londoner, 
Tommy by name, who had had the wheel from two 
to four the previous night, said that he had heard 
several queer cries aft, about five bells, but had 
supposed it was some sea-bird. The cries continued, 
with interruptions, for about half an hour, then sud- 
denly ceased. He felt uncomfortable, for he thought 
it might be an albatross, and it was said the albatross 
brings bad luck. But when he heard no more, he 
quieted down and paid no further attention to the 
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incident. Now he was sure it must have been the 
Australian, shrieking in fear of death. 

The log indicator showed that the line had 
broken around three o’clock, since the rate of sail- 
ing had been steady all the watch until the wind 
freshened, between three and four. He must have 
been dragged along for at least half an hour, and 
must have had some moments of sanity, as he had 
evidently tried to call for help. 

The other men sat quiet in an oppressive silence, 
and, although no one could have explained why, the 
notion grew and grew that the second mate had 
heard the Australian’s cries and had cut the log-line. 

A few stories of similar incidents were told, and 
the forecastle was in bitter mood until evening, when 
there was work to do aloft. It grew cooler, the sea 
rose rapidly, and the wind veered, giving promise of 
remaining westerly. 


XI 


Britta Gyvel was not more than eighteen years old 
when Reinar had last seen her. She stood in his 
thoughts as a sacred ideal of freshness and purity, 
with which he felt himself on intimate terms; but 
now it was different. 

He glimpsed the fact that Britta might not be a 
revelation from another world, but an earthly being 
like himself, a woman who would some day become 
a man’s wife, and mother to babes that drank the 
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milk from her breast and cried themselves to sleep in 
her arms. Then it was that Reinar saw his whole past 
unveiled, illumined. His uneasy dreams, his fore- 
castle battles for his principles, his loneliness, his 
struggles to keep himself clean and sound, his dour 
delight in the storm’s rush and the manifold happen- 
ings of sea-life, his austere and bashful thoughts of 
Britta—all were but the expression of his love for 
her. 

He loved Britta Gyvel, then, loved her soul as a 
man loves the soul to which he would bind himself 
for life; but there lay a fiery sword between them be- 
cause he had sinned and stood dishonored before 
Britta and the babes that should drink health from 


her breast. 


Krist had several times asked Reinar the reason 
for his depression; but it was not until they had been 
ten days at sea and were scudding eastward under 
the howling westerlies, that Reinar confided in his 
friend. 

‘God blast me!” exclaimed Krist. ‘“And you too! 
I never should have imagined it. I’d give a year’s 
pay not to have had that happen. When I go back 
Pll kill that hag and her young one. I’ve heard of 
them before, they say the mother did washing for 
sailors and long before that young slut was old 
enough she dragged her along aboard the ships, to 
teach her her business. Oh, that witch of hell .. . 
that . . . If you only knew how glad I was that you 
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were the sort of boy who wouldn’t have any dealin’s 
with such truck! It was partly my fault, too, lL 
shouldn’t have let you drift around by yourself. I 
thought you were made of better stuff, and could 
hold yourself like a man without any one’s interfer- 
ence. I wasn’t countin’ on myself, I'm long since lost. 
. . . I was expectin’ so much of you. . . . Well, 
never mind. No use lettin’ go now. It happens to 
most of us, and you hayen’t any girl yet, have you?” 

Reinar looked him straight in the eyes. “No, you 
can take your oath on that, and I'll never have any.” 

“Go aft to the Old Man,” advised Krist. “The 
sooner the better. Maybe it is not so bad. Just the 
usual thing, I suppose? Don’t take it to heart, son, 
and do whatever the skipper tells you. I’ve seen a 
whole ships’ crew, thirty-eight men, infected in one 
single evening in Hongkong. It’s daily food there. 
And I can warrant you that one or more of that 
crowd are in perfectly good shape now, particularly 
when the weather is cold and the bedbugs go to 
sleep. Head up, lad. You'll have to live on a diet, of 
course; and that won't be easy. But we'll change 
your rations a bit and in six weeks more you'll be 
fresh as a fish in cold water.” 

When Reinar went aft to the cabin Captain Silver 
gave him a hasty examination, then sat looking at 
him. The skipper was no talker as a rule; but now 
he expressed his feelings with vehemence: 

“You ought to be whipped, you curs you; whipped 
till you learn sense enough to realize the risk you 
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run in this hoggish life you lead. Why didn’t you 
come to me at once? You might have infected my 
whole fo’c’stle. But it’s all the same to you 
folks, eh?” 

Captain Silver bent over his medicine-chest, and 
there was a moment of silence; the steady voice of 
the wind and the ship’s heaving motion ran together 
for Reinar into a single impression that soothed and 
comforted him in spite of the skipper’s reproaches. 

‘Here’s some medicine.”’ Captain Silver turned 
back to Reinar. “But you must quit using tobacco in 
any form, and keep to a diet as well as you can. 
Nothing fat, nor too salt; and remember, perfect 
cleanliness is most important. Fortunately, you can’t 
get a drop of liquor this side of the Pacific Ocean, so 
there’ll be no chance for any foolishness before we 
get to Manzanillo. It would really be charity to you 
men to shut you up in a cage while we’re in port.” 

‘Yes, that’s true,” murmured Reinar as he turned 
to go. “But best of all would be to slide off the rail 
and have done with it.” 

Captain Silver clapped on his sou’wester; the rain 
beat on the skylight. He lit a cigarette, laid his hand 
on Reinar’s shoulder, and looked at him keenly as he 
let the smoke ooze out through a corner of his 
mouth. 

“You'll kindly wait for that until we’re in port. 
I'll have need of all my hands in these parts,” he 
said severely. Then continued in a milder tone: ‘The 
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mate tells me you're a useful lad. It certainly would 
be foolish for a strong, well-Luilt chap like you to 
lose courage because of this one setback. You’ve had 
your lesson; don’t forget it, young friend, but keep 
your head up. If there’s any change, come to me 
again.” 

Reinar hesitated a moment, moved by the skip- 
per’s kindness. He had a question on his lips, but the 
captain moved toward the chart-house steps. Reinar 
thanked him and went out. Why bother to ask ques- 
tions? The worst had happened; nothing else mat- 
tered. 

Head drooping, he moved forward; but before he 
reached the forecastle a new thought came to him. 
He was an object of pity to both Krist and the cap- 
tain. It was a matter of complete indifference to him 
that the crew, should they hear of his misfortune, 
would be greatly amused; but he knew also that many 
of them would feel sorry for him. He himself would 
bear the consequences of his sin, no matter how 
heavy the load. No one else should try to ease the 
burden for him, even though it crush him. 

He murmured an oath as he entered the fore- 
castle and looked around. Krist nodded encourage- 
ment; but Reinar pulled himself up with a jerk and 
turned his back. 

From that day on, Reinar avoided every one and 
became more and more self-centered. Only once did 
Krist succeed in drawing him into a conversation. He 
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avoided any reference to Newcastle and told stories 
of life in Manzanillo, which he had visited years 
before, with a German bark. 

“I’ve dreamed of that place often, although I 
didn’t spend much time on shore. I was only an 
ordinary seaman then; and it was the first tropical 
town I’d seen, so you can imagine it made an im- 
pression on me—such an overgrown greenhorn as I 
was. 

‘There was no lighthouse at the entrance then; 
but a high white clifi—almost a half-circle, it was— 
lay about five miles to the north; you steered by that. 
They said there wasn’t another like it within forty 
miles. Good roadsted, by the way, this Manca Bay; 
nice place, taking all in all, and a healthy climate. We 
caught turtles from the jolly-boat, or found them on 
the beach when they lay on their eggs in the sand. 
We mixed the meat with pork and roasted it. Good 
chow-chow, I can tell you. 

“If we’re there for Christmas, we can take the 
railway to Colima. We must have a look at the 
volcano if the weather’s fine, and if you won’t come 
with me, then of course I’ll waste my time in the 
first bar I come to where there’s singing going on.” 

Reinar shrugged. He had little pity for Krist, in 
spite of the latter’s evident pains to talk cheeringly. 
He knew that it was all done to encourage him and 
he felt like asking Krist to keep quiet. What the devil 
did he care for the volcano? He had volcano enough 
inside himself. 
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Krist was silent a moment, staring out. Suddenly 
Reinar remembered their first meeting in the Bow- 
ery. It was just that look in Krist’s eyes that had 
begun their friendship . . . the look that mirrored 
the sea’s whole mysterious breadths and depths. 

Then Krist continued, as if to himself: ‘They lie 
to the nor’east, the Two Sisters; we may see them 
with snow on their summits. They are higher than 
Japan’s Fijiyama, that revelation of beauty, the 
mountain toward which rise the dreams and longing 
of millions of little yellow Japs. Can you remem- 
ber how when we were kids we read the legends of 
the Matterhorn, of the sunset glow around the blush- 
ing Jungfrau? They are pale beside the mystery 
that hangs over the Colima Two Sisters. 

“T have seen those two volcanos in my dreams, 
more than once, and then awakened in fever. Now 
I shall see them with waking eyes, see them at sun- 
set with fracto-stratus around their waists . . . see 
the two peaks sailin’ side by side, white cones against 
the blue sky. We'll go back on board then, son, and 
sleep in peace. They stand there, planted dour and 
naked in the midst of tropical luxuriance, with ter- 
ror, imprecation and death in their hearts—”’ 

“Yes that’s how we stand here,” broke abruptly 
from Reinar. “But one day comes the blow-up and 
then we are free.” 

He jumped down off the rail and went into the 
forecastle. 

The change in Reinar was so noticeable that none 
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of the original crew of the Astral could help seeing 
it. But if any of them tried to penetrate his reserve, 
they would find themselves put off with a curt word, 
and it was not long before they left him to himself. 

This, however, did not seem quite to Reinar’s 
taste, and when unrest and quarrels became frequent 
in the forecastle, he was, more often than not, chief 
instigator. He would interfere, uninvited, in any dis- 
pute, advancing the most extreme views, and then 
throw himself with keen enjoyment into the result- 
ing brawl. If defeated, he would soon renew the 
quarrel—something he had never done in former 
days. From being treated with indifference, he soon 
found himself opposed by almost the entire crew. 
But this, apparently, was what he desired. 

Krist and he drifted rapidly apart. At first it cut 
Reinar to the heart to see his friend’s attempts to 
reéstablish their once intimate relations; but later he 
saw it as part of his punishment. There were times 
when wild longing would seize him just to talk to 
Krist; but he must drink the cup to the dregs. He 
became careless in his dress, and lost his zest for 
work. It was better just to sit still and brood. Some- 
times he would take hold fiercely and risk his life 
needlessly. If any one commented, a gleam of scorn 
would flash across his face. How he hated them, the 
despicable milksops! .. . 

From now on it was Krist who played the ac- 
cordion; but he touched it only at rare intervals and 
never when Reinar was present. 
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Hugo the Finn was still on board. He was the only 
man with whom Reinar exchanged an occasional re- 
mark, and gradually a sort of comradeship devel- 
oped between them. Hugo was a taciturn chap; as 
Krist said once, he seemed to understand nothing 
but revenge. He never took part in general conversa- 
tion in the forecastle; but one night, on watch, he 
opened up to Reinar and narrated terrifying tales 
of knife battles by night, or of love-affairs that al- 
ways ended with a knife in some one’s heart. He 
confessed that he had once followed a man half-way 
round the globe, until he finally met him one evening 
on a quay in Calcutta. 

Hugo paused a moment and Reinar stared at him 
as the Finn, in a voice quivering with emotion, whis- 
pered: 

“T heaved him over between the quay and his own 
ship; but first he had to taste the ‘DaNIOU. aie 
Look here.” 

Solemnly he drew the long Finnish knife from 
his boot. At the hilt the blade was broad, running out 
in a slightly curved point. Reinar shuddered, but he 
had to try the feel of it in his hand, how one held 
it when one killed with it. 

“Nobody but you shall see it. You keep it hidden 
until the whole bunch comes over you, or you're 
driven into a corner, in fear for your life. Then let 
them look out for the ‘Savior.’”’ He caressed the 
edge with his horny fingers. As he rubbed it it gave 
out a delicate ice-cold tone. Then he let it glide back 
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into the leg of his sea-boot, where he had sewed a 
sheath for it. 

During the next two months Reinar spent much of 
his time on night-watches with Hugo. At first he had 
thought Hugo’s tales a bit childish; then he found 
himself listening tensely to strange stories of omens, 
of Finnish old wives who could conjure the Evil One, 
of horrible shipwrecks when men went mad in open 
boats and drew lots to decide who should sacrifice 
his life to save the others. 

There were nights when Hugo would start up with 
a scream. One such time he ran out on the deck, 
crying that Satan was after him; but he soon came 
to himself and stumbled back to his bunk without a 
word. He had fantastic dreams, which he interpreted 
to Reinar as they sat on the forward hatch during 
the night-watch. The dreams were like his thoughts, 
his stories—all about fights for some woman, about 
self-immolating mother love, or about a girl who 
had been forsaken by her lover and wandered day 
and night along the shore until her mind gave way 
and she threw herself into the sea with her child in 
her arms. The pure in heart might still hear her 
cries, if they came upon the spot unawares, in the 
dark of the moon. 

He would tell of old North Sea craft, pumping 
their way from port to port, because the builder’s 
wife had sold her soul to the Evil One. He told of 
screams in the rigging, and a corpse in oilskins and 
sea-boots, coming on board with a heavy sea the 
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third day of the storm, when disaster was certain 
and the Jutland reefs lay white in smoking surf less 
than a watch-drift to leeward. 

Reinar absorbed all these stories and egged Hugo 
on to tell more and more, for sometimes they could 
pull his thoughts from between the millstones where 
they ground, around and around; but when memory 
came of the talks he and Krist had had on the voy- 
age out from New York, he would yearn despair- 
ingly for those vanished days. The future, so it 
seemed to him, lay in hopeless blackness. 

In such moments he would be tortured by doubts 
as to whether he should go home or not. It was cow- 
ardly to stay away, cowardly to let his mother share 
the burden with him, and cowardly to hide it from 
her. Nice problem, eh? One lie more mattered so 
little. ““You’re lost anyway,” he murmured to him- 
self, ‘and at least Mother will be so happy to see 
you.” And Britta? No, he could not hide anything 
from her; she would see through him at the very first 
glance. No, better stay away, then Britta might for- 
get him. But if she didn’t? Then she should know 
the truth; that might teach her to hate him. “What 
shall I do? . . . No, my will only drifts with the 
winds.” 

‘Here, Charlie, what are you doing in my bunk? 
You want the accordion? No, no one’ll play on that 
instrument for a while yet. Put it back . . . put it 
back, I tell you.” 

A sea-boot came flying from the other end of the 
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forecastle; Reinar paid no attention to it. He and 
Charlie were entangled in a mad hand-to-hand tussle 
in the half-dark, where the ship’s rolling sent the 
shadow of the foremast swinging to and fro across 
the bulkhead. 

Reinar was sick of his whole existence when the 
Astral, after a three-months voyage, cast anchor in 
Manca Bay off Manzanillo. 


XII 


After the arrival in Manzanillo the watches were 
changed to the land schedule, as the ship remained at 
anchor in the bay. Only Krist and Reinar remained 
on board; neither felt like going on shore for amuse- 
ment. They worked at the coal side by side, Reinar 
keeping at it unceasingly. 

One Saturday afternoon there was a Grande 
Festejo in the town. All work was called off, the un- 
loading ceased, the entire crew was given holiday. 

Krist’s suggestion to Reinar that they take the 
day for the excursion to Colima was answered with 
a curt refusal. He would not go ashore. 

Krist looked at him dully. “You must not bury 
yourself here on board. Come . . . go with me.” 
Reinar made a grimace and went forward. He was 
afraid of his own mood at the bare thought of bright 
garments and smiling faces. He despised all pleasure. 

Krist’s lips drew together; one couldn’t be con- 
tinually dependent on other people’s crotchets. He 
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some of the most unruly elements among the crew, 
of whom several had secured two full days of free- 
dom. The spontaneous jollity with which the Mexi- 
cans celebrated their holiday invited a thunderous ex- 
plosion of spirits after the daily grind amid the coal. 

Toward afternoon Captain Silver came on board 
with letters; among them one for Reinar, from 
home. 

He settled himself comfortably by the starboard 
cat-head before he dared open the envelop. He had 
the feeling that once the letter was read, it would 
mean breaking off the last connection with his home. 

No one disturbed him. What sailors were on 
board were in the forecastle. Now and then a light 
zephyr moved the awning. Reinar was deeply 
touched at the letter. It seemed strange that his 
mother could write him as lovingly as before. She 
longed to see him, asked him to come home as soon 
as ever he felt inclined. Tender, solicitous affection 
breathed from every line, confusing him at first, then 
turning him hot with shame, pressing with soft fin- 
gers on his heart. He had imagined that a letter 
from home would ring like the Trump of Doom, and 
yet it toned as gently as evening bells. 

She wrote that his letters showed her how much 
he was growing like his father. “God grant you may 
become the man he was,” she wrote. Reinar felt a 
rush of longing for his lost father. Had he lived, 
he could have talked to him as to no other. Mother 
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was good, was all love and tenderness, but she was a 
woman. That made a difference. Odd he’d never 
thought of that before. Reinar read his letter 
through again, and fell into a deep study, staring 
out toward the land. 

The sunbeams sparkled on Manca Bay. South of 
the town the shore lay low and arid; but toward the 
northeast it rose through hillsides of luxuriant trop- 
ical growth to the blue haze of a distant mountain 
range. 

Reinar closed his eyes and sat motionless, his head 
in his hands. His thoughts went their own way. He 
saw himself sitting in a kitchen chair, the sun stream- 
ing warm through the window. His mother moved 
back and forth between the larder and the table, 
arranging dishes on the big Chinese tray. That was 
home . . . yes. A quiet smile parted his lips as he 
heard the jingling fall of spoons on saucers. The 
kettle sang over its gas flame with a mosquito-thin 
humming; the sound seemed to rise and sink before 
him like the dance of gnats on a summer evening. 
Curves, circles, pricks, then a mad whirling ring of 
the entiré’swarm: . ... 

Each time his mother passed him she stroked his 
hair gently, and once she held his head to her breast 
so that he could hear her heart-beats. ““‘We two must 
make life as endurable for each other as we can; we 
two who are left alone.”’ She had once said that, and 
now she wrote it again. 

He thought he felt tears dropped down into his 
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hair, but he dared not look up to see if she were cry- 
ing, for his eyes had known sin. . - the deadly 
sin . . . as she had once written. 

Then a bell rang. He heard Britta Gyvel ex- 
claim, ‘Has Reinar really come!” 

He could not hear whether it was joy or tears or 
horror or just indifference in her voice. He crouched 
low, low, that she might not see him. The floor took 
pity on him; it parted and he sank, sank; but far, 
far down he could still hear that tone: “Has Reinar 
really come?” At last it came with a distant tear- 
stifled scream, hushed into quiet by humming pine 
forests, like Shenandoah’s sobbing call. Then the 
wind in the palm-crowns smothered it; the fire of the 
afternoon sun on the rippling waters of Manca Bay 
burned off the picture. . . . From the depths arose 
the Astral’s hull, stretching its topgallant spars to- 
ward the azure sky like aimed assagais. 

Reinar sat there the entire afternoon, until the 
sun sank into the sea and darkness fell. The awning 
was taken in, the decks wet down, then he went back 
to his place on the forecastle-head. It was quiet 
there, only occasionally came a laugh or a shout from 
the forecastle. From farther off could be heard the 
even boiling of the sea when combers broke against 
the arid shore. A flock of flamingos from the lagoons 
passed high over him. Their distant trumpet-call, the 
muffled thunder of the ocean, were cello tones in the 
eternal music of the All. Chords in Reinar’s soul 
vibrated into the resonance; hushed, with a peculiar, 
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peaceful tone. He pressed his mother’s letter to his 
lips and sat long, lost in the deep peace of the tropic 
night, revealed to him by his mother’s love, the love 
that does not seek for self... . 


Reinar did not know how long he had been in bed 
when he was awakened by a boat coming head on 
against the gangway ladder. The scraping of oars 
and loud curses cut through the quiet. Now they 
were on deck. Krist, Hugo, and six or seven other 
sailors tumbled, drunk and in hot altercation, over 
the high door-sill into the forecastle. 

The core of the disturbance was a quarrel between 
Krist and Hugo. The others had taken sides for or 
against. It looked as though there had been a fist 
fight; garments were torn and awry. One of the men 
drew a bottle of pulque from his pocket and tried to 
intervene; he was of Krist’s party, but Krist knocked 
the bottle from his hand with a blow that sent it 
smashing against the door. 

‘There'll be no drinkin’ here!” cried Krist. ‘This 
is a real fight.” 

“To the blood!” yelled the Finn. ‘“There’s trick- 
ery here.” His hand flew to his boot. ‘The ‘‘Say- 
ior” shone faintly in the gleam from the hanging 
lamp as Hugo, with a maniac roar, sprang upon 
Krist and thrust. He had run amuck. 

Reinar rolled out of his bunk, but Krist was 
quicker still. Dodging from under the knife-thrust, 
he struck the Finn full in the solar plexus with a 
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force that threw him over the table against the fore- 
mast and knocked the knife from his hand. 

Two of the men jumped forward, but Krist held 
up a protesting hand and bent for the weapon. His 
eyes were veiled, dull and leaden. Reinar knew he 
had gone mad with pulque. 

“T know what I am doing.” Krist’s voice was low, 
but oddly distinct. “I can forgive almost anything, 
but Hugo has killed my one friend, slowly, day by 
day, and I’ve had to look on . . . watch day by day, 
hour by hour.” Krist’s voice rose now, the last words 
came in a howl: “For this, Hugo shall die.” 

With the quickness of a lightning-flash his arm 
rose and launched the “Savior.” 

Reinar did not know how he managed to turn 
aside the thrust, or what happened after. He did 
not notice the knife in his own arm until the blood 
welled through his shirt-sleeve onto the table, ois 

When the second mate came forward with a re- 
volver trigger-ready in his hand, there was quiet in 
the forecastle. 

The Finn still lay across the table, groaning. Krist 
sat on a ship’s chest, his hands before his face, sob- 
bing. Reinar knelt beside him, his head on his 
friend’s knee, his mother’s letter in bloody fingers. 
His heart beat madly in proud happiness that he 
should have received his wound in such manner ..- . 
from Krist. Never had he been so unutterably 
glad. 

Krist cursed Reinar, but at last the steady flow of 
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blood sobered him, and restored his mastery over 
himself. 

During the night the two men walked back and 
forth across the Astral’s forward deck. They spoke 
but little; words were powerless here, and trite. But 
they walked side by side, hour after hour, each 
happy to feel the other near. That was all-sufficient. 

That night revealed to Reinar Krist’s utter loneli- 
ness. . . . Krist, the joyous, the daring, he whose 
will upheld him where Reinar had gone under. He 
pondered over it, remembering how gentle, how 
valiant Krist had been in all his loneliness, until one 
day his will had been paralyzed and all that he had 
held back, forced under, came to light. 

Reinar saw himself as he was that night. He had 
had thought only for his own trouble. . . . How 
small, how unimportant it had become! His heart 
overflowed with rough tenderness for the man who 
walked by his side, and he had moments of secret 
joy at the gash in his arm, which, all his life, would 
remind him of a man’s true friendship. 

The night slid rapidly by under their silent march- 
ing. When the cap of clouds over the Andes had 
turned rose and night had faded into day as by the 
touch of a magic wand, the two men had said all—a 
confession without words. ; 

The sun shot up over the mountain range; high up 
in the morning-bright sky great birds sailed out to 
sea. The bay danced in the sunlight. The first fishing 
boats came paddling in, to the monotonous chant of 
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Mexican oarsmen. One by one they rounded the 
point and chopped their way toward the town. 

The cook came out on the after deck, rubbed his 
red hair-tufts, yawning, stretched his arms toward 
the sky. It was Sunday morning and there was Sun- 
day mood in Krist’s voice as, with a merry nod, he 
turned to Reinar. 

“Then it'll all be in status quo, as my old teacher 
used to say after he’d caned us.” 

“What does that mean?” 

““As before the war.” 

“No, it never is. . . . Is it?” 

“You're right,” answered Krist. “It must be quite 
different from now on. This voyage has made a 
grown man of you, and has given me gray hair, 
maybe. Well, that can be just as good. The sad thing 
was that we didn’t get to Colima. I thought that this 
time I’d get near the top of the volcano. We’re half- 
way up now. Thirty or forty miles out to sea they 
say the depth is five miles.” 

“I’m not much good in the mountains now,” said 
Reinar. ‘“‘One never does reach the top. If only one 
could avoid the abyss . . .” he added sadly. 

“Yes, yes... one must work to reach the 
heights . . . but we can admire them and send our 
thoughts up to them. We may be a wretched lot, but 
to-day is Sunday. Come, let me bind up your arm 
properly. Cooky’ll heat some water for us. We'll 
wash up, smoke, and be happy.” 

The Astral discharged her cargo and took on 
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ballast for San Francisco. Just before she sailed 
Reinar received another letter from his mother, in 
which she told him she was not at all well and asked 
him to come home. 

This letter also remained unanswered. Reinar had 
decided to stay away for several years more, at the 
very least. 


XII 


Immediately on arrival in San Francisco, the 
greater part of the crew was discharged, and the 
others received their wages to date. Reinar spent 
his Saturday afternoon in the town, mainly to send 
money home. He needed so little himself. Then he 
went to see a physician. 

The little white-haired man moved his shoulders 
in a non-committal shrug. 

“Well?” Reinar asked, casually. 

The physician bent his head, took off his spec- 
tacles, polished them a moment in silence, his eyes 
blinking. Then he straightened up with an energetic 
gesture and looked wisely at Reinar. 

“Can't very well say, young man. It’s quite im- 
possible to determine, offhand, what turn your 
trouble might take. You have not kept to the neces- 
sary cure you should have undertaken as soon as you 
discovered what was the matter. A sensible diet and 
the right kind of work are of the greatest possible 
importance. For the present, however, the disease 
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appears to have neutralized itself. It may possibly 
hold this condition for some months, and then slowly 
disappear . . . perhaps forever. Still, on the other 
hand, I advise you not to feel too sure.” 

“Nothing to be done then? Let things go as best 
they may?” Reinar’s voice was bitter. Until now 
there had been, deep down in his heart, a ray of 
hope. 

“T do not want to frighten you, but I am an old 
man, and I must tell you the truth, which is that a 
later and more dangerous relapse is not at all im- 
possible. You must take it calmly and try to under- 
stand me. If I am compelled to cast a shadow over 
your future, it is because I would consider any other 
action unforgivable neglect of my duty as a physi- 
cian. I cannot hide from you the fact that your illness 
may have the most painful consequences for you, as 
for the woman whom you may desire as your life’s 
partner. And do not forget the children. If you 
knew ... oh yes, I know . . . you'll not marry. 
I hear that promise so often,” he continued, hesitat- 
ing, “but in spite of that . . .” 

“Thanks,” cut in Reinar. “Thanks, that you told 
me the truth. How much do I owe you?” He paid, 
and went out. 

Nothing to be done. . . . Oh well, he knew what 
he wanted. 

He met Captain Silver on the docks, with a letter 
for him. It was from Denmark, had been forwarded 
from Manzanillo. Reinar twisted the envelop in his 
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hand. He did not know the writing; there was no ad- 
dress on the back. 

A sudden certainty shot through him like a flash, 
the certainty that his mother was dead. He tore 
open the letter; it was from Britta Gyvel. 


Dear REINAR GRAADYB: 

Thanks for your card. It gives me courage to write, for 
I know you are not expecting to hear from me. But I must 
tell you how things stand at home. 

I spent last evening with your mother. She was not well 
and went to bed early. She seemed uneasy and told me she 
had recently asked you to come home; but I could see she was 
worried for fear you did not want to come. When one is so 
alone, many thoughts bother one, thoughts that would not 
come at all otherwise. She seemed purposely avoiding too 
much talk about you. But I could see that you filled her 
every thought, and that she had a premonition she might 
never see you again. 

I have been turning this matter over in my mind, all 
night and all day, and now I am begging you to come 
home, just as soon as you can. If I am doing the wrong 
thing, forgive me. I have prayed to God to guide me, for 
I myself do not know what to do. Your mother is very dear 
to me, and it would be so sad if she were not to see you 
once more. All her thoughts go out to you, and her chief 
anxiety is what you might say in answer to her letter. 

You’ve been away so long this time. It’s two years and a 
half since you left; but I suppose you are so happy out there, 
where everything is so much bigger and grander, that you 
never think of us. 

I am home for good now, and am continuing my training 
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at our own hospital. Mother doesn’t seem to think she can get 
along without me, and one has to keep one’s promise, how- 
ever hard it may be. Oh, I really don’t know what else to 
say! This has been going around and around in my head, I 
simply can’t think coherently any more; things will have to 
go as best they may. 

Please don’t be angry at my letter. That you may have 
only good and successful voyages is the sincere wish of 
Your one-time schoolmate, 

Britta GYVEL. 


Reinar read the letter several times. His heart 
beat heavily, he set his teeth and crushed the letter in 
his clenched fist; then, a moment later, he smoothed 
it out as best he could. It hadn’t done anything 
wrong. He would keep it with him always, for it 
came from Britta. To think she wanted to write to 
him! “Dear, dear Britta Gyvel!’” All the thoughts 
he had tried to dam up in the last months poured 
out freely, tearing open unhealed wounds. The old 
question began again to gnaw at his heart’s peace: 

Does she often think of me? Anyway, she remem- 
bered how long I have been away, and said it seemed 
a long time. . . . Yes it’s long since I saw her. If 
I only knew what she really thinks . . . if I could 
only see her now . . . then I would know what I 
want. She believes things are bigger out here... - 
What does it mean, anyway... - bigger? I don’t 
know. But I know that to have a conscience that 
plagues the life out of one with questions and ques- 
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tions and doubts, all the time . . . that’s big, too 
big for me. . . . It’ll get me, finally, but it’s so long 
about it. 

She’s asking questions, too, for she wants to get 
away. But she has to stay home now. She’s not had 
too easy a time; her mother is hard to live with. So 
she thinks I’d feel better if I came home. But she 
isn’t quite certain . . . maybe . . . or she wouldn’t 
have asked it. Oh God! if I could only live over this 
last half-year! 

She didn’t put any address on the envelop... 
and she’s a sailor’s daughter. Thought it over day 
and night before she wrote. . . . “Now things will 
have to go as best they may.” 

“Yes, now it’ll have to go as best it may.” Reinar 
clenched his right hand to a fist and drove it with 
all his force against the stone mooring-post behind 
him. “No, not as they may, but as J will.” Blood 
dripped from his knuckles. 

I will halt my thoughts before it is too late. You 
shall not suffer for my sin. Only happiness shall come 
to you, sister, Britta Gyvel, my dearest dear. Oh 


God! . . . no, Britta, I mean . . . no, I ought to 
mean God . . . don’t tempt me to go home... . 
You mustn’t. . . . But you may tempt me, call me. 


I shall not go because I will not. 


Reinar wandered aimlessly about the town, the en- 
tire afternoon. There was no coherence in his 
thoughts. His heart pounded, he plodded along with 
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no other object than to kill time; for he did not want 
to go back on board until he was sure his shipmates 
would be ashore. 

The one word that stood out clear in his brain was 
“incurable.” Oh well . . . his choice was made. 

Reinar entered the forecastle about dusk and 
dropped upon a bench by the table. Krist sat alone in 
a corner, playing on the accordion. The lamp was 
already lighted. 

“Why didn’t you go ashore?” There was a plea in 
Reinar’s voice. 

“T was waiting for you.” 

In the silence that followed, long-drawn steamer 
signals floated in from the bay, and the dragging 
footsteps of the night-watchman on deck echoed 
through the empty ship. 

“Well, what did he say?” asked Krist, finally. 

“Who?” Reinar tried to make his voice sound 
indifferent, but felt that his air of casual superiority 
was not a success. 

“The doctor, of course; you went to see him Pe 

“Probably incurable.” Reinar whistled lightly, 
drumming with his heels on the floor. “Go ashore 
with me? We needn’t sit here and bore ourselves to 
death.” The last words came quickly, with a sidelong 
glance at his friend. 

Krist shook his head. His heart ached for Reinar. 
He had long since seen through the lad’s devil-may- 
care manner and knew that he was suffering horribly 
and needed help. 
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“No, not yet. And what now? You'll go home, I 
imagine,” he began. 

‘No; that would never have occurred to me.” 

“What will you do, then? Stay on board for a 
while?” 

Reinar nodded. ‘Yes, and wait and see. Anyway, 
I have an errand in Australia; you remember the 
shepherd? I want to look up his family.” 

“Oh yes!” burst from Krist. “I ought to be glad 
to have such a conscientious shipmate who’s always 
ready to do just what he wants to do, regardless of 
what happens to be his blamed duty.” He bent his 
head, drew out the accordion softly, for he felt 
Reinar’s eyes, full of misery, resting on him. 

“T have no longer any duty toward any one. I’ve 
thrown that honor overboard.” 

“Hm... you ought to go home for your 
mother’s sake. Remember what she wrote you, to 
Manzanillo. She is sick. I fear you may come to re- 
pent it.’ His tone was disquieting, creating a 
silence around them. 

“Repent?” It came out bitterly, deeply sad. 
‘Krist, you can’t expect me to go home . . . like 
this. My whole life, from now on, will be just one big 
repentance. I can’t reproach myself any more than 
I do now, no matter what happens.” 

“God damn me! If you’re that far down, then 
what’s the harm in goin’ home? It can’t hurt you to 
give your mother that last happiness. Forget your- 
self, and cheer up your old lady while you still have 
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her. You'll never have another mother, once she’s 
dead.” 

Krist had risen, but sat down again. He was an- 
noyed at Reinar’s stubbornness, and began to speak 
again: 

‘Now you listen to what happened to me. I went 
out from a good home, with kind parents, when my 
two older brothers had died at sea, the same night. 
They went down with an old bark off the north coast 
of Scotland. You’re too dumb stupid, I suppose, to 
understand that the old folks didn’t want me to go to 
sea, and tried every means of keepin’ me ashore. 
But I felt a chap ought to do what he wanted to do, 
so off I sailed. I reproached the old folks, in my 
thoughts, many times, that they’d forced me to run 
off, for I was mighty fond of them, and now I know 
how much they thought of me, even if it was a mis- 
take on their part. Anyway, I began to show them it 
was a mistake, and I did it thoroughly. 

“T never let them have a word from me in fifteen 
years. I was takin’ my revenge because they’d kept 
me at my studies for four years after confirmation, 
and I tell you, it was a success. When I went back 
after the fifteen years, they were both gone.” Krist 
snapped his fingers and tried to make his voice hard. 
‘Dead and gone, like yesterday’s snow, son. Just 
faded away, grieved themselves to death with anxi- 
ety over their last kid. You can bet your life I had 
my revenge. Lord preserve you from any such ex- 
perience.” 
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‘Now listen . . . and don’t put in any objections. 
I have a suggestion. We'll go along to Rotterdam or 
Hamburg, or any port thereabouts, wherever we can 
get a berth. That'll make the home voyage easier. 
You look in at home, [ll hang around and waste my 
money as usual. Then we'll take passage together as 
before. Your mother doesn’t need to know anything. 
It would be a sin to distress the dear old heart.” 

‘And I’m to go about at home... with a 
leeg es her? 

“Oh well, tell her, then. I'll wager a hundred 
years’ pay she'll love you all the more. She'll forgive 
you, and then you'll be on top.” 

“‘Couldn’t anything worse happen. I'd rather en- 
dure her curses, so that the whole punishment would 
fall on the guilty one.” 

Krist shook his head. ‘‘I thought you were a man,” 
he murmured. 

Reinar rose, and began to pace the forecastle. 
“Don’t say any more about that matter. I’m going 
to Liverpool Plains to tell the Australian’s parents, 
if he has any living, what happened to him. I prom- 
ised.” 

“T can do that errand.” 

“But I’m not going home, I tell you.’’ Reinar 
banged the table with his clenched fist. “‘You’ve been 
a powerful good shipmate, Krist, but I have my own 
free will, and I can sail anywhere in the world I hap- 
pen to want to. Neither you nor any one else can 
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prevent it. I don’t need a nurse-maid.”’ He noticed 
that he was trembling in the stress of emotion, as he 
began to pace the room again. What was the matter 
with Krist this evening? He wasn’t usually so stub- 
born. Reinar was resentful and set his teeth as he 
dropped down upon the bench again, resting his head 
on his hand, and half turning his back on his friend. 

They sat long without speaking. The wind was 
rising outside; a dull bass note came from the rig- 
ging, the hawsers creaked as the ship tugged at them. 
Then Krist began to play, so softly that one scarce 
heard whence came the tones; but little by little the 
tensity of Reinar’s features loosened. He listened. 

Topsail chanteys, capstan chanteys, then bits of 
old shy melodies Krist remembered from his child- 
hood days. They awoke of themselves from the 
slumber of years, called up by memories of home, 
of the two old folk he had forsaken. Frequently he 
would strike a wrong note, for he was not accus- 
tomed to that sort of song, but he managed to play 
them through. 

His own music caught and held him. The tones 
came with gentle melancholy, like raindrops in a 
spring night, soft as a mother’s movements about 
her sick child, moaning with the painful weeping of 
a strong man. The rhythm was marked by his own 
mood, his passionate sympathy and desire to help 
his comrade. Once he looked over at Reinar, who 
sat with bent head, listening, listening. Krist saw his 
profile, and touched a wrong key. What virile fea- 
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tures for so young a lad, but so terribly sad. Krist 
realized his friend’s suffering. A warm feeling of 
comradeship streamed through him, comradeship 
and affection for the lonely young sailor. He forgot 
his own troubles and wished, from the deeps of his 
soul, that he might help. 

With no particular intention in mind, he again let 
his fingers wander, seeking, among the accordion’s 
keys. 

Tones filled the forecastle with the gentle sound 
of the wind’s distant rustling among great pine for- 
ests. The song of the Indian girl’s longing sobbed 
out from wood’s depths beyond rapidly rushing 
rivers: 


Ah, smile in thy dreams and remember the vows 
Of days that are gone. 


When Krist stopped playing, Rainer bowed his 
head over the table and groaned. 

Then he rose, and held out his hand to Krist. “Tl 
go,” he said firmly. “I'll take the first ship to Eu- 
rope. I wish it were just from . . . duty; but God 
help me . . . in restless dreams I hear a voice . . . 
I must hear just once more.” 

He took Britta’s letter from his pocket, laid it in 
front of Krist, and, without a word of farewell, took 
up his hat and went ashore. 

‘Then that’s the way of it, you poor brave boy.” 
Krist sat motionless for a long time. The forecastle 
was as hushed as a church. The lamp gleamed 
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faintly, but marked a bright spot on the table where 
Reinar’s blood had dropped a short while before. 

Suddenly Krist rose up, small-hipped, broad- 
shouldered, erect, and went ashore. 

“T can’t answer for letting the lad wander around 
by himself this evening,” he murmured. “Maybe I 
can trail him and keep an eye on him.” 

His own eyes were bright as he put out the lamp 
and left the forecastle. 

But in them was mirrored all the breadth and 
depth of the sea, and of the life of them who go 
down to the sea in ships. 


XIV 


When Reinar left the dock, he let go by the run. 
He went into the nearest bar, demanded a glass of 
whisky straight, and swallowed it in one gulp. After 
having emptied a couple more, he dashed out into 
the street in mad mood. 

He marched to the tune of his own imprecations. 

Not even then would they leave him alone, the 
temptations that lay in wait. The well-known call 
from women’s voices—‘‘Hello, Jack, where’re you 
off to?’—followed him, now veiled and alluring, 
now shrill and hungry. But he shook it off each time 
with an oath and hurried on down Market Street, 
turning into several corner saloons and calling for 
whisky. ‘‘Whisky straight, and be damned to you.” 

In a hotel, near the end of the street, he was 
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given a scant half-glass; when he demanded more, 
hoarsely, the barkeeper refused to serve him, mur- 
muring something about “those drunken water-rats 
that ruin the name of a decent house.”’ 

“You refuse to serve me, you cur?”’ asked Reinar, 
low, leaning over the bar with heavy threatening 
stare. 

The barkeeper remained calm. He gave a light 
shrug and pointed to the door. ““Go home, young 
friend, and come back to-morrow earlier, or you'll 
only end by getting into trouble.” 

The thoughts pounded through Reinar’s brain 
with the pitiless beat of a riveting machine. The 
world conspired against him, he was behind bars, 
running his head against prison walls; then, sud- 
denly, he became conscious of his own strength. 
There was a smoldering fire within him. Yes, he’d 
show them; he’d break loose, once for all. The 
whisky had had easy play with him. He was suffo- 
cating, he had to have air, at any price. He took the 
man’s last remark as a challenge and his rage 
against the universe exploded then and there. 

“Trouble for you, you rascal!” he shouted. Be- 
fore the barkeeper could step back out of danger, 
Reinar caught him and dragged him over the bar 
amid his bottles and glasses. 

In a moment the place was in an uproar. Several 
men grabbed Reinar, who let go his hold on his 
victim but shook himself loose from the others with 
a furious twist of his broad shoulders. “I’m Death 
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and the devil!” he yelled, launching himself at those 
who would stop him. He was at the door in one 
leap; but some one tripped him up. He stumbled 
and fell heavily, striking his head on the flagged 
floor. The next moment the barkeeper was upon 
him, belaboring his face with both hands, while 
others kicked and beat at him from all sides. Some 
one called for the police. 

Reinar crouched in a heap on the floor, snarling 
like a wounded beast at bay, trying to cover his face 
from the blows that rained down on him. Then 
everything vanished in a red haze and he knew 
nothing more until he awoke next morning, shiver- 
ing with cold, in a prison cell. 

He tried to stand up, but felt that death would 
be a relief. His head ached torturingly; when he 
touched it, his hands stuck to the half-dried blood. 
Slowly the picture of what had happened the eve- 
ning previous came out of the mists of pain. It was 
the first time he had ever been really intoxicated; 
but he felt no shame thereat. He was sick, incurably 
sick, marked for life. If only he could lay his hands 
on those blackguards that had beaten him up last 
evening, he’d show them a lad who could use his 
fists. 

Reinar was in a cell with a score of other men, 
mainly young lads who, like him, had been arrested 
for drunkenness and disorderly conduct. Some of 
them tried to make up to him, telling him, with loud 
guffaws, what had brought them there. But Reinar 
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did not respond, his own trouble was all-sufficient; 
he paced morosely back and forth along one wall of 
the cell. Only by a supreme effort of will could he 
manage an indifferent mien, and prevent himself 
from putting his hands to his aching head. He was 
impatient to hear his sentence, serve his term, and 
be off. It couldn’t be so very much, considering the 
punishment he had already received. 

The hours moved with snail’s pace. Reinar felt 
it must be almost noon. He was terribly thirsty, and 
there was no drinking water in the cell. His desire 
for revenge gave way before the one burning wish 
to get out of this hole, to be free. 

Some one came to the door shortly after mid- 
day. Bolts were slid back, keys turned, and as the 
door opened he heard a voice say: 

“Yes, here’s the outfit, friend. It must be an ex- 
pensive sport to be a philanthropist, or whatever 
they call it, and it don’t look to me as if it was 
worth the dough. I wouldn’t give a dollar for a 
hundred of this sort, much less two hundred for a 
single one, if he is here. I couldn’t tell you, for we 
don’t ask ’em for their visitin’ cards. We look ’em 
up in the station blotter when they leave us.” 

Krist stood in the doorway, and Reinar moved 
back to a dark corner, turning his face to the wall. 
He hadn’t a dollar, and to have Krist save him from 
serving his sentence . . . never! 

‘Are you here, Reinar Graadyb?” asked Krist. 

How manly, how unafraid the voice sounded in 
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Reinar’s ears! It was like fresh drinking water, like 
a cool breeze and the sea’s limitless stretches; but 
he stood motionless and did not answer. 

“Oh yes, I’m here,” ten voices chorused. 

“All right, you'll all get out, after I’ve made a 
couple more trips to Australia. You can wait those 
feu minutes. . .. He must*be hére somewhere,” 
said Krist. He came into the cell, looking from one 
to the other, through the half-darkness. 

“You're not allowed to talk to the prisoners,” 
warned the attendant. 

Krist did not answer, and continued his system- 
atic search. Reinar tried to evade him; but there 
was little space, and as he attempted, with bent 
head, to slip into another corner, Krist laid a horny 
hand on his shoulder. It was as hard as a piece of 
timber, that hand. 

“Come on, son; it’s time we were goin’.” His 
voice was grave and determined, as if he were talk- 
ing to a child that had done wrong. 

“Pm not going.” Reinar turned his bloody face 
toward Krist and made a grimace. 

“Nonsense.” Krist looked him in the eye and 
laughed curtly. “I owe you somethin’ on New York 
yet. If I hadn’t met you, we'd never have got that 
confounded Fish on the hook, and I’d never have 
had such a nice, new, clean-washed shipmate.” 
Again he laughed. “Be sensible, lad, and come with 
me. There’s ships sailin’ for Europe every other 
day from this port. You haven’t any time to lose.” 
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Reinar tore himself free and, with a curse, turned 
his back on Krist. He had just remembered how he 
must look. 

“You’re comin’,” continued Krist. His voice 
lashed now. He bent toward Reinar, whispering: 
“You’ve not had the wool rubbed off your horns 
yet, boy. My will is the stronger, you know. I’ll not 
need to carry you out, although I could easily do 
it, even if you struggled. I’ll just remind you that 
we've hauled on the braces side by side on three 
oceans and in all weathers. For over a year we two 
have tried to made each week-day a Sunday for 
each other, as far as it was in our power . . . so 
now, if I ask you to come with me, you’ll come at 
once, won’t you?” 

They left the police station side by side. There 
was an odd silence in the cell when they had gone. 
Then came renewed riot, as in forcible release from 
the spell. 

Reinar got his discharge the same day, and with 
restless eagerness sought a berth that would take 
him toward home. Krist had a list of all the ships 
clearing for Europe, and Reinar haunted the docks 
in vain for a few days, or cruised about in the outer 
roads in a small sail-boat. Finally one morning he 
found himself on board an old Scotch bark, the 
Southern Cross, bound for Hamburg with mixed 
cargo and needing a boatswain. 

Reinar’s experience warned him that it was a risky 
chance to ship as boatswain at his age, and to under- 
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take the management of a gang of men in a deep- 
water ship; but the difficulty spurred him on, and 
a few minutes later he stood in the cabin. 

The stout red-haired Glasgow skipper, sitting at 
breakfast, looked long at Reinar without saying a 
word. Finally he asked him his age. 

‘Him ...hm... two and twenty...” He 
wiped his hands on the cloth, and once again his 
searching glance passed over Reinar. He was in a 
hurry for his full crew, and the former boatswain 
had gone off that very morning. He poured down a 
stiff whisky, wiped his short mustache, leaned back 
in the sofa, and cleared his throat with a friendly 
nod. 

“Hm... yesee .. . the Southern Cross is an 
old Cape-Horner,” he began, in a_ whisky voice 
thickened by a strong Scotch burr. “There’s sixteen 
chaps in the fo’c’stle, mixed crew, ye know; Vil 
leave them to yersilf. I’ll no mix in any doin’s with 
the hands, and I want no trrouble with them. You 
and the sailmaker will have a cabin amidships. Ye’ll 
be in charge by day, onless therre’s onything especial 
doin’, ye onderstand.”’ 

He refilled his glass, took a swallow, and stared 
hard at Reinar, as he continued with emphasis: 

“T want this ship to be in perrfect shape when we 
land in Europe. The owners wish it shall be a feast 
to the eyes. Therre’s time enow for that. I can’t 
press her as I'd wish to do, for, between ourrselves, 
the riggin’ isna in verra good shape. My chief mate, 
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T'll tell ye—” there was a confidential twinkle in 
his eye as he took Reinar by the jacket lapel and 
whispered quickly—‘‘the mon who should be my 
best officerr, he’s . . . ye’ll onderstand . . . he’s 
no so sober. I’ve talked to him often; but he’s got 
an oncurable weakness for strong drrink. Ye onder- 
stand what I mean. Too much alcohol is bad, mon, 
verra bad for a ship’s officer; it’s a bad example for 
the men, and weakens discipline. 

“The second mate is my son. He’s a gude lad 
and a fine sailor of what they call the modern sort, 
fine for passenger liners, ye onderstand, but young 
yet, he’s young yet. Well, he'll grow. Years bring 
experrience, and . . . if ye can teach him onything 

ithenwapees 

He smiled confidingly at Reinar, stroked back the 
bristles of his beard, and emptied his glass. 

“Verra weel, mon, ’tis arranged then. We sail 
to-morrow mornin’ airly, Bos’n. Will ye trry to 
come on boarrd sober and in gude time? Ye’ll have 
to get the hands at the capstan at six o’clock. Ye 
gave me your papers? Weel, I'll put ye on the list 
o’ the crew, and my son’ll take the document to the 
consul for his stamp and signature. The boy’s gude 
for such-like learned tasks. I’m wantin’ everything 
shipshape on board as weel as ashore. Gude-day.” 
He smiled over his empty glass with the last words. 

“The ola granny!’ murmured Reinar as he came 
out on deck. “He’s a good advertisement for 
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whisky, this Scotty. God knows how we'll ever get 
to Europe with him as skipper.” 

He glanced around the deck; it didn’t look cleared 
for sea. The second mate was amidships, scolding 
at a couple of boys down in the hatch. Several 
sailors were lounging near the forward deck-house; 
from the forecastle came the sound of brawling and 
laughter, rings of tobacco smoke rose through the 
skylight into the quiet air. Reinar hauled his be- 
longings up from the boat that lay alongside, put 
them in the sailmaker’s cabin, and rowed back to 
land. 

He took off his jacket, the sun was warm. It was 
a day in early March; spring in California. The 
warmth felt good, his mood grew softer. 

Back on board the Astral, he wrote home, an un- 
usually affectionate letter. He was not accustomed 
to expressing his feelings so frankly, and when he 
re-read his letter he came near tearing it up. But 
the sun was so warm, and his soul so filled with 
peace. He wrote that he hoped to be in Hamburg 
‘n five or six months, but did not mention the ship’s 
name. He wanted his home-coming to be a surprise. 
He closed his letter and looked up Krist. 

“Well, Krist, I’m on my way home. I certainly 
wouldn’t have thought it, a week ago. It'll take a 
good five months to get to Europe with that old 
Southern Cross. She needs a dry-dock more than 
anything else. You'll write, so [’ll find a letter wait- 
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ing in Europe? We ought to know where we can 
iieets 

Krist nodded. ‘Sure. I'll pay off in Australia, 
and look up that poor crazy chap’s family. As soon 
as I can I’ll get a wheat ship for Europe. Anyway, 
Ill write you. I certainly do want a few more voy- 
ages with you. We know what to expect of each 
other now. If fate was hard on you and hit your 
peace of mind, at least it gave the rest of us a real 
man in return, and that’s what we need. We’re like 
the cod they dry; we have to be hammered with the 
flat of an ax, and then softened well in the soda- 
lime, before we’re good for anything. It hurts, yes, 
but it’s necessary. ... We'll say good-by now. 
You brought sunshine and trade wind with you, son. 
Time will show how much of it you’ve left behind 
you.” 

Reinar was silent. It was hard to find words. 

Krist smiled. ‘‘Not much, I’m thinkin’, for there’s 
a sort of an empty feelin’ here in my breast, and 
I fancy it’ll stay empty till we meet again. Farewell, 
and a good voyage to you. If I had that Bowery 
priest here, I’d ask him to let his warmest blessin’ 
shine down on you, shipmate. But you'd better be 
goin’ now. Keep watch on yourself, and keep your 
ears stiff, on the Southern Cross. They say here- 
abouts that she’s a man-killer.” 

“All right,” answered Reinar, with a nod. “Then 
we ought to be good shipmates. There'll not be any- 
thing much worth while till we meet again.” 
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The two seamen held each other’s hands. Their 
eyes did not meet. 

Krist threw himself into his work, and Reinar 
soon found himself at the stern rail of a ferry-boat, 
steering through the heavy traffic of the bay toward 
the Southern Cross, which mirrored her rusty hulk 
to the eastward, over near the Alameda coast. 


XV 


There was little conversation in the sailmaker’s 
cabin, when the two men turned in that evening. 
Reinar was somewhat in doubt as to the make-up of 
the ship’s crew and wanted time for observation. 
Discipline, apparently, was an unknown quantity; 
and he felt it safest to be ready for a little of every- 
thing, and to follow Krist’s advice to keep always 
head and neck ahead of the field. It would help him 
to keep tight rein on his own thoughts, something 
he knew might be more difficult than the manage- 
ment of the sixteen sailors in the “mixed crew.” 

From the forecastle came bawling shouts, laugh- 
ter, singing; evidently plenty of ““Homeward- 
bound” whisky on board; but the songs were not 
seamen’s chanteys. Reinar drew a deep breath. 
‘Very well.’”’ He nodded lightly, his lips drew to- 
gether in a dour smile. “You'll soon learn the tunes 
you’re to dance to on this ship.” 

The die was cast. Reinar took hold himself at the 
capstan. His eye was everywhere, watching whether 
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each man gave of his best; it would be a long haul 
before the anchor was up. In his brain thoughts 
roared like breaking surf. He felt little inclination 
to lighten the work with a song, he let them tramp 
around in silence. 

Then finally a shaky voice broke in with ‘Rolling 
Home” . . . “Man the capstan, boys.” It was such 
a thin little voice one couldn’t trace its origin, and 
it seemed hardly ‘able to hold its tiny light in the 
stiff nor’west breeze; but it did hold. 

It was the old sailmaker, Jonathan. Small wonder 
his voice was shaky; there was an unusual brightness 
in his eyes. “Old rascal!’ thought Reinar. “‘Is that 
whisky, or has he really a home?” 

The chorus set in; a score of ringing male voices 
flung out on the wind, across the Bay to Alameda. 
“Rolling Home.” Reinar’s glance wandered over 
the gang again; they were taking hold now. The 
song had raised him, for the moment, above his 
own cares. 

‘“HHome . . . home,” it echoed within him. ‘‘Roll- 
ing Home.” One thousand miles at sea. The wind 
fair, the ship booming homeward under a spanking 
blow; squaresails drawing full from the swelling 
courses to the snowy royals, their yards curving 
lightly from gooseneck to yard-arms. Life, motion, 
everywhere. The spanker hauled in, from the flying- 
jib boom comes a sharp rat-ta-tatat, when the vessel 
yaws. 2). 

Great rollers foam, drifting snow on their sum- 
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mits; she rises astern, her onward progress gains 
for a moment until she again touches level aft; for 
a split second it is as though everything stood still 
until the next wave lifts her. . . . The mesh of rail 
and seizing-lines, spanker-boom tackle, the wheel, 
and the characteristic figure of the helmsman stand 
for a dizzy instant fixed upon the bright southern 
horizon . . . a picture drawn in cameo-type on sky- 
tinted silk. 

Then it sinks. “Rolling home” in cadenced mel- 
ody, the Atlantic’s wave lifts its far-wandering 
child upon its broad back and carries her on her 
homeward way. 

The picture gripped Reinar. “‘O ye lords of the 
ocean,” sang within him, “ye riders of taut yards, I 
understand you. Maybe you already know the feel 
of sailing home from Frisco, maybe you’ve crossed 
the Line the second time, and pulled your ‘close- 
hauled full sail’ nor-nor’west into a spouting nor’- 
east trade, until again Charles’s Wain, the “Big 
Dipper,” swings free of the sea-rim on its course 
around high heaven’s pole. . . . You know how 
‘Rolling Home’ should be sung. You know how the 
heart tears the breast like a toggle-iron, how the 
pulse beats as in fever, and how a man’s strength 
doubles under the magic of tone and mood. Roll- 
ing home..." 

Reinar felt an actual physical pressure in his 
breast; he gasped, then took deep breaths. This 
released him from the spell of his mood and brought 
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him back to the moment; and when the sailmaker 
came to the end of his last verse— 


“Cheer up, boys, she’s waiting for you, 
Smiles her promise, ‘I am thine,’ 
And her loving eyes will greet you 


a SF 


With a ‘Welcome, sailor mine’ ”— 


the boatswain sprang off the deck-house. The wind- 
lass needed attention. 

As the chorus died away he joined the group with 
a face that might have been carved from mahog- 
any, and an expression so hard and bitter that they 
involuntarily laid more than usual force on the next 
turns of the bars. He drove them on with ‘‘Fare- 
well and Adieu,” the pirate’s swan-song; and not 
until he flamed out with the last lines— 


“We will empty joy’s full beaker, 
Cast all sorrow overboard, 
With a wild hurrah for the last long voyage”— 


did he come to himself again. 


Reinar soon saw that he had to deal with a 
coarse-grained crew. Cut of body and _ bearing 
showed him how most of them had sailed. A couple 
of round-shouldered, sturdy sailors in the late twen- 
ties, with unusually well-muscled arms, and a ro- 
guish twinkle in the corner of the eyes under broad 
felt hats, came from lumber-coasters; four or five 
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more angular figures, with firemen’s caps on the back 
of the head, and an arrogant look, hard-handed men 
with huge knuckles, had undoubtedly spent some 
time on Mexican cattle ships. All in all, a group of 
men who might be useful on a steamer or on Amer- 
ican schooners along the Pacific Coast, but who 
were a doubtful crew for a deep-water sailing ves- 
sel. . . . Well, that was mainly up to him. 

Reinar had seen all this and more before the tug 
dropped the Southern Cross about five miles out- 
side the Golden Gate; and they had been less than 
a week at sea when he had a foretaste of what it 
would cost him to keep his place. But he was just 
out of the forecastle himself, and better able to 
understand the hands. 

He soon saw that he could expect no support 
from the captain or the mates. The Old Man was 
quite right in his remarks about his chief officer’s 
liking for strong drink. In fact, the mate was sel- 
dom sober. His condition weakened his authority 
and increased his moodiness. One moment he was 
as despotic as a dictator, then the next he would 
break down at the faintest sign of opposition on the 
part of the crew. After which he would curse the 
wretched discipline on merchant ships, where the 
men didn’t give a damn for the owners’ interests 
and the officers were completely powerless. 

The expression ‘owners’ interests’ seemed to 
have absorbed as much of his conscious sense of 
duty as was left him by his devotion to whisky. It 
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was his one weapon, whether he threatened or 
pleaded. It fulfilled his concept of service, duty; but 
it was only a word. 

The crew ridiculed him openly on every occasion, 
and Reinar could not deny that he was rather 
pleased with this situation. More and more respon- 
sibility fell on his shoulders; that was as he wished 
TL. 

The second mate was a decent young fellow, who 
never should have gone to sea in a position of 
authority. He did his undeniable best; but it was 
not nearly good enough. He wasted much time in 
fruitless disputes with the hands as to how certain 
work should be done, with the frequent result that 
he did it himself, for he would not change his opin- 
ion. 

Reinar saw that mutiny was inevitable if such 
conditions continued; and as he stood alone and had 
nothing to lose, he decided to make some important 
changes. Perhaps it would give his life purpose and 
contentment, even though he had cast hope and 
happiness overboard. The effort might smother the 
call of that insistent inner voice, and would help 
kill time. 

The main idea was to get that visit home over 
and done with. 


There was ferment in the forecastle. Two parties 
were forming, friendly as yet one to the other, but 
still divided. 
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The one group, consisting entirely of coastwise 
sailors, were too uncertain of themselves to oppose 
a man so accustomed to deep-sea work as the boat- 
swain; the cther party was made up of deep-water 
tars fond of emphasizing their experience and not at 
all anxious to share it with the coasters. For the time 
being, therefore, there was general satisfaction with 
the young boatswain, whose position never shifted 
and who did not hide his dissatisfaction with the 
chief mate. They remembered one occasion on which 
the boatswain had shown unconcealed indifference 
toward the second mate, even though the latter was 
the Old Man’s son, so that they felt they might 
count him on their side. 

Reinar was well aware of what was going on. He 
expected trouble. 

One morning, as they lay in a calm after several 
weeks at sea, he came on deck just as the second 
mate ordered one of the men aloft to repair some 
chafing which the thrashing of the sails had worn 
through overnight. The sailor, who had been going 
forward, went on his way, paying no heed to the 
order. 

The second mate stood bewildered, and looked 
at the boatswain. 

Reinar shrugged, and stepped in front of the 
sailor. “You seem slow of comprehension,” he said 
calmly. “When the second mate gives you an order, 
the idea is that you shall obey it.” 

The man hesitated, evidently made uncertain by 
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the boatswain’s calm tone, then took his stand: “If 
that chafing has hung this long, I guess it can hang 
till we turn to, don’t you think, Bos’n?” 

Reinar took no notice of the remark. “Here’s 
rope-yarn. Lay aloft.” 

The sailor stood irresolute. The watch looked on 
from the forward deck, showing their unmistakable 
sympathy with him. As he turned to the rigging to 
go aloft, he let fall a word about “slave-driving.” 

Reinar was at his side in iwo strides. ‘“There’s 
no discussion regarding work, here,”’ he said with 
emphasis. ‘You can be sure you'll get no superfluous 
orders; but when an order is given it’s to be obeyed 
on the spot. See?” 

Just then the hour struck. Reinar called out the 
watch and the sailor went aloft. He was not quite 
clear in his mind as to the boatswain’s behavior, but 
he had an uncomfortable feeling that it had changed 
for the worse. 

Reinar was satisfied with the turn the affair had 
taken. Now they knew his program, it was up to 
him to maintain it, even though the voyage took 
six months. Unfortunately, there was every pros- 
pect that it might take fully that long, for the 
Southern Cross revealed herself as a wretched 
sailer, and bad luck had followed from the start. 
What with shifting winds, calms, and fog, they 
were still scarcely off San Diego. 

Among the crew was a Dane, Valdemar by name. 
He had been on the California coast for a short 
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time, had had no experience on sailing vessels, and 
was not quite happy at finding himself on board a 
Cape-Horner. When he learned that the boatswain 
was a fellow-countryman, he tried in every possible 
way to bring about confidential relations between 
them. His advances were repelled by Reinar, who 
was irritated by the man’s garrulity and ingratiat- 
ing manner, disgusted by his slimy anecdotes, and 
anxious to raise a barrier against compatriotism. 

One evening, after six o’clock, as Reinar was eat- 
ing his supper in company with the sailmaker in 
their cabin amidships, Valdemar poked his smiling 
face in at the door. 

“Ah, here we have our little Scandinavian Board 
of Managers, eh? May I?” 

Reinar nodded curtly; the other came in and sat 
down on a chest. “Well, now we’re on our way home 
to take a look at our little Danish girls. They’re 
the nicest, after all. But a man doesn’t find that out 
till later, when he’s tried out the others. . . . What 
do you think about it, old hobgoblin? You've had 
a lot of experience, I dare say. Got any better girls 
up in your old Norway?” 

‘“What’s that?” The sailmaker looked bemused. 
He was absorbed in his lobscouse and, furthermore, 
was hard of hearing. 

Reinar ate with forced attention. He was ashamed 
of this fellow-countryman and had a strong desire 
to throw the chap out. 

“T isten,’’ said Valdemar after a moment’s pause, 
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laying his hand on Reinar’s shoulder and hitching 
closer to him, “Iet’s talk sensibly, straight out, like 
two honest men. I’m a good-natured rascal who 
doesn’t go round looking grim and gruff all the day 
long, and I’m a practical man who asks nothing 
better than to live in peace and good understand- 
ing with my fellow-sinners, and therefore with you. 
So it seems to me... beg pardon... . I don't 
want to hurt your feelings, if you have any; but it 
seems to me that you’re screwed up, nowadays, a 
bit higher than a bos’n needs to be, seeing as you’re 
younger than most of us, and that ... Well, I 
mean that even if you are a bos’n, which is a sort of 
sergeant or foreman, as we'd call it ashore, who 
can go in and out with those guzzlers aft as he sees 
fit, still you might hold with us forrard too, so 
there’d be a better understanding and codperation 
among us all. Yes. 

“I’m not pretending to much knowledge of men, 
and I’ve not been much at sea, at least not as much 
as I oughter have been; I'll admit that. But it 
wasn’t my fault; and ashore I’m as good as any 
man here on board. I’m a butcher by trade, you see. 
And it seems to me as though we might hang to- 
gether a bit more, seeing we come from the same 
country. I can do you a service maybe, when we're 
ashore, for there’s where I’m at home; and it might 
be that there’s one or the other in the fo’c’sle got his 
peepers on you. And it’s not any too much fun to be 
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the only Dane among ’em. Life at sea’s hard enough, 
anyway.” 

He paused, and looked around. 

“Tisten,’ said Reinar, rather suddenly, laying 
down his fork. ““You’re a big, husky buck. Why 
don’t you learn your work here and stand on your 
own feet? One man is as good as another to me, if 
he’s a good workman. If you can’t do what's ex- 
pected of you here, then it’s your bad luck that you 
didn’t stay ashore. On a long voyage it’s each man 
for himself; and if he can’t stand it, then he goes 
under. Anyhow, I didn’t come on board to be a 
nurse-maid for butchers’ apprentices. You can de- 
pend on that.” 

Valdemar rose to go, but turned at the door, “It 
wouldn’t have hurt you to think it over. It’s not wise 
to get up on your hind legs right away, and back 
there in the fo’c’sle we’re not so particularly anxious 
to keep you on as bos’n.” 

Reinar scraped his plate noisily, without looking 
up. He swallowed his last drop of tea, nodded to 
the sailmaker, and got up. When he had lit his pipe, 
he went out on deck. There was not a breath of air 
stirring; the surface of the gentle swell was like glass. 
Stars shone in the sky and on the smooth water. 
The Southern Cross swayed idly among them. 

He thought he saw a figure creep around the 
corner of the midship deck-house, and stood still, 
listening; but the flapping of the sails drowned all. 
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other sound. Reinar stood long at the rail, smoking, 
watching the stars, and brooding. 

What did the sailors mean by sending such a 
messenger—if they had sent him? A pretty green- 
horn they must think their boatswain if they im- 
agined pleas or threats could move him. Reinar 
nodded and knocked out his pipe against the rack. 
Never had he felt so sure of himself as now. 

When he returned to his cabin, the sailmaker sat 
on a chest in the corner, with his knees up under his 
chin. He nodded to Reinar, but said nothing. Not a 
feature betrayed his thoughts; but there was a look 
in his eyes of one who sees beyond the horizon, the 
look Reinar had sometimes surprised in Hogstedt 
and Krist. It was even more strongly marked here; 
Reinar’s heart went out to the old man because of 
that distant gaze and of what lay behind it. 


They were at sea a month before they crossed the 
equator. Reinar tried his best to treat the men with 
absolute justice; but the calms and the heat of the 
last weeks were beginning to have their effect. The 
hands were lazy and discontented, and Valdemar in 
particular never lost an opportunity to arouse them 
against Reinar. His efforts had had little result thus 
far; but now the weather came to his assistance and 
the atmosphere in the forecastle grew every day 
more tense. 

Reinar’s temper softened with the softer air. The 
mood of these tropic evenings, when the stars mir- 
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rored themselves in flying dots and mystic curves 
on the slow-breathing crystal smoothness below him, 
was reverence and absolution. His thoughts found 
rest in the quiet of the sea, while the ship swayed 
midway between two heavens. ... The beating 
heart of the Universe. . . . Came gusty sunrises, 
when the Southern Cross, trembling under her taut 
sails, bowed for her first waltz with the southeast 
trades, and Reinar’s sense of well-being grew 
stronger. He felt much better, physically, in this 
warmer climate; there were times when he could 
believe himself healed. 

One day after the noon meal, when the watch was 
changed, Valdemar was missing. Reinar went to the 
forecastle door and called. No answer. He stepped 
into the room and found the man absorbed in clean- 
ing his pipe. When Reinar ordered him to turn to, 
he answered in his own tongue that he didn’t see 
any such hurry. He’d come when it suited him. 
At this speed, they’d do work enough before they 
got into European waters. 

This called for action, at once. 

Reinar felt his voice quiver as he said, “‘Come 
out, Valdemar, and let us decide whether or not 
there is need for haste.” 

That was just what Valdemar had planned, for 
when Reinar turned his back trustfully, to be the 
first out, the other sprang at him, clasped his hands 
around Reinar’s throat, and dragged him onto the 
deck. Reinar freed himself with an oath and a 
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violent tensing of every muscle, and leaped to a 
clear space beyond the door. The men gathered 
quickly, in excitement. They seemed to believe him 
the aggressor. 

Blind with ferocity, Valdemar rushed to the at- 
tack. But Reinar’s icy calm and shadow-quick dodges 
saved him time after time. And his few well-calcu- 
lated charges came with the suddenness of explo- 
sions, jarring his opponent. Valdemar hoped for 
some lucky chance that would give him the advan- 
tage; Reinar had no hope, but a firm will. Therein 
lay the difference. Reinar’s brain worked quicker 
and he had a sense of security in his control of his 
will. It gave his every blow telling aim and force. 
He was in constant motion, did not give Valdemar 
a moment for reflection, pushed him in a tempo to 
which the heavier man was entirely unaccustomed. 

Valdemar realized that the hoped-for chance 
was slipping from him. With a sudden concentra- 
tion of all his strength and his beast-hatred of the 
devil that was ripping and tearing him and knocking 
the breath out of him, he threw himself into the 
rain of well-placed blows, broke all rules, caught 
the boatswain in the breast with both hands, then 
gave him a sledge-hammer ‘Danish kiss” that sent 
him flying over the forward hatch. 

For a minute or two Reinar lay still, not knowing 
whether he would ever stand again. He tried to rise, 
the deck itself seemed pressing him down. Then 
full consciousness, control of his sight, returned to 
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him. He looked around. The men were standing 
about him; but not one . . . nota single one... 
moved to help him. 

Reinar knew that life itself was at stake, and in 
the same moment he knew he would conquer, for 
he must hear Britta Gyvel’s voice just once more. 

Valdemar met him with a violent kick; but 
Reinar caught up a service maul from the hatch and 
brought it down on his antagonist’s head. Valdemar 
went down heavily, unconscious. 

“Carry him in,” gasped Reinar. Valdemar’s kick 
had struck him just under the heart. ‘““Then we'll 
relieve the wheel and get to work.” He went to the 
rail, to spit out a mouthful of blood. Then he put 
the watch to work. His orders were curt, low-voiced. 
The atmosphere on deck was oppressive. 

Shortly after, he went into the forecastle, where 
the watch below was gathered around Valdemar’s 
bunk. He had come to his senses. The men hung 
back as Reinar walked to the berth, his hands in 
his pockets. 

“Well, clear for action again? Come on, come 
on... look happy, you rip!” 

Still only half conscious, Valdemar tumbled out 
of the bunk, held his arms over his head as if for 
protection, and ran out on deck. Reinar followed 
slowly. Several of the sailors laughed. 

“ETe’s finished,” thought Reinar. “But there’s 
more of them left.” 

Then he went to his own cabin, washed the blood 
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from his face, put on a clean dungaree jacket, and 
returned to the deck. There was nothing unusual 
about him; but his clean face and neat clothing made 
an impression on the men. Reinar was well aware of 
1G 

They went about their work in silence. 

But Reinar was not the man he had been a few 
moments back. When he lay on the deck and not a 
hand moved to prevent him from being beaten to 
death, something snapped within him. Darkness fell 
upon his soul, as if the last light had gone out and 
left him in a strange world, not knowing what might 
await him. Desperate, with set teeth, he walked 
through the darkness. . . . Alone. . . 


XVI 


Reinar had taken the right course. From that day 
on, Valdemar was compliant and obedient, although 
the majority of the hands did not hesitate to show 
their dissatisfaction with the outcome of the fight. 
The situation might have been fraught with danger 
for Reinar had the men been able to agree among 
themselves as at the start. But their concord was 
a thing of the past. Reinar was grateful for the 
chance it gave him. It meant frequent brawls, he 
knew; there was scarcely a day during the south- 
east trades when the old Southern Cross did not 
witness serious unrest. 

In these days Reinar learned, in deadly earnest, 
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to depend on his control of his own will. He 
strengthened it by his increased demands, and no 
one could surprise him in a moment of weakness. 
Always on the lookout, always the first in attack, 
always master of the situation, he made himself 
more and more feared. He never lost a chance to 
show the men that he was their superior, and was 
ready to maintain that position by the most drastic 
methods. To oppose him meant a fight, in which 
he used any and every means to secure the victory. 

He never argued. He demanded uncompromising 
obedience for his orders; but he knew how to select 
his workers. And if occasion called for all hands on 
deck, they could be certain of finding him in the 
lead with an expression of inspired invincibility on 
his face and a devil-may-care chantey on his lips. 

Such moments moved hearts, and Reinar felt that 
he could sway them as one man for any difficult task. 

And when, after a couple of months at sea, the 
Southern Cross neared the Horn, sentiment on 
board seemed to have taken a turn to Reinar’s ad- 
vantage. The vessel’s nickname of ‘Man-Killer” 
was heard frequently in the forecastle, and those 
who had never been on deep water before felt grow- 
ing terror of the Horn, and were tortured further- 
more by a suspicion that the boatswain, whose dar- 
ing increased with the danger, would take a cruel 
revenge down here in those far-off Southern lati- 


tudes. 
But in spite of the zeal and the fear which Reinar, 
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unknown to himself, awoke in their hearts, he still 
remained the center of their lives and the man 
around whom they gathered with confidence, bowing 
the more willingly to his rule as the weather grew 
more and more characteristic of the Southern Pacif- 
ic’s harshness. Frost had already begun to snap at 
the helmsman’s weather hand at night, and the 
voice of the gusts gave warning that they too, would 
soon take part in the proceedings. 

Most of the crew now felt that Reinar was their 
only ally against Cape Horn, against the pitiless 
storms, the cold and the long black nights. If they 
were in his good graces, they might come round 
the Horn alive. Many of them were grateful for a 
word of appreciation these days, and the work was 
better done. 

But the eternal struggle wore on Reinar’s nerves. 
He became more and more curt, and as snappish as 
a watch-dog. His development, under such condi- 
tions, was abrupt and turbulent. In some ways it still 
hung in the balance, in others it moved forward in 
eruptions of such violence that he almost feared for 
himself. His soul was a chaos of conflicting emo- 
tions, an orchestra in wildest dissonance, a crater 
always threatening eruption. At the least resistance 
it would boil over. He was lonely, as is every man 
who lives by his own will and recognizes no other. 

Rare and more rare were his thoughts of his 
mother and Britta. This was partly a result of con- 
ditions and partly his own deliberate choice. It was 
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weakness to think of home, of Britta. It would mean 
self-consciousness, would soften him and undermine 
his will to continue as he had begun. 

But he had come to better knowledge of the old 
sailmaker, Jonathan; and between these two men, 
neither of whom invited advances, there grew up 
one of those austere masculine friendships built not 
on common interests but on quality of mind, the 
sort of friendship men of the sea can appreciate. 

The old man was an odd chap, reserved, taci- 
turn; but when Reinar and he had spent evening 
after evening together and had eaten their meals 
together for several weeks, he found his tongue. 
Then the friendship grew apace. A half-cultivated 
intelligence, paired with naive piety which at certain 
points bordered on superstition, formed the basis 
of his character; but there were deep shadows in 
it which Reinar did not discover until later. 

Their first real talk took place one evening under 
the Line. There had been violent downpours all 
during the day, and in the midst of one squall, when 
the scuppers could not take care of the water and it 
stood knee-high as in a basin amidships, the sail- 
maker ran out from his cabin, stark naked, and 
splashed around on deck, foamy with soap, riotous 
with all an old man’s boyish glee at the warm fresh- 
water bath. 

“We need a bit of freshening up!” he laughed. 
And that evening he was ready for a talk. 

He told of the time when, as young skipper of a 
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topsail schooner, he sailed with salt cod between 
Newfoundland and the Mediterranean ports. There 
was a quiet night in early spring when the fog lay 
clammy as a dead hand over the Banks, and they 
sent the hoarse tones of their horn out over the sea 
every other minute. Suddenly the siren of an ocean 
greyhound cut through the stillness; a minute more 
and they heard the splash of her prow ripping 
through the sullen swell. The colossus loomed out 
of the blankness like a mountain, with a speed of 
twenty miles an hour; the schooner immediately 
under her stem. God help us .. = shouts ~o2u 
screams .. . crashing . . . spars smashed against 
steel plates . . . splintering of pine planks... 
smothered cries for help . . . a boiling wake that 
tossed fragments of wreckage up and down... 
then stillness once more . . . a few distant blasts 
of the siren. . . . The foam bubbles of the wake 
burst one by one . . . the sullen swell rocked the 
wreckage in gentle sway. 

Four men dead off the Banks-that night of early 
spring. 

“Now they can come up for the roll-call of lost 
seamen’s souls, held each year at the spring equinox, 
off the Great Banks,” he said, then sat silent long. 
He and two of his crew floated on pieces of wreck- 
age and were taken up by a Gloucester fisherman 
thirty-six hours later. 

When he returned to Norway, he gave all he had 
to the widows of his dead men. Three had been 
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married. “Guilty conscience,” folks said. “He didn’t 
sound his horn.”’ 

That was a lie; but his witnesses were silent. The 
identity of the steamer could not be discovered; but 
the insurance was paid, the owners suffered no loss. 
Rumor did its work. No one would entrust a ship 
to a man who did not use his fog-horn. They turned 
from him, all but one—his wife. She believed in 
him, whatever his comrades might think. 

“We had three little children. I was only a poor 
misjudged seaman, and I had to ship as common 
sailor; but she believed in me, she trusted me, son. 
That saved me.” Suddenly he went back to his own 
language with an outburst: “Fine girl that, my lad.” 

Reinar had not thought the sailmaker married. 
It was not usual to find men in subordinate positions 
on deep-wate. ships with wife, home, and children. 
Reinar looked up with true respect to his old ship- 
mate. 


Then came an evening off Valdivia, fifteen hun- 
dred miles to sea. Quiet, drear weather, true sea- 
air, moist, bitterly cold; presaging storm. The sail- 
maker sat motionless at the weather rail in his 
favorite position, knees pressed aganst chin, and 
stared out over the gray sea. There had been a 
striking sunset. Mighty cloud-masses rolled up in 
the west, pale clearings visible through the rifts. 

Reinar paced the deck, smoking. He did not dare 
disturb the sailmaker, but glanced often at him. The 
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old man sat there like a lonely sea-bird on a rock. 
His hooked nose, his rather longish hair, his hunched 
shoulders, all increased the isolated, the inaccessible 
look of him. Reinar glanced that way again. No, 
there was something that did not suit in the com- 
parison. The man was not lonely. He had his “fine 
girl” at home in Norway. He could carry his life’s 
happiness with him even here, on the other side of 
the world. It was good to know that some men still 
owned these things. Reinar drew a deep breath and 
gnawed at his pipe-stem. 

It was quite dark now; the sails began to swell 
with rising wind, the spars creaked and cried out 
under the gusts. There were queer noises in the 
rigging. The Southern Cross heeled and began to 
glide more rapidly through the sea. The sailmaker 
slid stiff-legged from the railing and joined Reinar 
in his walk. 

‘“‘That’s Cape Horn tuning its fiddle,” he began. 
“We've come a good bit to the south’rd lately, the 
days are growing shorter. We'll round her in the 
heart of winter, this time. That’ll be good for those 
who are homeward bound; but it’ll be hard enough. 
It’s a big graveyard of all the nations, down there. I 
don’t know who’s got the most of those lives on 
his conscience. The Germans sail their folk over- 
board, and the Yankees shoot them off the yards 
when they’re too stiff-frozen to take in sail for a 
snow-squall. 

‘May God be merciful to every poor wretch 
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that’s had to give up his life off the Horn. There 
are curses hanging over that spot. Yes, God help 
him that goes overboard in a night of storm down 
here. He’s soon gone from the Valley of the Living. 
A thousand hands are raised to welcome him in 
the depths; but one day even this sea around Cape 
Horn will give up its dead. That’s in Holy Writ; 
it’s a word of hope and consolation.” 

They walked for some time in silence, then the 
sailmaker continued, in a gentle monotone: “I don’t 
know why I always get so uneasy in my blood when 
I’m nearing the Horn. It’s always been so, even 
when I was young. I’ve never been feared of what 
was more than natural, not even for the old tale of 
the Dutch skipper, him that fired on the Holy Ghost. 
I’m thinking it’s rather because there’s no spot on 
earth where there’s been so many curses against 
the living God—yes, even against the Holy Trinity 
—poured out, as down here around the Horn. It’s 
certain I am that God’s own curse hangs over this 
desolate headland and the waters that break against 
ge 

“The one thing that makes me reconciled to the 
Horn is the Southern Cross. When we can’t see 
God’s own Northern heavens, Norway’s starry sky, 
son, with the Bears, Cassiopeia, and all the rest, 
then it’s good to have the Cross. I believe God’s 
only begotten Son set it there for a sign of for- 
giveness and a solace to us seafarers that come down 
here to these forsaken Southern latitudes. May it 
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always make us mindful of Him, and His suffering 
and death for our sins.” 


XVII 


The Southern Cross worked her way slowly 
southward. The first whales were seen, the first al- 
batross had long since shown himself. Now the 
birds soared in great flocks around the ship. These 
swans of the Southern ice regions can rest on their 
wings for hours. Day and night they circled tire- 
lessly around the mast-tops, always vigilant, always 
scanning the sea for the slightest bit of garbage 
that was thrown overboard, always ready for their 
graceful, controlled downward sweep. There was a 
pagan strength, a brutal charm in the abrupt break- 
ing of the line, when the bird swooped on its booty. 

Cape Horn. Here reigned solitude, the sea, and 
long nights of storm. White squalls lured seafarers 
to a dance with death, westering storm winds howled 
for weeks on end; summer was born of a Christmas 
morning, on pale sun-rays from a torn sea-gray sky 

. to die that same evening in a moaning snow- 
hurricane. 

Ships head this way armed with heavy tackle, 
storm canvas, and courageous men. Here they heave 
to for the first “snorter,” with the Cape Horn 
stringed orchestra playing in their stiff new manilla 
braces, only to give up after weeks of fruitless 
struggle and bear away before the wind with torn 
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sails and broken rigging. How many ships there are 
that have come away as partial wrecks, with ex- 
hausted, broken crew, happy to have escaped with 
their lives and grateful for a stump of a jury-mast 
and a couple of sails that could take them to Mon- 
tevideo. 

Here the flower of all the nations—reckless, ad- 
yenturesome youth—has won its spurs. Hearts have 
been chastened here, strong men have wept off Cape 
Horn. Many have been broken and gone under, 
others have become austere, lonely, and aloof as is 
the ocean side of the rock that forms America’s 
southern headland. Here the sea tumbles its sons in 
a dripping forecastle during their scanty rest, while 
the storm howls cradle-songs through the shattered 
door; here have they been given the knightly acco- 
lade on dizzily reeling yard-arms. 

Cape Horn bares the souls of its sons, sets its 
ice-cold stamp on them, before it sends them up 
again into a milder clime where a gracious sun shines 
on good and evil, where the rain falls on the just 
and the unjust . .. yea, even on him who bears 
Cape Horn’s stamp on his heart. 

God is merciful... . 


The heaviest sails on the Southern Cross had long 
since been bent. By Reinar’s definite orders there 
were life-lines strung along the entire deck, between 
the deck-houses and also between the backstays at 
the proper height above the rail. The mainbraces 
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were reeved through to the poop, the forebraces 
lengthened and then run forward to temporary 
racks. New sheets and tacks were rove in, extra lash- 
ing laid over the hatches, and unnecessary doors 
barricaded. Reinar was in action from morning till 
night; for the chief mate showed less and less in- 
terest in the work, and the young second mate lacked 
the ability to make the men lay along. 

Not only on deck did Reinar make his prepara- 
tions for hard weather. He went aloft each morn- 
ing to examine the standing and running gear. He 
was particularly anxious to learn the source of cer- 
tain noises. His expeditions proved to him that the 
rigging had suffered considerably in the bad weather 
of the last weeks and the ship’s increased laboring 
through the water. But when he applied to the chief 
mate for new parts and repairs, he was met with 
an indifferent shrug. 

“Our owners, Bos’n, want to save money. The 
ship’s husband, God knows, has heard enough about 
our rigging. I went over it myself and made a de- 
tailed report, tried to get at the underwriters’ agent 
in Frisco. It cost me a half-bottle of good whisky, 
Bos’n, but it didn’t help. What you might call a 
negative result. No, there’s nothing we can do. It 
is, as I shouldn’t be having to repeat to you, the 
owners’ express wish that we be as saving as pos- 
sible. And that wish is my law as long as I am re- 
sponsible officer on this ship.” 

“Yes, and some fine day we'll have the whole of 
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it down on our heads,” said Reinar, as he turned 
away and, with his heart full of contempt, went 
forward to repair the rigging as well as he could. 
He kept the watch breathless. 

The temperature fell each day, the wind set in 
from the west. The sailmaker was unusually taci- 
turn, it was next to impossible to get a word out of 
him. This made Reinar himself silent; and there was 
an atmosphere of depression in the little cabin amid- 
ships. It may have been the cruel power of Nature 
shown around them, the storm-gray, restless cloud- 
dome, the desolate ocean with a diving albatross 
here and there, that wove its dank superstition 
around the man-killing Southern Cross and sent a 
whiff of its melancholy into the cabin, sealing the 
lips of the occupants. 

One Sunday the men caught a pair of albatross. 
The birds had snatched greedily at the bait and 
were dragged on board. They waddled awkwardly 
about the deck, with much beating of wings, falling 
over frequently in vain attempts to rise. The men 
were amused at the big birds’ helplessness, dodging 
their angry attacks when, driven into a corner and 
still with the iron hook in their throats, they put 
up a strenuous if unequal fight until a blow on the 
head, from a belaying-pin, gave them final peace. 

Reinar and the sailmaker stood amidships when 
the two sea-swans were dragged forward with 
laughter and song. The men were keyed up by the 
exciting capture, and in high spirits at the prospect 
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of a meal of fresh meat. But the sailmaker shook 
his head in disapproval, with a glance at Reinar. 
“That’ll do no good . . . no good,” he murmured. 
“The Southern Cross is a man-killer, and as sure as 
I’m sailmaker on her, those albatross will take a life 
for a life. They'll have their revenge for spilt blood. 
I’ll not taste a mouthful of the meat—not for a 
year’s pay.” 

When he and Reinar had eaten supper and the 
watch was taking in the royals in a squall, the old 
man nodded meaningly over his clay pipe. 

“They’ve scarce got the feel o’ the meat out of 
their teeth, but we’re gettin’ it already, and it’ll 
come hard, too.” 

Reinar smiled, but to himself he admitted that 
the sailmaker’s depression was catching. 

“Well, we can expect a blow, down here,’ he 
answered, angry at his own weakness. 

They sat smoking in silence, listening to the sing- 
ing of the watch as the men tramped back and forth 
across the deck, and to the rising sound of the wind 
in the rigging. Then the sailmaker spoke again: 

“I shipped once as seaman on an English full- 
rigger. One morning, down hereabouts, we caught 
two albatross. It freshened up that same afternoon 
but not more than would let us carry to’gallants on 
her, although she had a load of coal on board, for 
we had the wind behind us. There was some cross 
seas running, but we took no notice of them; then 
when we were clearing up after reeving in a new 
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fore-tack she suddenly ran her bows deep under, and 
off went two of our men, a Scotch sailor and a young 
Finn deck-hand. 

“We got the boat out, and pulled away, but we 
came too late. The Finn was gone, although we got 
Scotty. With his knife in his fist he was fighting the 
albatross, several of them; we had to tear him 
away from them, literally. They'd taken his eyes, 
that’s what they go for first. Poor Scotty... 
they'd taken his mind too. I can see him before me 
whenever I think of the albatross. He wasn’t a 
pretty sight. He was a nice lad, too, and a good 
seaman. The Old Man took him aft to the sick- 
bay; but an hour later he was dead. I’m thinking 
the skipper gave him Christian mercy and helped 
him a bit on the way. We’d no more hard weather 
that trip, for the albatross had had their revenge. 
A life for a life; that’s what their cry tells us. 

“No, son. I’m done with going to sea. Maybe it’s 
because I’m old and have lost heart. I was a hard 
one in my day, just as you are now; but age takes 
it out of us and we’d better go ashore. God keep us 
both, son, and take us into His mercy when the last 
voyage is done. Amen... . 

“Pye never been so glad at the thought of get- 
ting home as I am this time. We've house and land 
up there in old Norway, and—” here he suddenly 
slid over into his native Norwegian again—“and 
there’s not another such girl anywhere, my lad, 
though now she’s as gray as the mountainside. You 
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must come over and see us, after you been with 
your mother. You’ve never been in Norway? No? 
Poor lad. Then you'll get to see Norway, as well 
as my girl. She’ll be as good to you as your own 
mother. Her own boys are grown now, and mar- 
ried. Those will be great days. We’ll have good 
wind now. It’s my own girl at home who’s hauling 
in the warp, you must know.” 

The sailmaker sat on the edge of his bunk, tak- 
ing off his clothes. He seemed to find it difficult, his 
movements were slow and fumbling. He’d gone to 
pieces a good bit in the last weeks, thought Reinar. 
Up in the tropics he was brisker. 

Reinar made himself ready for bed; it would be 
the last time for some little while that he could de- 
pend on getting a full night’s sleep. From to-morrow 
on, both he and the sailmaker would have to stand 
their watches until they neared fifty south, in .the 
Atlantic. He could hear the chief mate’s whistle and 
the watch tramping aft. ““He’s keeping them there,”’ 
he thought, “‘so they won’t be tempted to slip back 
into the fo’c’sle.” 

The wind increased, the Southern Cross rolled 
more; the lamp swung uneasily over the table, there 
was a draft around the door. 

“Can't you close that door tighter, Bos’n? Such 
a draft here, it’s mighty cold.” 

‘“Door’s latched, Sails, but I can hang something 
over it. I'll get her tightened up with oakum to- 
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morrow.” Reinar rose and hung his oilskin coat over 
the door. 

“Thanks, boy, thanks. God bless you and keep 
you, lad. Well, we'll be goin’ out on watch to- 
morrow, as in the old days. ... Ah yes.... 
Good night, Bos’n.”’ 

Reinar sat up, smoking, for another half-hour. 
Then he took the better of his two blankets and laid 
it over the old man, wrapped himself up in the other, 
lowered the lamp flame, and turned in. He’d have 
to be out on watch at four next morning. 

During the night the Southern Cross ran into a 
stiff westerly wind. She was hard pressed, but as an 
old Cape-Horner she took with patient resignation 
what was offered. At the first day-watch, next morn- 
ing, she was running southeast under a westerly gale 
with inbraced yards, upper topgallants stretched, 
foresail and mainsails billowing like balloons. 

The sea rises quickly in those latitudes, for the 
whole southern Pacific moves in a heavy sullen 
swell which the first gale whips up easily to long, 
angry, crested rollers. The watch had just turned 
out when the Southern Cross was boarded by a diz- 
zily high breaker which bored itself into the mizzen- 
rigging, smashed one of the life-boats and the bin- 
nacle in front of the chart-room, and swept the ship, 
to well up under the forecastle-head. 

The watch below was called out to help clue up 
the mainsail. The old sailmaker was the first on deck. 
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He threw a searching glance to windward, then aft, 
where the watch was gathered on the half-deck. 
Then he started aft along the life-line, slipped mid- 
way on the drenched deck planks, but was on his feet 
again in a flash. 

“Come on, Sails,” called Reinar, watching tensely 
with the others. Well, Sails was a tough old dog; 
he’d come through. But he had hesitated a moment 
as if in thought and rubbed his knee, just as a dan- 
gerous cross sea, with only a split second’s warning, 
rose to the main-yards between mainmast and miz- 
zenmast, its foaming, roaring crest drowning all 
other sound. 

“Up to windward!” yelled Reinar, and sprang 
down the steps with no thought of himself. The sail- 
maker was already in flight toward the deck-house, 
but before he could reach the safe cabin the wave 
broke. 

“Merciful God!” 

A thundering snow avalanche . . . several hun- 
dred tons of water. The Southern Cross bowed deep 
under the burden. The ocean rolled in gray froth 
over the ship. 

‘Man overboard!” roared Reinar as he shook 
himself free of the water and could not see the sail- 
maker. He must be already well aft, the Southern 
Cross was running her thirteen miles. Reinar was 
on the half-deck with one leap, trying to tear off a 
life-buoy. 

A heavy hand fell on his shoulder. 
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“No, Bos’n.” 

He turned with an oath and looked into the cap- 
tain’s drawn face. ‘Let him have a quick death. 
He’s earned it.” 

Reinar let go his hold with a helpless gesture. 

“Get out the other watch and clue up the mainsail. 
Then we'll take in the to’gallantsails,” the skip- 
per shouted into Reinar’s ear. “He was a good sail- 
maker and saved a lot of money for the owners. 
May God have mercy on his soul.” 

Reinar cast a look aft. In the whirling wake, 
where it topped an ice-gray sea, he saw through the 
pale dawn a down-swooping albatross. His heart 
contracted, his legs shook under him. But he went 
forward, sick with grief, pain, longing, loneliness 
must cafe. . ... 

“Hurrah, boys! Haul away and to hell with you!” 
Reinar sang out, as they clued up the main-tack 
amid the thunder of the sail. 


XVIII 


When Reinar came off watch, he sank down on 
the sailmaker’s chest in their cabin, and with his head 
on his arms outflung over the table he gave way to 
his soul’s torment of grief and vain longing, In his 
ears rang the old man’s ‘Fine girl that, my lad.” 
_.. Ah yes, ah yes... but that was life. If a 
man finally did chance on a comrade, he’d surely lose 
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him soon. Nothing good ever endured. And it was 
his own fault . . . that was the torture. 

His thoughts swarmed about his own misery. He 
was only too plainly aware of it, down here in the 
cold; it was only too evident that the disease had not 
lost its hold on him. He was poorly equipped for 
very cold weather. He had torn the heels off his sea- 
boots, the first time he went aloft in them. The 
cabin was partly flooded through the loose door; 
each time the ship took on green water her rolling 
would send it splashing up to the ceiling, wetting 
every stitch of clothing hanging there. The only 
dry article was a pair of woolen mittens on Reinar’s 
bunk shelf. 

They were the last of the warm woolen gar- 
ments his mother had given him when he left home. 
He cherished them, and did not dare use them. Be- 
sides, they were in the way when it was a case of 
laying hold. 

And finally, to complete his suffering, the hours 
of standing in the open, wet through to the skin, had 
brought out several salt-water boils which were ex- 
tremely painful and bothered him greatly while he 
was working. 

Reinar rocked back and forth on the bench ‘‘Ah 

...+ God...” He felt he had come to the limit 
of his endurance. . . . Britta . . . It was blackest 
despair just to think of her. But Mother . . . ah 
yes, maybe she would not curse him. . . . No, that 
would be too hard to bear. He rose and walked 
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back and forth in the tiny cabin. There was so lit- 
tle space, it was like turning around on oneself. No 
place, no purpose. He could not free himself, could 
not break the chains he had laid upon himself. Just 
around and around in one little narrow spot and 
prepare for death. 

Wild longing gripped him, longing for his mother. 
It was keen as physical pain, and he felt that the only 
relief from this pain would be to kneel before her 
and bury his head in her blue-striped apron, redo- 
lent of cleanliness and comfort, and to crouch there 
quite, quite still, while she soothed away the hurt. 

Reinar spent the rest of his leisure bailing the 
water out of the cabin, and tidying up the sailmak- 
er’s belongings. Then he wrung out the wet gar- 
ments and hung them over the table to dry. He 
went on watch after dinner without having taken 
any rest. 

The sea was less turbulent, and as the wind had 
slackened and was steadily aft, the topgallantsails 
had been left standing. The spanker was hauled in, 
the outer jib set, to ease the steering. Then during 
the afternoon the wind freshened again, and as dusk 
fell a snow-storm was howling with all symptoms 
of developing into a regular westerly “snorter.” 

It was bitterly cold. 

The Old Man had his whisky bottle up in the 
chart-room, and he did not leave the poop except 
to take an occasional swallow. The Southern Cross 
flew along under an insane press of sail into a raging 
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blizzard, with towering seas breaking perilously over 
her starboard quarter, two men lashed to the wheel, 
and “Scotty” on the bridge, a half-empty whisky bot- 
tle in the pocket of his oilskin coat. He couldn’t 
leave the deck now; after all, he was the skipper. 

The second mate stood aft, keeping his eye on 
the steering. The watch tramped the deck at the 
break of the poop, shaking with cold, their curses on 
the risky sailing alternating with oaths and prayers 
to heaven to let up on wind and sea. 

It blew a genuine Cape Horn “‘snorter.”’ 

Reinar was below the first evening watch and had 
fallen into a heavy slumber, when he was awakened 
about midnight by an ear-splitting crash. He heard 
the water go clean over the midship-house, as he 
himself was flung hard against the bulkhead. At 
first he thought the masts had gone or the vessel 
on her beam ends. Water spouted in through door 
and skylight, the lamp-chimney cracked, putting out 
the light. Then came quiet again on deck, the ship 
lying so heavily that he knew her deck was awash. 
Suddenly he was aware of the howling of wind in the 
rigging, bringing glad assurance that some gear was 
still standing. Reinar sprang from his bunk and stood 
to his knees in water, fumbling for his sea-boots 
which he’d been using for a pillow, when the door 
was thrown open by the second mate. 

“You here, Bos’n?” he called through the black- 
ness, his voice trembling as with tears. “It’s all up 
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with us. Father’s gone . . . Valdemar and Harry, 
at the wheel, are both killed. The water came over 
her, aft, up to the mizzen-gaff. . . . God help us, 
Bos’n! We'll never get home alive and I’ve got a 
girl waiting to marry me. Do you think [ll ever see 
her again? Do you think we can get through?” 

“Get through?” repeated Reinar. He wondered 
at the tone of his own voice; for the moment he 
thought it resembled Krist’s, and he was glad. 
“Can’t say, friend, till I’ve looked her over. You 
don’t know who’s at the wheel, I suppose? No, I 
thought not. But you certainly must understand the 
ship can’t run before the wind if both steersmen are 
killed and your father gone. How could you come 
down here without putting a man at the wheel? 
Let’s hope the after hatch hasn’t gone. Of course 
you didn’t take a look at it, for thinking of that un- 
fortunate girl who’s got to put up with such an apol- 
ogy for a man as you are.” 

He stamped into his sea-boots. 

“Of course we'll get through. Go to it, son, and 
don’t give up yet. This is what life at sea means, this 
sort of thing.” He sprang over the door-sill, 
slammed the door after him, and waded aft along 
the life-line through inky gloom. 

“Scotty” stood at the wheel. When the water 
came over, Valdemar had let slip his hold on the 
spokes and Harry had lost control of the wheel. He 
lay, head crushed, as far to leeward as his lashing 
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permitted. Valdemar sat on the deck, moaning. One 
of the spokes had smashed him in the ribs, he said. 
The man-killer was in full action. 

The cabin skylight was smashed, the room below 
half full of water. The watch was trying to open, 
the deck door to let the water run out. The chart- 
room had been torn loose and slammed against the 
mizzenmast. The skipper had reached the lee side 
of the mizzenmast and by a miracle had escaped 
being washed overboard. When the sea passed over, 
he had leaped to the wheel. He was still captain of 
his own little Cape-Horner. 

The watch had saved itself by clinging to the life- 
lines; but it was impossible in the darkness to judge 
the extent of the damage, except for the fact that it 
was plain the last life-boat had vanished. Harry 
and Valdemar were carried down into the cabin, 
and the steward set to tend them, as far as was pos- 
sible without light. It was not safe to light a lamp 
with the storm howling down the smashed skylight 
and the unprotected chart-room companionway. 

That roaring breaker had spread exasperation 
and terror among the crew. They felt the end had 
come, and no one would take the wheel; they’d 
rather be drowned like rats, they said, than smashed 
by the spokes. And anyway, it was Scotty’s crazy 
sailing that had killed their shipmate, it would be 
only justice if the sea took him next. He might have 
hove to some time since. 
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His crew’s attitude broke the skipper’s courage. 

“Call out the chief mate and for God’s sake get 
out the oil before we run her under. We'll take in 
sail; we can no go on like this. But I willna heave 
to; we maun just as soon founder.” 

Reinar groped through the cabin where the wa- 
ter still stood knee-high, splashing to the ceiling at 
the vessel’s curtsying movements. The chief mate lay 
in his bunk. Reinar shook him; he was dead drunk. 
Reinar pulled the bedclothes off him, then wasting 
no more time on him, he ran out on deck, gave the 
order to call out all hands, and drove a couple of 
sailors forward with him to the paint locker. With 
some difficulty they managed to get a barrel of oil 
open. The man who had complained the loudest 
about the “maniac sailing” was set to decanting it 
down the weather waste-pipe. “Hang on hard, and 
don’t let your hand shake,” was Reinar’s scornful 
warning. 

The watch below had come on deck and were 
bunched, shivering, beneath the forecastle-head. It 
was bitterly cold, and they had left most of their 
belongings floating about the forecastle. 

Among the sailors was a Canadian, a broad- 
shouldered, round-backed bear of a man, heavy and 
slow, but one of the few in whom Reinar had con- 
fidence. 

“You take the wheel,’ he said, when he had 
called the man out of the group. “Relieve the skip- 
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per. And remember, you’re holding our wretched 
lives in your hands. God help you, for if you yaw 
and drown any of us, I’ll stop the oil and you'll be 
washed overboard like a bit of shaving. She’s run- 
ning nicely now, since we’ve gotten the sea down a 
bit. You can take my mittens . . . you'll find them 
on the bunk shelf ... and my greatcoat.. 
it’s hanging on the bulkhead: You'll have to hold 
her by the wind; the compass and binnacle are 
gone.” 

Reinar felt a keen sense of relief as the Canadian 
nodded, content, and went aft in the darkness. 

They cleared to take in sail; but when the fore- 
topgallantsail began to bolt, what they feared 
happened. There was a crash, a splintering of wood 
and rending of canvas. The fall checked suddenly, 
tightened up, then, with a vicious jerk, it snapped. 
The bights of slack backstays and tye chains rat- 
tled down; the topgallantmast had cracked. 

“Let it hang, boys, and get the main to’gallant- 
sail off her, before the stick goes.” 

It went quicker than they expected. Reinar had 
scarcely begun to ease off before the sail, with a 
sound like a pistol shot, whipped out of its wire bolt- 
rope. The foretopsail couldn’t be lowered, the tye 
probably fouled by the topgallant gear. But the 
main upper topsail slid off after strenuous toil at 
the downhaulers. 

The Southern Cross ran more easily when re- 
leased from her heavy press of sail, and although 
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the seas rolled in over both rails, their power was 
broken. The oil had its effect; no more water came 
in over the stern. 

Reinar came aft and found the skipper in the 
weather mizzen-rigging. His voice was hoarse. 

“‘Bos’n, we maun catch in that to’gallantmast, or 
cut away. If she drops, she'll go through the deck 
and we'll fill and sink.” 

“The hands refuse to go aloft. They say they’re 
too tired to hold fast.” 

The captain’s hand went to his pocket for his bot- 
tle. Reinar saw the strain it cost him to give it up. 

“Tt’s the on’y thing can save us, mon. Tell them 
this is their skipper’s last bottle, then maybe they'll 
do it. God help us poor sinners. If ever I ha’ that lad 
0’ mine ashore, he’ll no set foot in a sailing vessel 
again,” he roared into Reinar’s ear: “He has a lass 
at home, the poor boy—” 

A terrific lurch cut off his words. He caught at 
the rigging and turned aft hastily. On a background 
of the huge comber’s eerie phosphorescence he had 
seen the outlines of his son standing near the helms- 
man. “There’s something to the lad, after alls 
thought Reinar as he sprang down to the main deck. 
There was a crest on that wave; Thomas must have 
been snoring instead of watching the oil. Exas- 
perated self-assertion raged in Reinar’s heart. He 
remembered his father who, one night in an onshore 
gale, had driven his crew until they were half dead 
with exhaustion; but when the dawn grayed, he 
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proved to them that he had sailed them free of 
the Swedish coast and saved their wretched lives. 

Reinar forgot all else for the moment. His fa- 
ther’s picture stood before him, bearded, virile. 
“That’s how it’s done; be sure of that.” His own 
will awoke, bitter, salt, sinewed. He was strong for 
whatever came. He shook the bottle; it was nearly 
half full. With a long heave he sent it overboard 
and hurried forward. At every heel he could hear 
the broken spar strike. It might fall at any moment; 
time was precious. 

Neither persuasion nor threats helped. The men, 
one and all, stood firm in their refusal. As well die 
one way as the other. 

Reinar had relied on getting at least one of the 
crew to follow him aloft with ax and lashing. This 
was a young Hollander with the muscles of an ath- 
lete. 

“Go yourself, if you dare,” was the Dutchman’s 
answer. “I’m not riskin’ my life for a blamed spar. 
It'll fall overboard.” 

Without a word more Reinar went forward, put 
a boat ax in his belt, and, quite alone, climbed up 
into the blackness. 

Aloft, he realized how bitterly cold it was; but 
he had set his will on meeting this situation and was 
sure his father would have acted as he did. He 
could not understand the unanimous refusal of the 
crew. It could not be merely because of the danger. 
There were men among them who feared nothing 
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between heaven and earth. Possibly it was their way 
of getting revenge on Scotty and the mate. Yes, 
that must be the reason. 

Four hours later, as the first gray day-gleam 
seeped through in the northeast, Reinar came down. 
His face was drawn and sinister, he moved bent 
over, with shoulders hunched, and head outthrust. 

Life or death—it was all one to him. 

The Hollander stood by the forward hatch, but 
tried to lose himself in the group of sailors. Reinar 
walked toward him, staring him straight in the eyes. 

“Here, you Dutchman.” It was a hoarse wheeze; 
his voice refused to obey him. 

The sailor stared at him in terror, and looked 
around for help. A wave raised the ship’s stern. 
The Southern Cross trembled throughout her length 
as the bow bored deep into the back sweep of the 
chasing sea. The Hollander caught at some support. 

“My friend,” whispered Reinar, driving a terrific 
blow at the other’s face, throwing him back over 
the anchor windlass, ‘“‘do you think I demand any- 
thing of you dumb women-folk that I’m not willing 
to do myself?’ Again he struck out at the sailor, 
who received the blow open-mouthed, shivering in 
cold and fear. 

“You'll relieve the wheel,’ Reinar went on. “And 
I wouldn’t want to be in that man’s shoes who re- 
fuses to obey me after this.” He looked them over. 
No one answered. The men fell back as he passed 
on forward with the ax. 
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When Reinar went into his cabin that morning, 
he repented for a short moment that he had not 
given the men the half-bottle of whisky. The poor 
exhausted chaps needed a bracer. But it was too 
late; and the devil take them, anyhow! Nothing mat- 
tered now. One side or the other had to go under 
and lie still . . . quite still. His smile was a gri- 
mace. 

Whether it was appreciation for the work he had 
done that night in the foretop, or perhaps fear, that 
had switched the general sentiment in his favor, he 
never knew. But from that morning on, until they 
had rounded the Horn a week later, the men fol- 
lowed him with absolute disregard of danger and 
with a clear understanding of whose will it was to 
which they must bow. 

He drove his flock in an iron-hard discipline. He 
had done it, he alone. 


XTX 


When the Southern Cross ran into better weather 
in the South Atlantic, Reinar was not the same man 
he had been a month earlier. 

His inner self had been shattered to fragments. 
The cold contempt which would formerly yield to 
a milder mood at times, notably when he talked 
with the sailmaker, had crystallized to permanency. 
The distrustful, desperate side of his -nature had 
taken possession and ruled unrestrained. 
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The men obeyed him, yes. But since that night off 
the Horn he could not free himself from the thought 
that they wanted his life. He could not base his sus- 
picion upon any actual threats, and he paid no heed 
to hints and innuendoes; still he was strongly influ- 
enced by his idea. His knife, sharpened and polished, 
lay beneath his pillow at night, and he did not feel 
safe in his cabin if the door was not bolted. When 
the men grouped together on deck at night, he in- 
tentionally passed close by them; but he had an eye 
for the movement of even a finger, and he was al- 
ways taut and tensed to forestall an attack. 

On the first evening of quiet weather after the 
stormy passage of the Horn, Reinar paced the deck 
amidships, alone. Since the sailmaker’s death he was 
more than ever solitary. The strenuous weeks off 
the Horn had taken such violent possession of him 
that he could think of nothing else. Now would come 
a soul-deadening period of steady weather and 
steady vexation. For they could hardly expect to 
reach port in less than ten weeks with their crippled 
rigging. 

Reinar sat on the rail, leaning against a backstay. 
He had grown thinner the last months and was not 
well; but he knew the milder climate would help him 
regain his strength. The sky was cloudless for the 
first time in many days. The Southern Cross stood 
northeast under a steady breeze. It was still cold, 
the stars sparkled keen; but they were sailing into 
warmer air and longer daylight. Reinar looked up 
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at the stars of the Southern Cross in the sky and 
remembered the sailmaker’s words: “God’s own 
Son set it there as a sign of His forgiveness and a 
solace for us seafarers.’ But, somehow, the thought 
did not bring him comfort. 

It seemed to him as though the days when he 
knew something of God, and felt His nearness— 
as, for instance, when he met the Salvation Army 
lass in Brooklyn, or that evening in Captain Fang’s 
Bowery mission—lay in endless distance. Krist’s 
manly and spirited outlook on life, the old sail- 
maker’s unshakable faith in God’s guidance and a 
reward for the blessed, seemed now like something 
of which he had dreamed many, many years ago. 
Life was merciless as the ocean around Cape Horn, 
storm-filled and barren of happiness. It was just at 
Cape Horn that it had revealed to him its true char- 
acter, and it would never again wear a mask. From 
that hour on, he was dedicated to a bitter hand- 
to-hand fight with all that came his way, to a desper- 
ate duel of which he knew the result in advance. 
For the combatants wore each other out, and sank 
to death together with a strangling grip each of 
the other’s throat... . 

And then he was sick. “If only that hadn’t hap- 
pened,” he murmured. “If only I could look Britta 
Gyvel in the eyes, life would be worth while. I could 
be strong to fight opposition. Life’s stress would be 
a spring from which I could drink manliness, and 
the struggle would be a spur to daring.” 


Such thoughts, and all the memories he could 
call up concerning his father, absorbed Reinar eve- 
ning after evening in his cabin; but as the Southern 
Cross moved onward into a milder climate his heart 
grew softer and his mind more open to musings of 
home. 

One hundred and fifty days out, they crossed the 
Line for the second time. Reinar grew more and 
more restless, kept himself and the watch on the go 
every minute. 

But the Southern Cross was a hoodoo ship. She 
lay near the Line for two straight weeks. High 
cloudless skies with flaming sun alternated as usual 
with tropical showers. Even during the forenoon 
the pitch melted in the deck seams, and the air 
hung heavy, vibrating with heat, while sharks 
loitered greedily around the ship in the azure 
depths, cutting through the sun-facets that hurt one’s 
eyes. 

Some days the squall would come by noon. Thun- 
der crashed, the wind roared in the rigging while 
the watch hung in the clue-lines to take in the light 
sails, and the Southern Cross dragged her barnacled 
keel through the sea. There was sailmaking work 
for any one who could handle a needle, for the 
weather wore on the canvas as the monotonous 
waiting wore on the tempers; but they could not be 
repaired. 

These days Reinar did not think so often of his 
mother. In the Pacific it was she who drew him; 
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but since they had come around the Horn it was as 
if, of a sudden, Britta had come so near, so near. 
She was the center of all his dreams; always it was 
the meeting with her that pictured itself to his mind. 
There were dreams in which the earth seemed to 
open between them, and he seemed to glide away 
from her, while he bowed his head to hide the shame 
in his eyes, and his love for her. 

But she called and called; her voice growing more 
and more distant. Till at last it was but a far-off 
sobbing, which might have been the moaning song of 
the wind behind dark pine forests, across roaring 
rivers. 

Then he would cry aloud, and awake bathed in 
sweat. 

Often he’ would turn out and pace the deck un- 
til dawn. The cool night air felt good. 

Many a time he thought it would be better not 
to go home; but always would come that vision of 
Britta with her strong yet gentle features, and she 
said her ‘““Welcome, Reinar Graadyb,”’ which he had 
tried hundreds of times to repeat without ever find- 
ing the right tone. His resistance melted. 

Sometimes he would close his eyes and delib- 
erately call up the picture; and when he sat alone 
in his cabin at night, and only the melancholy swell- 
ing and thrashing of the sails broke the calm of 
the tropic dark, he would seem to hear, from far 
out on the sea, her greeting spoken in a voice full 
of faith and hope. His blood coursed like fire, he 
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folded his hands and prayed . . . prayed for for- 
giveness for his sin, and salvation for his soul. On 
such evenings the narrow cabin became a cathedral. 

Tirelessly the voice called, and he had sometimes 
to tear himself out of the mood it aroused. On one 
such evening he took out his accordion, for the first 
time in many months, and tried to play. But his 
soul was too sick to listen to music. The tones burned 
like fiery coals. He smiled mockingly at himself, 
wrapped up the instrument again, and cursed him- 
self for an effeminate fool. 

From that moment on, he forced his thoughts 
aside from father, mother, and Britta, and timed 
his existence to a furious pace that crushed all sen- 
timental dreams. 

He would quarrel with the crew on any or no 
provocation. He would fall upon the men with the 
force of a thunder-squall and drive them along the 
deck like sheep. The air rang with imprecations, 
for the end of the journey neared and the hands 
would no longer submit to his brutality; but Reinar 
lashed his suffering soul to face overwhelming odds. 
Not a day passed but the deck of the Southern Cross 
witnessed some violence, and always it was the boat- 
swain who was the focal point. 

The last weeks slipped by in fever-sick intensity 
until, one morning early, the Southern Cross was 
hailed by an Elbe pilot. 

That same evening, she was warped into dock 
in the Hamburg free port. 
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XX 


Early one September morning, Reinar got home. 
He left his sack and valise at the station and walked 
hastily, his mind full of uneasy thoughts, the old 
familiar way toward the harbor quarter. The east- 
ern sky was graying, the streets lay quiet in the 
cool gleam of dawn. 

He took firm hold on himself, pressing his lips 
together. He had slept little the last two nights; 
his restless brain would not content itself with the 
conscious daytime hours. But now there should be 
no more brooding. He trod the pavement firmly. 

‘You must be content with a few days, Mother. 
Three jolly, happy days; then I must go again, out 
to sea. I don’t belong here any more.” 

Reinar started at the clatter of wooden shoes 
from a side street. That must be Cart Lane, the 
alley with the queer name he remembered so well 
from his boyhood. Yes, there was the sign-post, 
“Cart Lane.’ Queer . . . everything just the same 
here. He glanced about with a sudden start, as if 
fearing ambush. 

One elderly early-rising citizen was in the alley, 
sweeping the pavement before his house. At the 
moment, Reinar envied that graybeard. Would it 
were he . . . his mind at peace, his thoughts few, 
though life’s evening might be closing around him. 

Reinar quickened his pace; the echo of his own 
footsteps in the early stillness annoyed him. How- 


ever carefully he might tread, the old houses seemed 
to wake up, lean over and look at him, and peer 
into his mind. He had hoped, expected even, that 
the sight of familiar places would arouse a glint 
of happiness . . . but what came was only self- 
reproach. It was all so different. If only these three 
days would pass over peacefully, if only his mother 
could escape the forked tongues which, as certain 
as the “Amen” at church, would be set in activity 
by his coming. Reinar’s step lagged . . . for. ae 
worse than all . . . they would be in the right. 

He turned the last corner. Now he could see his 
mother’s house farther down the street . . - he 
was home. 

The curtains were drawn at all the windows. It 
was too early to go in yet; better wait until her usual 
rising hour. 

He walked past the little house several times, 
staring at it. It was dear to him, after all. It needed 
repairs, and new paint here and there; but the little 
front garden was well tended, the path freshly 
smoothed. Then she was well again. It was eight 
months since he had heard from her. 

Reinar looked at his watch. He’d better take a 
long walk. He turned down toward the harbor, with 
an odd sense of relief. 

An old yacht captain whom he knew stood on 
his deck in underdrawers, rubbing his hairy breast, 
yawning and stretching. The cool sea breeze stirred 
his thin hair. Reinar made a wide circle around 
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him; he did not wish to be recognized as yet. He 
left the docks and continued on down the beach, 
where he was less likely to meet any one at this 
hour. 


It was clear September weather, good sky and 
steady breeze, as he rapidly put the town behind 
him. Cocks crowed in the little gardens, a faint fog 
lay close to the surface of the bay; it was near sun- 
rise. Reinar looked at his watch and decided to 
walk for an hour before turning back. By the time 
he reached the house again his mother would surely 
be up. 

The town showed signs of activity when he re- 
turned to it. Tradespeople were opening their shops, 
milk wagons rattling through the streets. The yellow 
curtains at the front-room windows shone in the 
sun, the plants in pots behind them strove to get 
out to the light. 

Reinar felt that his throat was contracting, tak- 
ing his breath, as he knocked twice at the door, two 
hard knocks; then listened. 

“Could Mother have gone to the baker’s?” 
Reinar looked up the street. Or maybe she was still 
asleep. He knocked again, sharply. Footsteps? No, 
no sound from within. For a moment he felt re- 
lieved. But no, she never went away. Reinar was 
seized with a sudden sharp unease. He went around 
to the kitchen door and pounded at it. His blows 
sounded unnaturally hollow, as when one knocks, 
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after nightfall, at a strange, lonely house and fears 
a hand may be laid heavily on one’s shoulder from 
behind, with the question, “What are you doing 
here?” He held his breath and listened. 

No one came. 

Presentiment, icy chill, ran through Reinar’s 
blood, and he bent his head against the door-frame. 
Involuntarily the day of his fight with Valdemar 
came to his mind, the moment when he was thrown 
to the deck, alone . . . amid a crowd. As now. 
Homeless . . . alone. 

A window near by was flung up, a woman’s shrill 
voice broke the morning quiet: “Here, you, there’s 
no one living there.” 

He heard no more; he needed no further ex- 
planation. His heart pounded, his temples throbbed. 
It was as though a heavy blow had fallen on his 
head and he stood shivering, awaiting the next one 

. the last one. There was no longer any doubt 
possible. She was dead . . . dead . . . maybe long 
since. He could have cried aloud his loneliness, but 
pressed his lips tight, that no sound should come 
from between them. He staggered as though intoxt- 
cated when he turned out into the street and walked 
on. Not until he had left the town behind him did 
his thoughts take more definite form. And that 
form, the first distinct judgment, was: “It is well 
that she is dead. For she could believe to the last 
that I was a good son.” 

All day long he walked, aimlessly, now saun- 
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tering, now almost running, passing through the 
near-by groves, plodding over stubble fields. Noth- 
ing was clear in his brain except a desire to avoid 
human beings. Once a man at his early fall plow- 
ing called after him; but he pushed on, forward, 
forward. 

Late afternoon saw him back in the town. He 
passed his mother’s house, casting a hasty glance 
at it, in fear of being noticed. Then he halted; some 
one had been there during the day. One curtain was 
partly drawn. He turned back, knocked. In that 
moment he devoutly wished his mother dead. For 
then her last thoughts had been with him, with her 
son on his way home at her own request; a good 
son, a manly son, the son for whom she thanked 
God, for whom she prayed to God each day that He 
would keep him in His strong Father-hand. . . . 
Yes, it would be better she were dead. 

He knocked more softly, as though he feared to 
wake her from her deep sleep and call her back 
to life—earth’s harsh, pitiless life. There was no 
answer. 

Then he turned toward Britta Gyvel’s home, not 
five minutes’ walk from his own. He must have cer- 
tainty before he went away. And he must see Britta 
Gyvel. 

Reinar pulled himself together with a violent ef- 
fort of will as he mounted the stone steps to the 
main door, fully convinced that something terrible 
would happen when Britta came. 
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Gleaming suns rained down before his eyes, 
changed to black blotches, whirling around one an- 
other until they exploded. He set his teeth and 
pulled the bell. 

There were steps within. She was at home. He 
whispered something between his teeth, not know- 
ing whether it was prayer or oath. He tried to hold 
himself erect by staring hard at the door-knob. It 
might not be she. 

Mrs. Gyvel opened the door, looked at him a 
second in silence. Her sharp, penetrating glance 
angered Reinar. 

“Good afternoon,” he said, his voice hard. 

The woman did not answer. They stood staring 
eye to eye. Then Reinar’s glance drooped, he felt 
vaguely that he should tell her who he was, although 
he had seen she knew; but she forestalled him: 

“Good evening, Reinar Graadyb.” Her words 
came slowly, impressively. “You come late: Yes; 
your mother could not wait so long. She waited long 
enough, poor soul, with the pain she endured. She 
gave us all a lesson in patience, one way and an- 
other. .. . Ah well, you couldn’t get into your 
house, I’m thinking,” she continued in a milder tone. 
“Britta has the key. It’s all just as it was the day 
they carried your mother out, four months since. 
_. . Britta,” she called. There was an answer 
from within the house, and approaching footsteps. 
‘TTere’s Reinar, Mrs. Graadyb’s son, come home. 
Give him the key to his mother’s house.” 
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The footsteps halted; Reinar listened, bent for- 
ward. Nothing else mattered. Now they were mov- 
ing away again... slowly . . . then faster... .- 
a door was flung open and closed again . . . now 
complete silence. It seerned an eternity to Reinar, 
and there stood Mrs. Gyvel spying sidelong at him, 
not uttering a word. The steps came again... 
quick and firm . . . firm and quick. 

“Dear Jesus . . . dear Jesus.’’ Reinar’s prayer 
moved in time to the steps. ‘‘Dear Jesus, let me die, 
betlet me seé-her firstes. . dear) jesus.” 

Britta Gyvel came with the key. She looked 
straight at him; he avoided her eyes, but was con- 
scious of her emotion as she said: “‘Good evening, 
Reinar. Welcome home.” 

Ah, that was an angel from the Garden of Para- 
dise! Reinar nodded and turned away to avoid see- 
ing her outstretched hand. He appeared absorbed in 
a study of the sunset clouds. Flowered gown, white 
kitchen apron, white cuffs on elbow sleeves. 

“We'll get wind to-night,” he muttered hoarsely. 
‘There’s fox-tails to sou’west.”’ 

“Tl go over with Reinar, Mother.” She went on 
ahead, down the steps. Reinar tried to protest .. . 
it wasn’t necessary she should take so much trouble 
. . . but he couldn’t get out a word. He straight- 
ened his back, touched his hat, and left the house, 
elastic as a matador. 

Britta slowed her steps until they walked side by 
side. Reinar kept his head turned, although he was 
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sick with longing to look at her; but he dared not 
meet her eyes. 

‘I’m so sorry you should have come and found 
your home deserted. None of us thought that .. . 
the day you went away.” 

“Never mind... don’t worry about that. 
Thanks for your letter.” 

“Ah, thanks for your letter to your mother! It 
came a month before her death. You should have 
seen her when she received it, she was so happy- 
She died happy and so grateful. She left so many 
greetings for you... - How she loved you, Rei- 
nar!” 

They walked in silence until Britta began again: 
“Did Mother say anything to you ee 

oye es 2. she did.” 

“Don’t be angry with her; she seems so bitter 
because she thinks you should have come sooner. 
But I know you couldn’t come. You see, Mother 
can’t understand,” she added quickly. “You're not 
annoyed, are you?” 

“Annoyed?” Veiled scorn spoke in the Nas 

They entered the house. The feel of the rooms, 
the fragrance of them, all as it was three years ago. 
Reinar looked around. On the center table stood a 
large picture of his mother, back of it a high vase 
with roses. He started, his glance slanting on Britta. 

‘We've been expecting you any day, the last two 


months.” La 
She said “we.” Fire smoldered back of Reinar’s 
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eyes. He knew she had been alone in what she had 
done; that he understood. And here he was standing 
close beside her; he could have touched her gown, 
if only he . . . Reinar was deeply moved. 

Silently they walked through bedroom and 
kitchen. The rooms seemed large to Reinar; he had 
not been in a real room since he left this house. It 
was all so neat and orderly; blossoming plants in the 
windows; all, as far as he could remember, exactly 
as it had been when he went away. Reinar tortured 
his brain to find words to thank Britta. But he 
could not, unless he looked into her eyes. He would 
have to wait; but what would she think? Everything 
around him spoke of her care, her kindness; her 
capable quick hands had touched it all with magic. 

“Sit down, Reinar. It is your house.” 

He dropped into the nearest chair, his eyes still 
downcast. It was the big arm-chair in the window 
corner. 

Dusk was falling. From trees across the street 
came the autumn susurrus of the wind. Farther off 
some boys were noisily playing. Then they were 
called in; sounds of scolding, a child crying, came 
from a near-by house until they too were swallowed 
up by the silence. “Glad I’m no longer a child.” 
. . . Reinar shut his eyes. . . . It was a thousand 
miles to the nearest land, the voice of the wind in 
the trees was the beat of the unbridled gallop of 
white squalls rioting between forty and fifty south. 
The sea hurled its eternal thunder against Ker- 
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guelen’s clifis. “We're easting down in a thunder- 
ing spin...” That was many, many years ago 
Late Yess 

Long Reinar sat with tight-pressed lips, without 
a word. He knew there was no need of words. 
Britta would feel that he wanted to sit alone with 
his thoughts, quietly, and yet it seemed to him that 
this evening, just this evening . . . Oh, he did not 
know what he wanted. His brain was a crisscross of 
conflicting desires; a shower of shooting stars was 
what he called them, involuntarily. They were so 
sharp and clear; but if he tried to catch and hold 
them they vanished. 

He sat bent over in the comfortable chair, his 
hands on his knees. It soothed him to have Britta 
there. She understood everything, for she was not 
of this world alone. 

Britta sat by the table, her chin in one hand, and 
looked at the picture of Reinar’s mother. When 
darkness crept into the room, she looked at him 
more freely. If he was not looking down he was 
staring straight out through it all, staring at any- 
thing but herself. There was something so 
strangely distant in his gaze, as if his thoughts were 
far, far away; but the somber, tortured lines around 
his mouth were so near, so near, unshed tears 
ached in her eyes. How he suffered . . . he whom 
she had borne in her heart these last three years 
and cherished the closer since his mother’s death. 
With all the fine, strong threads of her best 
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thoughts she had spun a net to hold him close, close 
to her heart. 

How often, in these thoughts, had she not 
stroked the dusky-blond hair from his brow, and 
kissed it; but she had always visioned him as the 
eighteen-year-old boy, the venturesome lad with 
shining new cap and knife of which he had been 
so proud even though they laughed at him. And 
now ... the lad was gone; and yet . . . the sailor 
who sat there, so alone, so forlorn in all his virile 
manhood, was only a little boy in the helpless im- 
mediacy of his grief. 

Searchingly she gazed at the broad-shouldered 
small-hipped figure leaning forward in the arm- 
chair. That line around his mouth did not beg for 
sympathy . . . or at least not, consciously. If only 
she could find the right word to break the silence, 
for surely it oppressed him as it did her. 

An audacious notion touched a corner of her mind. 
Suppose she were to sit on the arm of the chair and 
caress his head, with its lightly carved hollows in 
the cheeks, caress it until it lay close to her breast, 
and he rested there silently, quietly, until all care 
and grief had fled. 

Suddenly she rose. “But you haven’t had any- 
thing to eat?” 

“T had dinner in Hamburg. I don’t want any- 
thing more. I’m not at all hungry.” 

“But I’m disgusted with myself for forgetting it! 
I’m sure you are very hungry. Will you come back 
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your own home?” 

“No, no, please don’t put yourself to any trouble. 
I assure you I don’t want anything to eat? 

His voice was forcedly sharp; but he couldn’t 
hold his words in line. She looked at him; only once 
could her eyes hold his and in that split-second came 
the thought that he was in some serious trouble. She 
dismissed the suspicion instantly, but it made her 
only the more tender. 

Maybe he did not want her to stay; but then he 
would have accepted her suggestion to fetch in food 
and cook him a meal. And she couldn’t go just yet. 
Ah no... she had not seen him in so many years. 
And she loved him. 

Britta rose lingeringly. Dare she? She lit the 
candles on the piano and opened the instrument 
with a tender lenity that did not escape Reinar. 

Did she know he was fond of music? She be- 
gan to play, soft gentle little melodies. 

What a relief to be able to look up! And now 
he could look at her, and see her profile, a little 
from the back . . . such a straight back. . . the 
hair ash-blond, a bit darker than before, possibly, 
but still parted in the middle, gathered in a big 
braided knot low in her neck. It was the first time 
he had looked on Britta Gyvel in three years. 

The music melted Reinar. If only he might cry 
_ . . let it all flow out in tears... and then die. 
His features moved .. . but that was all. What 
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was the use? Just for a little music. No, what mat- 
tered was to stand the devil on his feet and face 
him. What good, otherwise, was all his will? Weep 
like a woman? He? 

His face stiffened again, in a set grimace. Sud- 
denly he saw the situation with other eyes. He was 
a wild beast, crouched behind her for the spring 
. . . held in leash now by her music, lurking in a 
corner, in ambush. When she stopped playing, he 
would attack. 

No, he was not a wild beast. He was suffering, 
tortured, he was the ‘“‘most serious consequences 
for yourself as for the woman .. .”’ and he was 
. . . If she knew she would flee with a cry of grief 
and terror. 

If she only knew of the devil within him . . . the 
boiling, violent devil he could whip up to a frenzy 
that tamed a whole ship’s crew. She would run out 
of the door in tear-strangled laughter at so maniac 
a situation. 

But if she knew that the man who sat behind 
her, listening to her gentle little songs, was an un- 
forgiven sinner, whose curses had pierced the snow- 
squalls at fifty-seven south, who had mocked at stiff- 
frozen men on the yards of the Southern Cross, she 
would hide her face in her hands and pray God to 
save his lost soul. 

As Reinar sat and looked at her, little by little 
peace came over him. Nothing could happen; he 
had only to sit and listen. 
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Britta stopped playing. The last tones melted al- 
most imperceptibly into the stillness. “You dearest 
dear,” she had whispered to him through the music, 
from the deeps of her soul. With the help of the 
soft notes she had gathered him into her arms, had 
caressed his cheek, that lay so comfortably on her 
breast. She had smiled at all narrow convention 
that held her off . . . while she played. 

She turned, their eyes met for a second. She 
agonized at what she saw in his. 

“Oh . . . maybe you don’t like music?” It broke 
out from her. “How tactless of me to play! But I 
thought . . . I like it so much myself. Your mother 
used to play every evening, before she was taken 
sick. I sat there in that chair so often, listening to 
her. I had so much to tell you about her; but it can 
wait until some other day.” She rose. “For I must 
go now. It’s late. Good night.” 

Reinar was near to kneeling before her; but he 
rose hurriedly with an indifferent: “Tt was mighty 
nice of you to play. It... it cheers one,” he 
added, with a smile that brought tears to Britta’s 
eyes. 

He stood with hands clasped behind his back. 
“Good night, Britta Gyvel.” 

“Shall | show you your mother’s grave some 
day?” Her voice almost failed her; she mistrusted 
her own question. Why couldn’t she go? 

“Yes, many thanks. Whenever you have time. But 
I don’t . . . Graves mean little to me.” 
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When she was well away from the house, she let 
her tears flow. How stupid she had been! But she 
couldn’t think it ali out that evening. Of one thing 
was she certain: Reinar’s peculiar behavior was not 
caused entirely by grief over his mother’s death. 
There was something else the matter. That night 
she lay long awake. 


Reinar sat in the arm-chair until well into the 
night. He stared at the figure by the piano, listening 
with reverence to the tones that still rang in his 
ears. It was past midnight when he rose and, with 
a twinge of conscience, took his mother’s picture 
from the table and looked at it. He turned it. What 
. . . here too? On the back was written, in a clear, 


firm hand: 


To 
Reinar Graadyb 
In memory of his mother 
—Britta Gyvel 


He drew a deep breath, replaced the picture care- 
fully on the bright-colored cloth, blew out the piano 
candles, and went to bed in the dark. 

On the sofa in the main room lay an unheeded 
package of six knitted winter stockings, alive with 
a mother’s thought while the house lay quiet in 
sleep. 
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XXI 


During the next few days Reinar did not see 
Britta. The hospital claimed her. He was quite will- 
ing not to meet her until he was ready to go away 
and could bid her farewell. Each day he watched 
eagerly for a letter from Krist; but always in 
vain. 

There were some further obstacles to an im- 
mediate departure, which he had not taken into con- 
sideration. He found a letter awaiting him, from a 
lawyer, regarding the house and furniture, which 
his mother had wished to leave to him as her only 
heir. There were formalities to be attended to, 
necessitating his presence in the probate court; and 
while all this was pending Reinar was pondering, 
among other things, what he should do with the 
house, once it was fully his. 

One Saturday afternoon he ran into a_ school- 
mate, Andreas Ussing, who at once invited Reinar 
home with him. 

“Just come up and see where I live. Oh yes, I 
remain in the bosom of my family while you trot 
around in the wide, wide world.” His voice had a 
half-envious note. ‘I’m still living with Father and 
Mother, but I have my own den. There lies my 
world. There I go traveling with books and maps. 
I’d rather not go to sea. The ocean is too capricious 
for my liking, and if I can’t get over it any other 
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way I’ll take one of the biggest ocean flyers .. . 
isn’t that what you call them? . . . that will carry 
me across in a jiffy. 

“I’m there only in the evening; I work daytimes 
in the bank. Didn’t you know that? Yes, I got the 
position as soon as I’d taken my examinations, and 
have every hope of a fine career. Great possibilities 
in that line. We’re enlarging soon . . . doubled 
capital, branches and so forth. Plenty of chance for 
promotion, I can tell you. . . . We were so sorry 
to hear of your mother’s death. Must have been a 
blow for you to come home and find the house 
empty. But don’t lose courage; you’ll find you have 
plenty of friends. My, but you’re husky, you big 
Chinese! Such bone and sinew! Makes the rest of 
us look spindling. Training for championship ?” 

“Just a bit of boxing, for everyday needs,” re- 
plied Reinar, with a grin. “The rest is entirely 
natural.” 

“Well, you’re some size. I suppose you chaps at 
sea haven’t anything much to do but fight and smoke 
your clay pipes.” 

Reinar passed over this remark without com- 
ment. ‘““You’re not so weak, yourself, for an office 
worker,” he consoled, taking Andreas by the shoul- 
ders and whirling him around. “If I remember 
rightly, you were pretty good at the bars once.” 

“Yes, I think I still am,’”” Andreas smiled, embar- 
rassed. “I have a few trophies at home.” 

“There, you see. And what do you think I’d look 
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like if I hadn’t had good daily use for all my muscle 
and a bit more?” 

Reinar was greeted with easy friendliness by An- 
dreas’s parents, and then the two stood in Andreas’s 
room, looking at each other. 

“Sit down,” said the host, pushing Reinar toward 
a cozy basket chair, after having offered a cigar 
and lit one for himself. ‘““Make yourself at home.” 
He walked back and forth over the carpet, talking 
continuously, rubbing his hands and running them 
through his hair, which was rather long and combed 
back. 

He and Reinar had been school chums; but as 
Reinar had gone to sea immediately after his con- 
firmation, while Andreas had continued his studies 
at the university, their ways had parted. 

Andreas Ussing was a young man who performed 
his duties at the bank with alert interest and con- 
siderable ability. In his leisure hours he was an ar- 
dent club member, a sportsman, and an officer in 
several associations. 

Reinar had the impression that there was no end 
to Andreas’s knowledge and interests. He showed a 
surprising insight into all the questions on which 
he touched, giving his opinion on everything with 
easy self-confidence. By contrast, Reinar became 
more conscious than ever of his own unrest and 
awkwardness. Andreas, with glad proprietorship, 
showed his guest about the room. There were a 
number of pictures on the walls of the large, bright 
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chamber. Reinar saw one seascape only, in a modest 
corner by the window. There was also a piano. 

“Do you play?” asked Reinar, surprised. He 
couldn’t imagine a man sitting down at the piano 
to play it unless he were drunk. 

“Surely. Want to hear?” Andreas flung his leg 
over the piano stool, and twisted his cigarette into 
a corner of his mouth. Then he chased through a 
pile of music like a storm wind, found what he 
sought, placed the book on the rack with an ener- 
getic gesture, and struck a few chords. Whereupon, 
he shook the ash from his cigarette and without a 
moment of hesitation flung himself at the task. He 
played with easy routine and did not spare his 
strength. The music increased in volume, and when 
he had turned the first page the room, from floor 
to ceiling, throbbed with the tones. Reinar sat dumb 
and numb with amazement. He would never have 
believed that such a veritable hurricane could be 
hammered out of a piano except by the aid of elec- 
tricity. Each time he tried to sink himself into one 
or the other chord, an entire cascade poured down 
over him, so that he soon gave up any attempt at 
an understanding of detail and endeavored to cap- 
ture an impression of the storm in all its might. 

Finally the musical typhoon passed over, the last 
tones died out in tinkling runs and lost themselves 
in a deep, breathless silence. Reinar sat with bated 
breath; the first part was just noise, but the last 
passage held him. 
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“That was ‘The Waterfall.’’? Andreas made a 
half turn on the stool, blowing from his exertion, 
and laughed. ““That ought to be something to your 
taste. It’s a piece in grand style; a fine piece of mu- 
sic.” He knocked off the cigarette ash, threw back 
his head, and blew rings into the air. 

Reinar smiled. “Waterfall? It sounded as if the 
whole North Sea were breaking over our heads.” 

“Yes didn’t it? You felt that? Although I don’t 
know whether you got the hang of it alle insu. 
pose, at sea, you play only the accordion . . . the 
sailor’s piano, eh? Doesn’t give you much chance 
to get any deeper understanding of music?” 

“No, I don’t understand much about real fine 
music; but have you ever stood beside a waterfall?” 

“No, I never have; but it isn’t necessary. I imag- 
ine the composer has.” 

“No, I don’t think so,” replied Reinar with eager 
conviction, “for he hasn’t put down the most im- 
portant thing.” 

“The most important? How do you know Tete 
question showed doubt and a touch of irony. 

“T went to Niagara once, took the express from 
New York one time I was hanging around on shore. 
There’s places where you can come close to the 
precipice and there’s a bridge over the river, but in 
all those places there’s a high and rather close iron 
railing.” 

“Of course. That’s so the kids won't fall in while 
nurse flirts with her lover,” broke in Andreas, with 
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a laugh. ‘“‘Very practical and very American,” he 
laughed teasingly. “‘But you’re not so modern as all 
that; I mean, to demand an iron railing around 
the notes on the piano, eh?” 

“No,” continued Reinar, undisturbed; ‘‘that rail- 
ing is there so that folks won’t throw themselves 
over when the fall gets the better of them. The 
thunder in your ears seems to rob you of your 
senses, you see; the noise of the great river dashing 
over the edge and diving inte the depths, forever 
and forever. Finally you think it’s all dark, you 
can see only the black masses of Lake Erie stream- 
ing toward you. No power in heaven or earth can 
hold them back. You open your mouth, you talk to 
them, you try to yell against them; but all human 
sounds are drowned in that unearthly eternal thun- 
der. The speed grows and grows, the current rages 
more violently, you stare at a single eddy, its swift- 
ness makes you dizzy; the entire world, life, death, 
damnation and salvation, all seem, for the moment, 
to be floating around there in a nutshell, heaven 
and earth run together; one second and eternity are 
equal. You have only the one thought, the will . . . 
will . . . will . . . to be out there in that tearing 
crash . . . then you find yourself clinging with 
claws and teeth to that iron railing. . . . You think 
your composer has tried it?” 

There were a few minutes of deep silence. 

‘“‘No.”’ The words came low, and then: ‘‘But that’s 
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a sin, that is. We should pray God to save us from 
such temptation.” 

Reinar shrugged. But it seemed to him that An- 
dreas became more silent, his brightness was more 
forced. Perhaps he should not have spoken of the 
music as he had. 

After supper Andreas had to attend an executive 
committee meeting at the club. But Reinar must 
promise to come again, four days later. 

“There'll be others there that evening—young 
folks, mostly our schoolmates with their sisters, best 
girls, and the like. You remember Miss Gyvel? Pll 
try to get her to come. She never could get off be- 
fore, but now she’s in another ward. Did you know 
she had taken up nursing? It’s really for her sake 
I’m giving the party on Wednesday; I know she 
has that evening free. You must surely come. 
There'll be music, singing . . . and nobody under 
twenty or over thirty.” 

At the meeting Andreas was unusually taciturn. 
His thoughts would revert to Reinar. He resolved 
to see more of his former school chum, to cheer him 
up in his grief, to help him with his money matters, 
and so forth. But it was the memory of Reinar’s 
words about the “Waterfall” that was most persist- 
ent. Was Reinar quite normal? The life at sea, the 
shock of his mother’s death, might have affected his 
nerves . . . although he seemed sensible enough in 
many ways. 
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Andreas shook his head. He had looked into a 
soul of such strange, uncontrolled violence that it 
made him uneasy; a soul of dizzy abysses that gave 
him an uncomfortable feeling. Maybe knowledge, 
cultivation, harmony of mind, were not all there 
was to life. 

Perhaps he had better have a serious talk with 
Reinar; it was really a sin, that sort of thing. He 
must have seen much of temptation and sin, these 
last years. 


XXII 

The next few days Reinar busied himself collect- 
ing the trifles he wanted to take with him when he 
sailed again, and setting aside some curios he wished 
to give to Britta and Andreas. All the rest could stay 
where it was until he had decided what he would 
do with the house. 

His thoughts flew forward to the party on 
Wednesday. It might be worth while to find out 
what such an affair was like. There’d be music and 
singing, but first and last, there’d be Britta. He 
couldn’t be quite sure whether he was glad or sorry. 
Anyway, he knew he was glad to have the oppor- 
tunity of spending an evening with her, without 
seeming too forward. It would probably be the last 
. . . for a lifetime. Just to sit still in a corner and 
look at her, without being noticed, himself. To drink 
in her sweet seriousness, her smile, to see her walk 
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over the floor and have her whole being melt into 
his soul, before he set out again for the deep water, 
where he would never forget her. Yes, he must have 
that one evening. 

On the moment of the hour set Reinar appeared 
and was shown to Andreas’s room. The host was 
busy arranging a table spread with cold cuts, sand- 
wiches, tea and cakes, and many flowers. All elec- 
tric lights and the candles on the piano were burning. 
The room echoed festal expectation. 

‘Excuse me a moment. You are laudably prompt; 
I usually rely on the academic quarter. How do you 
like this? Of course Mother attended to everything, 
but I like to set the table, myself. Now all I need 
is teaspoons.” With a spring he was out of the door 
and down the stairs. 

“Now all I need is teaspoons.” Reinar smiled 
slightly and looked around. The place certainly was 
well arranged. The piano was moved to the short 
wall to give more room for the table. He glanced 
at the sheet music: “The Waterfall.” .. - 

The guests came in soon, with laughter, youth, 
greetings, feet running up and down the stairs. One 
lad came with a lute hung over his shoulder by a 
many-hued ribbon. Another carried a violin more 
carefully, in its black case, under his arm. Most of 
them greeted Reinar heartily and it embarrassed 
him that he could remember so few. His school days 
lay in an odd far-off mist; only Britta’s picture 
floated clear. 
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They crowded around him‘and wanted him to tell 
them about his voyages . . . and what were the 
possibilities for trade with Argentine or the dairy 
business thereabouts? . . . and how cheaply could 
one get to Singapore? They bubbled over with ques- 
tions, asking a second before they’d had an answer 
to the first. The young ladies were more interested 
in hearing him spin a real seaman’s yarn and wanted 
to know if it was true that he had been terribly in 
love with a negro girl, and whether the waves in the 
Atlantic were really as high as the Round Tower. 
They seemed to think that the Atlantic was always 
stormy and asked him to whisper some infallible 
remedy for seasickness, only not that one with the 
string and the bits of pork. 

Reinar felt like fighting his way out from among 
them, and did not conceal his irritation. They re- 
minded him of a flock of howling rickshaw coolies in 
Hongkong, except that they were not so hard to get 
rid of; for when they began to notice his tacitur- 
nity they thought him stupid and arrogant, and 
turned to other matters. 

Then she came. She wore festal garb as did the 
others, but Reinar did not see it. He knew only the 
sacred joy of her presence, and warmed himself in 
her smile when she nodded to him. 

Was she glad that he was there? He stood tense, 
waiting for the moment when she would hold out 
her hand. 

The joyous ebullient mood continued when the 
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company were seated at table. Reinar had a dark 
and roguish young lady for a partner. She did her 
best to make an impression on him, and supplied 
most of the conversation, relieving him of that 
duty; but the feeling of his own impossibility, op- 
pressing him more and more, made him so silent 
and reserved that she finally gave up, with a smile 
ae and turned to her neighbor on the other 
side. 

Andreas had Britta at his right hand. He talked 
much with her, but never lost an opportunity to toss 
a bright remark now here, now there, among his 
guests, and he was clever at catching a bit of rep- 
artee in the air as it were, giving it back enriched. 

Reinar felt lonesome and superfluous. He was 
sorry that Andreas turned to him so often; for he 
felt that he was shaming his friend by his silly be- 
havior. He cursed himself that he had not stayed at 
home. Then he looked at Britta and met her eyes. A 
feeling of warmth and strength ran through his be- 
ing. He was not alone here. He suddenly remem- 
bered the old sailmaker Jonathan, and then the time 
passed easily. 

After supper Reinar went to one of the windows. 
If only he could sit here in peace and look on, he 
would be quite happy! The evening must come to 
an end some time. The conversation hummed around 
him, but he understood scarce a quarter of what 
was said. There was much discussion of music, liter- 
ature, writers of whose very existence he knew noth- 
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ing and cared less. He had not read a Danish book 
in many a year. Books did not concern him. 

He began to study all these faces. How young 
they looked! He felt three times their age. All these 
young men and women had such childlike features 
and such bright eyes, and they laughed so heartily 
most of the time, without being unpleasantly noisy. 
Suddenly it occurred to him that he had not really 
laughed in more than a year. It was in Melbourne 
that last time, now he remembered. Paddy had come 
into the forecastle, roaring with laughter and telling 
that he had gotten an extra guinea out of the Old 
Man by insisting that as Ireland’s representative on 
a first-class Yankee full-rigger he was obliged to 
patronize more expensive saloons. 

The scene stood clear before Reinar’s eyes. How 
would Paddy have enjoyed this meeting here? And 
where was he now? Reinar sat still, looking at the 
dream-Paddy, as a hand was laid on his shoulder. 
It was Britta. 

‘“May I sit here a while?” she asked, drawing a 
chair up to his. Reinar sat on the edge of his chair, 
that he might not come too near her. 

“Dreadful twaddle, isn’t it?” she asked smiling. 
‘I’m sure you’re longing for the ocean. I could see 
by your eyes that your mind was far away, so I 
really should not have disturbed you. But I wanted 
to remind you that we are at a party this evening. 
Parties are great fun, even if one does tire of them 
in the long run. It may sound queer; but even here 
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one can feel so alone, and be conscious of a lack. If 
I stop to think of it, I know it is my patients in 
Ward B, or maybe something else that’s near to me. 
Then I feel like leaving at once.” 

Reinar pressed his lips together and nodded. “I’m 
so unaccustomed to all this. I feel about like the 
sparrow who went to the cranes’ ball.” He tried to 
smile. He was very grateful to her for having 
joined him. 

“Tell me honestly—” she came out with it rather 
suddenly—‘‘do you really like music? [ve been 
thinking of it so often, since that first evening you 
were home.” 

“Music is the best thing I know . . . almost.” 

“What is better?’ Then she looked down, and 
repented of her question. It must have seemed like 
curiosity. The color flushed her cheeks. It wasn’t her 
business and she’d better not know. She was angry 
at herself. _ 

Reinar had been caught at a disadvantage and 
fumbled for an answer. He couldn’t tell the truth, 
and he was unaccustomed to evasions. 

Britta controlled herself and helped him out of 
his embarrassment. ‘There is so much that we think 
the best, isn’t there? It depends on so much else. 
There are times when I love my work more than 
anything else. Work is best, when one has worries: 
and opposition. But other times music takes hold of 
me with such power that it seems greater than any- 
thing else. Music, good music, played with feeling,, 
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is divine. You may think it naive, but .. . yes, I 
really do believe that God has given us music and 
all true art so that in it we may glimpse Him and 
forget ourselves. But come over here with me. 
Ussing is showing a painting he bought recently. 
He’s quite crazy about pictures.” 

‘“, . the depth of perspective. If you hold your 
hand like this, you seem to be standing in the 
foreground of the picture and looking down the 
boulevard with its pulsing traffic . . . farther and 
farther off . . . until it vanishes. A real drizzly 
evening . . . see the barber’s sign swinging in the 
wind . . . can’t you hear the drops splash on the 
asphalt ? See that man here, who’s lost his overshoe 
. . . Just a tiny detail, but how superbly drawn! .. . 
and the sweep of water in the gutters. How stanch 
and venerable this church rises from the market- 
place! That is the Temple, the strength of the weak. 
And this sky . . . a threat hanging over it all . . .” 

The picture was admired and eagerly discussed. 
The general sentiment was favorable. 

‘What do you think, Miss Gyvel? You know the 
capital both in sunshine and rain. . . . Quiet, all 
the rest of you: Miss Gyvel has the floor!” He came 
close to her. She retreated a step, the better to see 
the picture; and she did not care to be made the 
focus of so much attention. 

“I don’t know much about painting and I had 
little time to wander around the city in all sorts of 
weather; but I do like pictures, and this one seems 
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to be well painted.” She spoke with hesitation. “The 
details are very well drawn; but . . . I can't quite 
explain what I mean .. . but, in my opinion, it 
lacks something that is important . . . the thing 
that grips us, that makes a picture a work of art, 
and attunes us to devotion.” 

“But what more can you demand in a painting 
than such striking likeness of actuality? See the 
atmosphere, the sense of space here: isn’t that sub- 
lime art? The man’s movements are alive. Look at 
those trams, the drops glancing off the rails, the 
sparks as the wheels turn. Is it not Art to re-live 
life for us?” 

“That is ability, developed craftmanship, and it 
may have cost the painter many years of strenuous 
toil to achieve it. But what I mean is that it doesn’t 
seem to me he has succeeded in filling the picture 
with his own soul, that it might become an expres- 
sion of his personal . . . or, as I feel like calling 
it, his religious conception of his theme. That is 
something I prize more than mere likeness.” 

“You're an expressionist, Miss Gyvel, but that’s 
not so bad, for you’re something much worse. I fear 
you are influenced by pietistic reasoning when you 
speak of ‘religious conception’ in connection with 
the work of a painter who may be an atheist.” 

“T do not know just what I am,” responded Britta, 
gravely. “I speak only of the way I would paint, if 
I could paint. It’s an idea that came to me in the 
hospital, and perhaps I am too inclined to use it 
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indiscriminately. But, just as an instance, what good 
would it do us if we were painted in ever so har- 
monious colors, if we were ever so refined and cul- 
tured and careful to do our duty as figures in the 
picture, if we were not, first and foremost, filled 
with our Creator’s . . . God’s holy spirit, and had 
become individual personalities by His will and 
under His master hand?” Britta smiled quietly. 
“For I really believe that God is a sort of expres- 
sionist, and prefers individual interpretation to 
faultless technique.” 

She was silent a few seconds, studying the pic- 
ture. ‘Look at this church here, for instance. It 
frightens me. Its might and immutability bewilder 
me. This stone Colossus symbolizes the God of the 
masses. It points us all to heaven, with its shining 
cross, and tells us that we need only come inside and 
believe. Then everything will be all right. No church 
can help us that way. I have been in crowded 
churches that hid God from me, and it was in the 
lonely places that I most felt His holy presence.” 

There was a moment of embarrassed silence. 
Vaguely they all felt that what they had heard was 
a confession, and that they had touched other 
depths. Finally Andreas Ussing broke the silence; 
he was a bit annoyed at Britta, although he could 
not but admire her. 

“T stand on my conviction that art has nothing 
to do with religion.” 

“Yes,”’ some one cried, “Art is religion.” 
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“Twaddle!” exclaimed another. “Good art is 
God’s creation. Which means that good artists are 
created by God.” 

“And who created the poor artists?” asked a pip- 
ing girl-voice. 

“The devil made them. They don’t exist. A bad 
artist is like a square ball.” The discussion ended 
in laughter. 

“Really, I never thought you'd be so excited over 
a picture. Perhaps you'd do me the great honor of 
going with me and advising me when I buy paint- 
ings.” 

‘No, I won’t. I don’t want to influence your 
personal taste. You shouldn’t let any one touch 
that.” 

‘Tt doesn’t seem to be much worth while,” said 
Andreas, a bit depressed. “My guests are making 
fun of my best pictures. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourselves.” 

“Oh no!’ exclaimed the pale lad who had brought 
the violin. “You have that heather landscape by 
Hans Smith. I don’t suppose he always got big 
prices for his pictures, but he gave folks a deal for 
the money. Shan’t we have some music ?” 

Reinar, who had been listening, withdrew into 
himself again. He wished he might please Andreas 
by telling him how he liked the little Japanese draw- 
ing over the piano; but he feared he might express 
himself so awkwardly that his friend would not 
understand. Deeply he felt his lack of easy words. 
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“T et’s have the ‘The Waterfall,’ ” said one of the 
girls. ‘““That’s so refreshing.” 

“*The Waterfall’? No, not that.’”’ Andreas sat 
down at the piano. ‘That also came in for a crush- 
ing criticism, from Reinar this time. He’s heard 
Niagara, and he said this was only the Big Drum. 
But you’re right, Reinar. I went out and listened 
at the mill-wheel yesterday, just to get a tiny test of 
what you said. That piece is a miserable plagiarism 
of a waterfall. It’s only a dcouche-bath with drum 
accompaniment. No, I have another suggestion. One 
of the swans from the Swan Pharmacy, Miss Ester 
Brandt, has promised to sing to my friend Falsen’s 
violin obbligato. After that Falsen will continue to 
scrape his fiddle, Brandt will pick at the lute, and 
Ill turn myself loose on the keyboard, while we all 
sing together.”’ 

There were duets, choruses, patriotic songs, tunes 
of the day, and the like. Britta was asked to play. 
Reinar watched her carefully. There was something 
forced and artificial about her performance; she did 
not play as she had played that first evening. Her 
touch was hard, almost menacing. Andreas stood 
behind her, frequently bending over her shoulder to 
look at the music. Her hair touched his cheek, and 
the blood shot up into Reinar’s face. 

Then the memory of Kilda threw itself at him. 
He had no right to be jealous here; his past for- 
bade it. All these people here had known one an- 
other from childhood. But they did not know him, 
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he was a stranger. They had no suspicion of his 
thoughts, of his experience, they chattered words 
like “Waterfall” with no realization that it called 
up the ringing in his ears to which he had hearkened 
that evening in Newcastle. They had no lightest 
conception of his present agony. 

Could he but for one moment have given utter- 
ance to what was in his mind, how these smiling 
young folks would have turned from him in horror 
and contempt. And Britta? Oh no, she would have 
played on; she had courage, she had seen life near 
by. He would be satisfied if he could only succeed in 
hiding his true self; it was a rank weed among these 
cultivated blossoms of speech and good manners. 
And yet . 

The continuous humming of superficial talk wea- 
ried him. He wanted to sit still and he longed 
for solitude, silence. He realized then how much 
he loved silence, deep stillness. A picture floated 
past ... he and Britta on a rocking deck off the 
Azores. She had the right instincts; her mind har- 
monized so oddly with the best in his own. She was 
playing a piece he did not know and did not under- 
stand; but he saw that it gripped her, and for the 
moment he seemed to glide away from her. . . 
It was sin to imagine Britta on board . . . no he 
would not let his thoughts steal her. . . he whis- 
pered an oath. 

One of the young ladies sat down and played a 
showy composition full of difficult passages, stum- 
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bling runs, pitfalls for the inexperienced performer, 
and utterly worthless to a finer ear. 

Reinar stared at her. He hated women at that 
moment, hated the girl’s music. He set his teeth and 
swore in English. With a single clenched word he 
could shatter her shining castle of tones. Now she 
was building arches, now towers, now spires shin- 
ing like the Astral’s topgallantmasts. . . . Silver 
moonlight streamed over it, the evening was mild 
and quiet; from open lighted windows came music 
of strings . . . youth swarmed through the park’s 
paths, bright figures in fluttering skirts, blooming 
faces . . . but when the dark comes . . . when 
Life in all its harsh majesty sets its foot on all 
this . . . will it hold? 

Reinar stood beside her. He caught up the sheets 
and rolled them to a crushed lump. ‘““That’s a hell- 
ish lie!”” he thundered. 

Now he was the boatswain of the Southern Cross. 

There was complete silence. The guests ex- 
changed meaning glances; but no one said a word. 

Reinar threw the balled paper into a corner and 
slowly returned to his place. He closed his eyes and 
folded his hands. He longed for a world of men. 
Something called to him from deep within the most 
secret recesses of Being. Then the vision swam up 

San episode on board, a dance on deck during 
ae first evening watch. Tortoise-brown, sweating 
men dancing with one another, an odd, chopping 
rhythm of a waltz. Bent over backward they moved, 
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cutty pipes between their teeth, shining eyes fixed 
on distance. Thin and small sounded the notes of 
the accordion in that sky-domed hall. From the rig- 
ging came a soft complaining as the ship rolled. 
Then Paddy sang ‘““My Wild Irish Rose.” 

The blood rocked through one’s veins to the beat 
of the song. Whispering voices spoke from the 
troubled waters of the wake; from farther off, over 
the ocean, came strange cries, the souls of lost sea- 
men, fluttering restlessly over their wide, night-blue 
churchyard. 

Reinar floated out of time and space. He was one 
with them. It was a hundred years since he had di- 
rected the dance on the deep-water ship. Britta, old 
and gray, was long since dead, resting in the church- 
yard under a forgotten overgrown stone; but her 
soul was with the angels in heaven. She wore a 
golden crown, and was fair to look upon. But he, 
the sinner, he roamed restless with those who would 
never find peace. 

Slowly Reinar came back to the present. There 
was no more music; but the note of discord he had 
introduced seemed forgotten. The conversation was 
in full swing, while coffee was being prepared. No 
one paid heed to him. . . - Yes, one did. 

Britta had been watching Reinar the entire eve- 
ning. She cared little for her unconventional evi- 
dence of interest in him; to her, it seemed right and 
fitting, they belonged together. It was he whom she 
loved, and she looked forward with pleasure to the 
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moment when they could go away with each other. 
She wanted to talk to him, to try to get him to open 
his heart, she had to hear what his trouble was, that 
she might help him. If only he would trust her, 
confide in her, all would be well. 

Finally, farewells were said. Andreas wished to 
take Britta home; but Reinar had forestalled him. 
Uncontrolled and brusque was his promise to see her 
safely to her door. It brooked no opposition. It 
might ‘well be their last evening, and he loved her. 

Andreas nodded good-naturedly; his guests went 
out, with shaking of heads and whispered words. 
But when Andreas returned to his room, he drew a 
deep sighing breath and stood long, looking at the 
new painting. It had lost all interest for him. Then 
he lit a cigarette and gave himself over to thoughts 
orbrittay 4 

She sat on his lap with arms around his neck and 
head against his cheek. His arm was around her 
waist, and they sat long, whispering plans for the 
future. Andreas lost himself in his dreams, while 
the candles guttered in the sticks. . . . A white 
stuccoed villa with veranda, trellis against the wall, 
and a garden roundabout, clipped hedges and odd 
bushes. ‘They must be made to grow in queer 
shapes; it must all look graceful and modish. Nicely 
planted beds—not just garden truck, but arranged 
according to our personal taste, Britta’s and mine, 
and full of rare flowers. Beauty and harmony shall 
surround us. Not a weed must grow near us; I will 
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care for it all myself, mornings and evenings. There 
is nothing that can give one such a sense of pride 
and well-being as can the work one does on one’s 
own bit of land... .” 

On summer Sundays Mrs. Britta Ussing and her 
husband are at home, in their garden, all day. ‘Shall 
I set the table in the garden?” “Yes, please do so, 
Marie.” 

Sunday strollers stopped ‘for a nodded greeting 
to the energetic bank official and his pretty young 
wife, who looked always so happy. He held Britta 
close to him and kissed her lightly on the brow. 
She smiled down on him in tender pride as he whis- 
pered, “You are my sweet reward for having with 
God’s help lived a clean and decent Lies 

Andreas rose, rubbed his hands, pushed back his 
hair with a quick gesture, and began to collect the 
teaspoons. 

Before he went to bed, he decided to invite Reinar 
frequently. Perhaps he could take him to some of 
his clubs, and try to influence him not to make any 
more such blunders as to-night. The lad was too 
much alone. He needed company . . . and he 
wouldn’t be asked to many other houses. 


XXIII 


Britta Gyvel and Reinar walked slowly toward 
home. The night air was autumnal, spicy, cool, and 
star-clear. Reinar drew deep breaths. 
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‘Was it so very hard?” She laughed infectiously. 

‘‘T’m glad it’s over.” 

‘What do you think of Ussing?” 

“T’m sure he’s unusually capable. It’s a wonder 
to me that his head can hold all he knows; but he 
always learned easily and well when we went to 
school together. He’s a smart lad, but it’s funny 
to hear him say ‘we’ when he speaks of his busi- 
ness or his clubs. He’ll be saying ‘we’ about him- 
self soon.” 

“But you say ‘we’ too, when you speak of your 
ships or your shipmates, don’t you? It’s really a sort 
of modesty.” 

“Well, maybe. I don’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you talk more?” 

“There were enough to talk. I wish I might have 
spoken to Andreas about the little Japanese draw- 
ing. Did you notice it?” 

“The one that hung crooked?” 

Reinar smiled. “Yes, but I straightened it. I came 
to like that picture a lot to-night; it was the only 
thing that made up to me for being there, that is 
...Imean .. .” he was burning hot all over, and 
paused for a minute or two before he continued: 

“It was the Sacred Mountain of Japan and it 
made me think of a young lad I met in Yokohama. 
He was as deaf as a post, but he could draw; you 
should have seen him, you would have liked it. He 
drew the mountain for me, with India ink on a piece 
of white silk. I have the picture at home; you can 
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have it, if it interests you. He was entirely absorbed 
in his work, but then he couldn’t hear folks yelling 
around him. No one could disturb him, or ask how 
high the mountain was, or why it was sacred, or how 
many pictures he could draw in a day and how much 
he earned anhour. . . . Don’t you think it’s a good 
things for an artist to be deaf?” 

Britta laughed. ‘““You’re a queer duck, Reinar! 
It might be good for the artist's work; but not all 
artists are like your Jap.” 

“You should have seen that boy drawing lines as 
fne as hairs and curves as light and soft as the foot 
of a skysail. His birds sat on the twigs as lightly as 
a kiss on a cheek.’’ Reinar went on quickly to hide 
his last rash remark: “But the best of it all was 
that one could see how sacred his work was to him. 
It might be just a single fishing-boat under sail; it 
lay on a straight line that was the water. Or there'd 
be a bird on a bough of a fine-leafed tree, which 
seemed to be feeling the last bit of evening breeze. 
This was the foreground; farther away, rose Fuji- 
yama. Just a couple of firmly drawn curves, rising 
from the earth, strong in will, for they know they 
are to meet at the mountain’s peak. But before they 
are all the way up they are frightened by other 
horizontal strokes . . . those are clouds . . . and 
disappear; or else they halt in awe of the Deity who 
dwells up there.” 

Reinar paused suddenly and looked up. He saw 
Britta’s gaze fixed on him, half in question, half in 
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alarm, and broke off his story. He had been talking 
to himself. 

‘Then they do not meet ?”’ she asked, low, slack- 
ening her pace. 

“Oh yes, of course. The Japanese must see the 
peak where the Godhead dwells,” he continued 
firmly. “You can glimpse the curves behind the 
clouds, just before they form the snow-covered 
heights of the sacred mountain; the lines are so deli- 
cate and fine against the bright sky, but they are 
there.” 

Yes.” 

“It stands there, mighty and solemn in all its 
glory, like a virgin who with the power of her pu- 
rity rules over all the dirty little devils who run 
about beneath her, in Japan and everywhere else.” 

‘It must be pretty,” she said quietly. ‘“You must 
show it to me some day. I would like to see it, really 
Sect. 

“Yes, it’s just a sort of fantasy picture or what- 
ever you might call it, but I’d like you to have it.” 

She wanted to answer, to protest against the idea 
that it was only an imaginary picture. For she knew 
it was quite something else, that she was sure of. 
But she couldn’t find the right words . . . ah how 
hard it was to be happy! She tried to start the con- 
versation again, but received only curt answers. 

Reinar walked along, sunk in his own musing. He 
was annoyed at what he had said about the moun- 
tain; he feared he had given too much of himself. 
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But the drawing had called it up. He'd keep better 
watch hereafter. It was stupid to let one’s thoughts 
just bubble out; but it seemed so natural, with Britta. 

Before they reached her home she said suddenly, 
“You've seen much, Reinar, both good and evil?” 

He turned to her slowly, with a distrustful glance, 
but his eyes drooped immediately. 

“You love freedom, the sea, and the life at sea, 
and you long to get back to it?” she ventured. 

“Yes, as one loves hell when one is freezing.” 
The words slashed their way out. “Or maybe it’s the 
longing the drunkard has when he crooks his trem- 
bling fingers after one glass more to stiffen him, al- 
though he knows it’s the stair to misery.” 

“But Reinar .. .” She looked more startled at 
his expression than his words. 

“Forgive me,” he went on. ‘Dll answer you. I 
love freedom, the sea, and the whole cursed life out 
there, and I long to get back to it. That’s a lie in all 
eternity.” 

She bowed her head and left him without a fare- 
well. 

Reinar was at her side in a single leap. He stood 
before her, stopping the way; his voice was calm as 
he asked: ‘“Will you come out sailing with me to- 
morrow? I’m leaving soon, and I’d like to be out on 
the water with you. You’ve given me so much, [ll 
never be able to repay you. I’m a cur, I know . 
ree 3 

“Yes, if you'll promise me not to swear.” 
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“Then I'll be at the pier by half-past twelve.” 

Britta rubbed her hand to bring the life back into 
her fingers, as soon as he was out of sight. She had 
never felt such a hand-clasp. 


At home, Reinar paced the room, wondering at 
himself. He had become so vacillating—something 
he would never have believed possible. One moment 
he hated Andreas with all his heart; the next, he 
was talking to him with a friendly smile. It must 
have been the shallowness of the evening’s mood 
that had weakened him. He did not mean to blame 
them. But the discussion, the sharp light, had con- 
fused him; the purposeless music, the songs with- 
out depth, without harmony, had dismayed him. 
And then his conversation with Britta ... now 
up, now down .. . and his sudden violence, cutting 
her off when she tried to be kind. And what had he 
said about the sea? The sea he loved? Ah, dear 
Lord! how he loved Britta! It was unendurable not 
to be able to talk openly and honestly to her. She 
must have felt what a worthless wretch he was. 
And yet . . . she would understand. . . . 

In spite of all, he had never felt so knit to her as 
in this hour. 

‘‘How deep and true must be the roots of her na- 
ture that she can go on being good, being kind and 
intimate . . . in spite of all this.’’ He sat down in 
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the chair in which he had sat that first evening. The 
room was quite dark, but he seemed to see her figure 
at the piano. It calmed him; it was healing to his 
soul to feel her nearness. And the dark. 

Never, as this evening, had he longed so for 
the dark. He had been like a wild beast caught in 
the glare of a searchlight. But now the light was 
put out. The avidly curious eyes were gone, the 
eyes that had stared at him as at some strange 
animal; gone were the concealed shrugs that had 
marked him down a tough, or at least a poor un- 
cultivated, uncontrolled lad who was at home only 
on a dirty ship. It was good they didn’t know that 
Britta was his friend. 

Here was stillness, and the dark. The dark that 
sharpened the instincts of all wild creatures as they 
crept through the forest on their hunting. The dark 
that lent the soul broad wings to carry it to dizzy 
heights; the dark that gave the thoughts free pass- 
port to sail untrammeled over Fancy’s oceans. The 
dark awoke all things. It set Britta at the piano, 
near him. The dark was kind. 

Before Reinar went to bed, he looked inside the 
vestibule door for a letter from Krist. Nothing yet. 
Well, his mind had found its balance. The Japa- 
nese drawing had spoken truth. Britta and he were 
parted by the clouds, even though, like the two 
curves, they rose steadily and firmly from the earth 
in the will to meet. He himself had called down the 
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curse of the clouds upon them. They might meet 
sometime . . . in eternity . . . if she too, should 
become a lost soul. 

He went up to his little room in the attic, where 
he had domiciled himself with all his sea belong- 
ings. The sail together, to-morrow; the day after, 
his departure, letter or no letter. It did not matter. 
The house? Britta could have it. 


XXIV 


Britta sat on the edge of her bed. Yes, Reinar 
was an enigma to her. The only explanation of his 
behavior was that he carried some secret which put 
too great a strain on his strength. Some terrible 
experience; maybe he had killed a man, or perhaps 

. it must be something very horrible, so to 
change, in three short years, a character like Rei- 
nar’s. Oh, if only she could see back of this wilder- 
ness of tortured features! if only she had the right 
to throw her arms around his neck and look into 
the depths of his gaze that was sometimes like a 
prayer for aid and again could freeze one’s very 
marrow. It would be happiness, joy, to share his 
trouble with him. A hundredfold better than the un- 
certainty. If it was something that took him to 
prison, she would wait for him, however long . . . 
wait until they neared each other through the clouds 
that hung lowering over their Fujiyama. Some day 

. it might be near . . . the curves would pass 
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up the last stretch of mountainside to meet on its 
blushing peak above all clouds. Not for long, maybe, 
but sometime. But he must tell her everything be- 
fore he left or she could not endure his going. 

She thought of her father, who had been a deep- 
sea skipper and lay buried in Las Palmas. When she 
was a little girl she had often been afraid of him, 
the first days after he came home. Later she re- 
membered how fine he was. Maybe all deep-water 
sailors were like that. Strange . . . No, there was 
no use brooding over it. 

She stood before her mirror, in her long white 
nightrobe, pensively arranging her hair for the 
night. “He won’t look me in the eyes,” she said, | 
half aloud. “Maybe he doesn’t care a fig about me. 
He’s seen so many pretty women in all the places 
he’s been. I’m just the usual sort. Ah yes . . - sea- 
men... Fie, for shame, Britta! He wanted me 
to go sailing with him. And I think I’m quite pretty 

. as well as very vain.” 

She bent her head, drew the two heavy blond 
braids to each side of her face, and smiled at herself 
‘n the mirror. The braids fell long and thick over 
the white nightgown, across the firm arch of her 
breasts. With the other hand she lifted her gown 
lightly and took a few dance steps. Then she 
dropped it again. “Silly girl! It’s good he can’t 
see me now.” 

She flung back the braids with a quick gesture, 
wound her alarm-clock and set it. She was on duty 
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at the hospital at six o’clock. She took up her Bible 
and sat on the edge of the bed longer than usual, 
deeply absorbed. Then she rose with a light shiver 
and a deep sigh, blew out her light, and got into 
bed. 

She decided not to go again to the Ussings’. 


Reinar arose early, next morning, although they 
were not to go sailing until after noon. Britta was 
not free until twelve o’clock. He gave some reflec- 
tion to last evening’s happenings and decided to 
show more self-control this day, so that Britta would 
enjoy her outing. She should have a pleasant day, 
and to-morrow he would leave, for long. That was 
his will. 

When he came down to the harbor he bought a 
huge bag of sugar-plums and divided them among 
a gang of boys who were playing at being sailors 
on an old Finnish bark which lay there, unloading 
lumber. The young seafarers greeted him with a 
ringing hurrah. Reinar laughed and rewarded them 
with a couple of true sailor jokes. He remembered 
how he had enjoyed that sort of thing in his own 
boyhood. 

In great good spirits, he bought twelve rolls of 
Skipper-Chew. Out on the pier he’d caught a glimpse 
of “Kresten Yellow-Jack,” an ancient mariner 
who'd been hanging around the harbor for the past 
thirty years. In his youth he had sailed to Brazil 
for coffee and had had yellow fever, which gave him 
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his present nickname. He was an odd old codger 
who went about begging, and picking up a living 
wherever he could. The sight of him warmed Rei- 
nar’s heart. They’d plowed the sea before the same 
trade winds, they’d sung the same chanteys. 

Kresten Yellow-Jack started when he saw the 
gift; he scarce trusted his own eyes. Not until Rei- 
nar stuffed the packages into his pockets did his 
face lighten in a wavering smile. He rested his hands 
on Reinar’s shoulders, tried some fancy steps with 
one foot, and sang, in a quavering, broken old-man’s 
voice: 


“Oh boys, we leave for Rio in the morning.” 


Then he disappeared along the pier in a queer skip- 
ping run, bent over, stumbling in his eagerness. 
Reinar had hired an old storm-decked whale-boat 
with two spritsails. She wasn’t pretty, but was said 
to be good on the tack. He provisioned her during 
the forenoon. Sandwiches, hard-boiled eggs, two 
bottles of cocoa, cakes, fruit, and chocolates were 
wrapped in his oilskins and stowed away in the 
stern sheets. The Japanese drawing was rolled up 
in his inner pocket with a couple of photographs of 
the Astral’s crew, taken on board in Melbourne. 
And finally, he had a picture of the old sailmaker 
Jonathan on the Southern Cross, which the second 
mate had taken one morning just before they neared 


the Horn. 
Reinar hoisted sail at twelve o’clock and waited 
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tensely while the whale-boat sheered and tugged at 
her painter as the wind alternately shook or filled 
her canvas. 

It was perfect September weather, with fresh off- 
shore breeze, activity along the docks, and a high 
sea-blue sky with brush-strokes of cirro-stratus up 
near the zenith. Sign of wind ... oh well... 
It was autumn, the air held a hint of sharpness. The 
climbing vines on the yellow-walled custom-house 
were faintly reddening. It was all redolent of har- 
bor, the sea, and ships. All’s well, the wind is fair. 

Time dragged by. Half-past twelve, one, two 

. no one. Several times he had the impulse to go 
to Britta’s mother and ask questions, but controlled 
himself. Britta came at three o’clock, haggard, red- 
eyed, with apologies; but he begged her to wait 
until they were out under sail. 

A moment later the boat heeled her rail to the 
water-mirror, as, under a full spread of canvas and 
the wind on her quarter, she hummed out between 
the jetties. 

“IT could have been here at half-past twelve,” she 
said, looking him straight in the eyes, ‘‘but . . .” 

Then, for the first time, he met her gaze squarely. 
Now he dared; his decision was made. 

“IT demand no excuses,” he cut in merrily. “Do 
you think I’m going to sit in judgment over you 
when we’re out together on a day like this ?” 

‘No, but you must hear, for I want you to under- 
stand. We had an old woman out there in the hos- 
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pital; she was suffering from a tumor and she was 
very difficult. None of them liked her, for we 
couldn’t do anything to suit her. She was operated 
on yesterday, but couldn’t pull up, and when I came 
this morning she begged me, more amiably than 
usual, to sit by her until she died. It was the only 
thing she had ever asked me to do, and I felt just 
then I could have broken any other promise for her 
sake. We had so much to talk about. Remember, 
she was dying and she was so alone. It’s hard 
enough to be alone if one is alive and well, but 
when death nears .. .” 

“When did she die?” 

“Half an hour ago,” answered Britta, dully. 

Reinar busied himself laying the lee sheets over 
his knee; then he eased off, laid the jib over, and 
not until they were running before the wind with the 
wake boiling around the rudder, did he look at 
Britta. 

“You are good... 

“No, no,” she sobbed. “T’m only a poor, weak 
human being.” 

The brisk sailing cheered them. They were in 
good spirits when they reached the little landing- 
stage by the forest, unloaded their provisions, and 
hid them in the grass at the foot of a tree. “Now 
we'll take a long walk, to get up an appetite for 
supper,” said Reinar. “Then we'll sail home as soon 
as we've eaten. That will bring us into the harbor 
before it’s too late. Come along now.” 


” 
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“Oh, it’s gorgeous to be free and do just what 
one wants to!” Britta halted, looked around, and 
drew a deep breath. ‘Do you know, Reinar, there 
are times when I begin to fear I haven’t self-control 
enough for a nurse. I dare say I should have gone 
to sea instead.” 

Reinar paled and looked away quickly. He cursed 
himself for the train of thought that shot up in his 
qrithid b: Pepeesthale ah 

“Oh, I didn’t mean that.’ She came closer. “I 
wasn’t thinking of last evening. How could you 
believe it, Reinar? I mean, I understand you. . . 
but I’m afraid I take my own job too easily. A 
nurse should always be as sweetly gentle as an angel 
with a halo around her head and gold on her wings, 
and should move about the sick-room as softly as a 
ghost; but really, I just can’t.” 

Reinar had to laugh at her indescribable expres- 
sion. ‘Seems to me one needs a little fun when one’s 
sick.” 

“Yes, but . . . when one is really very ill. . . 
sometimes I seem to be just waltzing around be- 
tween the beds and all the poor patients. Then there 
are other days that are so solemn, somehow, and 
all the serious faces staring up at me from the pil- 
lows and following me with their eyes .. . it’s 
wrong, I know, but they look funny to me. And 
there are times when I just long for a good, hard 
day’s scrubbing. Or a good house-cleaning that’s 
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like a storm wind and sweeps them all out, cured, 
in a single day. Silly, don’t you think so?” 

“Tf you think it’s silly, then it is,” laughed Reinar. 

“Oh, of course there’s plenty of opportunity to 
satisfy the most rabid longing for work, particularly 
during the apprentice years. Narsing the sick affords 
little chance for idling. The first years are one long 
grind, and those that follow are mighty like them. 
You have to take hold wherever it’s needed, and 
sometimes you have to think yourself in your pa- 
tient’s place, to avoid being nauseated. Of course 
it’s all in the line of duty, but that thought wouldn’t 
help if it wasn’t that we do have the joy of making 
life easier for poor suffering folks. After all, the 
nicest work is doing something for some one else, 
and I’m very grateful that I have many such oppor- 
tunities.” 

Chatting merrily, they walked through the woods 
to the land-spit, where they sat down on a big boul- 
der on the beach. It was all so fresh, so open here. 
Not a human being besides themselves. The tide 
was out; sandpipers ran along, stopping for a busy 
hunt among bunched seaweed; farther out, terns 
perched on flat stones, their heads toward the west. 
Beyond the shallows white-capped waves rolled up 
and vanished. On the sky-rim rose and sank the sails 
of a schooner. Reinar noticed that she had reefed. 
Hm .. . wind was freshening. It moved among the 
tree-tops with a deep organ tone. Britta listened, 
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her eyes closed. From the west rose cirro-stratus, 
opening a vast fan against the sky, back of light 
shifting cloudlets. A flock of gulls set in toward land 
with long diving wing-beats. Late summer. . . 

They walked back through the woods by the same 
road they had come. It soothed Reinar to feel that 
they could not only talk together, they could also be 
silent together. He was unutterably happy. Their 
silence harmonized with the mood of the forest 
depths; the wind’s voice in the trees was like a 
strong pull in full canvas. 

All his torturing thoughts were still, at rest. The 
bitter lines around his mouth gave way to a touch 
of austere gladness. Britta’s nearness raised him 
into purer air, where all that was best in him longed 
to dwell forever. Peace-filled joy warmed him. It 
could not be expressed in the usual way, by gay step- 
ping, arm-waving, singing, or violent words; all that 
would only have ruined the marvelous mood. It 
wouldn’t even do to lift Britta up and carry 
her: =. 

The sun shone over the sea behind them, the tree- 
crowns and the air were saturated with music. A 
single jarring word, a wrong thought even, might 
cause all the magic to disappear and bring the dark- 
ness down upon him. 

They said but little; simple words, chosen with 
timid care, and much pondering. 

Britta walked quietly by his side; her eyes 
drooped, for never had she felt herself so rich. 
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Fujiyama . . . they must be above the clouds now, 
near the snow limit ... and the mountain was 
sacred . . . oh, how sacred! 

Shifting visions rose before her: Reinar, and again 
Reinar. She must tread softly over the moss; even 
the beating of her heart might frighten away the 
dream scenes. 

Now, at last, he was very near. His shoulder was 
just where she might rest her head when weary from 
night watching. He was just as she had always seen 
him: over him lay a sea of sunshine, a reverberation 
of gale and storm. He was like the sea beyond the 
point that day; he could stake all on one card, if 
need be, and would not lose. No one would dare let 
him lose, for the sake of his shy, austere smile. 

Now he was here, after more than three long 
years of unrest and longing. Side by side they walked, 
in silence, under the murmuring tree-crowns; surely 
their hearts must be beating in unison. They be- 
longed together in music, in their love of nature. 
Even if they knew but little of each other, they 
were united by something deep, inexplicable, some- 
thing that was always near and laid a hand over 
their heads. “God bless you. . . . Yes, God bless 
you, Reinar,” she whispered to herself. 

They neared the landing-stage. Reinar’s thoughts 
had gathered around one single wish—to go out 
into everyday life with Britta and show her in work, 
in hard, manly toil, what he could not say to her in 
words ... that he loved her and that life was 
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worth little to him unless they two could make the 
voyage together, by fair or foul wind. 

She would forgive him, if he told her everything. 
She would wait a few years until he was quite cured. 
If he halted now, took her hand in a firm clasp, and 
looked into her eyes, long . . . would it not be pos- 
sible to look himself healed and clean again, in her 
soul ? 

Reinar’s cheeks burned, as in fever. 

They found their tree and sat down in the grass, 
on a rug Reinar had brought. 

Although he had eaten nothing that day, he was 
obliged to force himself to take food now. But as 
the meal progressed, he freed himself from the mood 
brought on by the walk through the woods and 
found himself once more in his fixed decision. He 
had dreamed a late-summer dream; flaming with 
color, warm and gleamingly pure, but inaccessible 
as heaven. It was only a dream, a flying cloud, rising 
over the forest and vanishing out to sea. Resolution 
drew lines in his face; he would keep to his purpose 
and go away. Strength for resistance was still his; 
but for how long? If he remained at home and saw 
Britta often, it would grow weaker and weaker .. . 
until one day . . . She cared for him. . . there 
was no doubt . . . and then one day... . 

He tried to hold back the visions. Was his con- 
science dulling? He would not have given room to 
these musings a week ago. And now? ... No, it 
must not happen. Her strong young body should 
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not be tortured for his fault .. . no, that must 
never be. Some did marry, he knew, but what a 
dwarfed and stunted marriage! If that was all he 
had to offer the woman he loved . . . Britta Gyvel. 
No... no... stand fast in renunciation. 

The meal was over, Britta gathered up rug and 
boxes. Reinar squatted on the grass, smoking, his 
eyes wandering to where the boat danced at the end 
of her painter. The wind had stiffened considerably 
toward evening; smoke-streamers from his pipe 
whirled off, vanishing over the high, stiff grass, al- 
ready beginning to yellow. The sky in the west was 
amber; the sun stood a glowing disk above a thick 
layer of clouds. The tree under which they sat 
cracked in the wind’s hard grasp, a withering leaf 
fluttered down into Britta’s lap. She took it up, 
studied it long, then slipped it into her pocket. 

Farther out, the sea was gray and white, the 
whaleboat’s bow pounded hard, the foam rained 
down over it. Reinar saw that it was time for the 
homeward start, but felt he would like to wait a 
little longer . . . unless Britta wished to go... .- 

“Autumn is a good time of year,” he began, look- 
ing at her, “a good time to die. When Nature 
dies, what can we do better than to follow after 
her?” 

“Nature does not die; she sleeps. You speak so 
often of death. Why?” 

“Why? We all owe God a death.” 

“And a life,” she replied earnestly. 
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“Yes, possibly also a life.” 

“First and foremost a life. Be assured of that. 
And we should make something of our life, while 
we have it; we should be glad of it. It is our right, 
and our duty. You must fight these thoughts of 
death ... you must ... it is unhealthy.” She 
looked searchingly at him, and met a gaze that was 
unspeakably somber. “‘Nature has completed her 
tasks.’ Her words were a challenge. ‘‘Have we? 
Until we do we have no right to die . . . you may 
be sure of that.” 

“But if one has no task here . . . how then?” 

“We all have our tasks, always. God gives work 
to each human being. And if we refuse to perform 
it, it is not because it is too heavy for our strength, 
our ability, but simply because we give up too soon. 
Isn’t it wrong to drop the task God has set us to do, 
just because we run up against a little opposition? 
It is just opposition, antagonism, that makes us 
worth while. Don’t you believe that?” 

There was a moment’s pause. “Do you know, 
sometimes you remind me of a sailor who was a 
shipmate of mine—the best shipmate I’ve ever met.” 

Britta smiled. “What was his name?” 

Krist, 

“T have a shipmate of about the same name. . . 
for all my voyages; He is the best shipmate J shall 
ever meet.” 

Again there was silence between them. Then 
Britta began to hum softly. 


pu 
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“Sing,”’ demanded Reinar. 

“T never sing out of doors. It seems a sin to dis- 
turb Nature.” 

“What air was that? It was so pretty.” 

“Don’t you know it? It was a Grieg song. Ibsen 
wrote the words. It begins, ‘Mayhap both the win- 
ter and spring will go by.’ You'll remember Ibsen 
from your school days?” 

“No, I don’t remember him. I don’t know any 
poets. I know life. Most poets don’t.” 

‘Ibsen did. He once wrote a drama about a 
young lad who was of a strange and violent nature 
and would do only what pleased himself. When his 
mother died, he went away for many, many years; 
but the girl who loved him sat at home and waited. 
He was an old man when he came back, worn and 
broken from the wild life he had led, and with a 
soul that had closed the door on hope.” 

“T suppose she chased the beast from her door, 
with his rotten soul, and then died of disgust at 
having waited so long to no purpose.” Reinar looked 
out over the water and took out his watch. His hand 
shook. . . . Anyway, it was time to start. “What 
did she do with the old rascal?” 

‘Tt is never useless to wait, if one can do some- 
thing meanwhile. No, she did not chase him away. 
She took his head between her hands, full of peace 
and joy, and she sat long and thanked God that she 
had been permitted to see her beloved again. Now 
I'll sing it to you.” 
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Reinar sat motionless while she sang. His 
thoughts clung fast to his will. 

‘Your Mr. Ibsen wasn’t so far wrong, after all, 
when he didn’t let the useless lubber come back until 
he was old and worn out; she got out of dragging 
him around for long, before he finally dropped off.” 

‘He died with his head in her lap, while she sang 
to him. But they had both fulfilled their tasks on 
earth.” 

“He got out of his easy, I must say,” remarked 
Reinar with a wan smile. “I can’t see what it was; 
it couldn’t have been any great shucks.”’ 

“Oh, but I can!’ cried Britta, warmly. “If he 
hadn’t gone away then, she wouldn’t have remained 
the only one who could help him at the last. If, for 
instance, he’d been like any decent lad, the kind that 
comes by the dozen, and he’d stayed home and mar- 
ried her, their marriage might have dropped into 
gray monotony, as most marriages do. No . . . bet- 
ter a true marriage for one sunset hour than a long 
gray day. That girl had to fight the current all her 
life, but she stood firm. That’s what makes for char- 
acter: 

“But if the current is so strong that one can’t 
fight it and yet doesn’t want to be carried away with 
it . . . what then?” She was silent. ‘““Then you set 
your teeth and wear yourself out in one spot. You 
can swear to that.” 

She looked up, startled. “God will not permit it.” 

Reinar did not answer. He looked out over the 
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water and remembered the night the Singapore 
tacked across the Gulf Stream, and Hogstedt told 
of Creesy and the Flying Cloud. His own remark 
came to mind: “Made hard men . . . voyages like 
that . . . but it made men of them” . . . and the 
answer... 

Then Britta still believed in the blessing of op- 
position, just as he had done many many years ago, 
and probably Krist did also. Ah yes . - - they still 
had courage to face life. Reinar had a sudden feel- 
ing that he had lived his life to its end and had tried 
all things. He must have grown old in his soul, for 
he was downhearted and lacked all inclination to 
continue the struggle. He would gather together all 
the forces of his will to carry out his decision about 
going away. After that, nothing mattered. 

Britta interrupted his musings: “Did you bring 
the drawing you promised to show me ee 

Reinar nodded, and handed her the Japanese 
sketch. 

“Keep it,” he said quickly. “Here are a couple of 
pictures of men I’ve sailed with; these first two 
weren’t important, but this is the sailmaker in my 
last ship. His name was Jonathan; he was my only 
friend on board.” 

Britta studied the little picture. The sailmaker 
sat bent over in his favorite position on the rail, his 
knees up under his chin, and stared out over the sea. 
The photograph was taken from deck-level, the old 
man looked oddly misshapen. Britta smiled. “That 
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was a queer position to be photographed in. I’ve al- 
ways imagined an old sea-dog like that would be 
fresh and free, an incarnation of the ships’ straight 
spars and the vastness of the ocean. I think I’ve al- 
ways imagined them like Father.” 

Reinar threw a hasty glance at her, then turned 
his eyes toward the sea again. There came a clammy, 
heavy pull at his heart, Britta’s words hurt him more 
than he would acknowledge. . . . She was mistaken, 
things weren’t as she imagined. He could have given 
her a hundred reasons why it wasn’t so, and another 
hundred reasons why the picture should be just as it 
was, if there was to be any purpose to anything. 

It hurt him when she could not understand that 
Jonathan was not the sort of “‘sea-dog’”” who would 
pose for his photograph. A long, long life at sea had 
put him so far, far out of reach of all such things. 
Reinar realized now how his heart hung on the sea 
and the men of the sea. For a moment he felt almost 
hostile toward Britta; then he reminded himself that 
she was a woman and that there was a wide gulf of 
difference between their mental processes. 

‘‘Now I’ve offended you. I didn’t realize that you 
cared so much for your friend. Forgive me, and tell 
me something about him.’”’ She handed the picture 
back to Reinar. Her eyes were moist with tears. 

Reinar looked at the little card for a moment, be- 
fore he slipped it into his pocket. 

“He is dead.” His voice was hard, but his eyes 
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met hers. “Cape Horn took him . . . the albatross 
gothim . . . alive.” 

Britta did not know what to say. It was too ter- 
tible. She wished she might show Reinar her sym- 
pathy and caught at the first thought that came to 
her: 

“But your friend Krist? You still have him? Have 
you a picture of him?” 

Reinar did not answer immediately; he sat staring 
at his pipe. 

“No, but I have a token of remembrance of him, 
and that’s the only worth-while thing about me.” It 
came in an outburst as he tore open the cuff of his 
left shirt-sleeve and bared his forearm to her. 

The broad, pale-red scar of a knife-wound could 
be seen on both sides of the arm. 

“That’s the ‘Savior’s’ mark.” Reinar’s eyes shone 
with an odd radiance. 

Britta bent over and let her hand glide along the 
scar. 

“Yes, that’s the Savior’s mark,” she whispered. 
“God bless you for that.” 


XXV 


“Come, Krist,” said Reinar, after a little. He 
smiled at her as he sprang up. “Now we put to sea: 
She started out of her reverie. “Tt’s freshened up 


some, we'll have wind to-night, I can promise you.” 
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His voice was confident, cheerful. “Let me carry 
that dunnage. You’re a good sailor, aren’t you? Hm 

. . well, you’re not so likely to be seasick in a 
small boat, particularly if there’s a deal of wind. 
Too much else to think of. You didn’t bring a rain- 
coat? It’ll be a wet trip home; but you can take my 
oilskins and sou’wester and wrap the topsail around 
your skirt, under the oilskin. We'll carry plenty of 
sail without it. It’ll be lively. You’re not afraid, are 
you?” 

She shook her head. Her thoughts still centered 
about their conversation of a few minutes back. The 
transition was too sudden. 

Reinar shipped the rudder and set fore and main- 
sail. The canvas whipped about with hard smacks 
until the sprits had them under control. He told 
Britta to sit by the port gunwale, aft, and keep a 
stiff back. Foresail hauled aback the boat sheered 
off, lay over, and shipped a bucket of water over 
her storm deck. Britta pressed her lips tight and 
clung to the gunwale, while her eyes followed his 
every movement. 

‘“That’s only till we get -loose.’’ He laughed an 
odd short laugh. He cast off the painter, sprang aft 
over the thwarts, put the helm up and let the fore- 
sail fly over. Then he steadied the tiller against his 
loins while he hauled the fore-sheet and belayed 
the main-sheets. 

The landing-stage dropped behind them, dusk 
locked the woods. With her precious freight at the 
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weather gunwale, the’ boat heeled to the gusts that 
rushed at her from a storm-hued sky, her reef-points 
dangling to leeward, and met her first sea, wetting 
the sails to the third reef. 

The wind was dead ahead; it was tack and tack, 
all the way home. Time after time the water sprayed 
in on the lee side, in spite of the storm deck, and it 
poured in over the weather bow. Reinar had to bail 
between gusts. For the rest, he let the boat run with 
sheets eased off when the wind came hardest. 
“Krist . . .” he said once, turning to Britta under 
a particularly violent squall. 

Britta nodded. His voice reassured her, she was 
not used to the sea. 

“Queer that girl should have waited. It couldn’t 
have been love. Must have been something else be- 
hind it. She knew he didn’t care a fig for her, or he’d 
have come home long before.” His voice mocked, but 
he had to ask the question. 

“T ove is the only thing that could have made her 
wait so long, for love is the greatest thing in the 
world.” 

“The hell it...” Reinar caught himself up 
quickly. ‘‘I mean one’s will is more important.” 

Britta looked at him. “T ove seeketh not its own, 
the Bible says,” she replied quietly. “And you prom- 
ised me not to swear.” 

“Does the will seek its own?” His voice was less 
hard. 

She did not answer immediately. “No, perhaps not 
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always.” She tried to hold him with her eyes... . 
dear Lord! now he was slipping away again! “I 
don’t know anything,” she went on dully. “But I 
don’t think you believe that.” A rain of spray 
splashed in over them. It was growing dark. 

“IT don’t know anything, either, and the more I 
talk to you, the less I know, and the worse I sail this 
boat.” 

There was a desolate note in his voice. He fell 
silent; the difficult sailing engaged all his attention. 
To Britta it seemed as though the sea itself pushed 
in between them, and that he was sailing farther and 
farther away from her. 

The intensity of the gusts increased. The boat 
tacked well, but labored hard. The water came in 
over the storm deck, Reinar had to bail constantly. 
Then he laid the tiller over and shifted the main- 
sheet. 

They ran on the other tack for a time. Neither 
spoke. Reinar’s silence disturbed Britta. She tried her 
best not to let him see it; but to herself she prayed 
that he might say something, anything. His voice 
gave her a sense of security, hard though it might 
be. She would feel safe with him even in a hurri- 
cane, if only he would speak. 

But he sailed farther and farther from her ken. 
She threw a sidelong glance at him; he had a spare 
sail over his shoulder. She had made him do that, 
there was no use in spoiling his clothes, she had said. 
How little it mattered now! The water ran off the 
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canvas: he sat so aloof, so shut in, staring past her 
into the wind. The day’s last gleam revealed the 
distant look in his eyes; long miles lay already be- 
tween them. The terrible darkness of that three 
years was shutting down again; he was again a 
stranger. 

She sat trembling in fear of losing him. ING gs 
no . . . he must not go. Surely she could call to him 
still: but how? A stream of questions came and went; 
she weighed the words, they were nothing worth, not 
one of them was the Sesame that would force him to 
open his heart toher . . . and he sailed farther and 
farther away. She gathered all her strength for a 
last effort. Her life itself was at stake, she felt. 
“What are you going to do, Reinar?” The question 
came so weakly; her voice wavered. Oh, if he would 
but turn back home, with her, where he belonged! 

A gust delayed his answer; the rain beat on the 
canvas. The boat lay over hard and scudded along 
under the press of her sails. Britta dug her nails into 
the gunwale and bit her lips to keep back the scream 
that would force its way out. He must not hear it: 

A tiny cloud of scorched manilla rose from the 
gunwale as Reinar let go the sheets. The sails 
rattled in the wind; the whale-boat pitched, and a 
sea poured in from stern to stern. Britta saw the 
muscles stiffen in his hard, bony hands, as again he 
hauled on the sheets to fill the sails. The boat had 
almost lost way. Now she drove onward again, heel- 
ing perilously. 
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Reinar partly turned, but did not look at Britta; 
his answer seemed to come from far away: 

“Going to sea. I leave for Hamburg or Liverpool 
to-morrow, and I’m not coming back here, ever. 
... We're carrying plenty sail, but you needn’t be 
abvaid:= 

A heavy weight settled down on her breast. Then 
all hope had fled; all was dark and empty within her 
heart. The boat forged on through the rain and the 
driving seas . . . where? She did not care. The 
heeling, pitching, spray-splashing, might go on for- 
ever, it did not matter. She must say something, but 
words would seem so empty, so indifferent. 

“But your house . . . You can’t just leave it.” 

His shoulders moved; the house was farthest from 
his thoughts. “I can write what’s to be done with it,”’ 
he answered casually. “It can stand as it’s stood so 
many years. But if any one wants to move in, it’s all 
the same to me.” 

Britta’s tears filled her breast. She had to ask 
more, simply to say something. How could he speak 
so indifferently of the house where he and she had 
played together as children? where they had sat 
together that recent evening? No, if he could do it, 
then all further questions were superfluous. Reinar 
noticed her embarrassment; he felt sorry for her. 

“But the house is only a poor dead thing. You 
can have it, if you'd like, with everything in it.” 

Neither spoke now. Britta understood that this 
was no mere pleasure excursion, but the onward rush 
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of a tortured soul. If only he would take her with 
him! But he sat far, far away on the gunwale of a 
little boat, and sailed, sailed, out into the darkness 
and the breaking surf. 

The last lap in was one audacious adventure. The 
sheets were no longer slacked when the squalls came, 
but he watched the boat’s every movement carefully, 
and tried to see, through the darkness, the swell off 
the weather bow. It was like balancing on a knife- 
edge, a daring game with autumn gusts for op- 
ponents; but the odds were all on his side. His 
familiarity with wind, weather, and waves, his sense 
of the feel of boats, gave him sure mastery. Men 
needed the sea, the winds, and boats if they would 
move from one place to another. They were only 
tools one must learn to use. He sat calm and quiet, 
his feet pressed against the lee gunwale. Only once 
he spoke, to bid Britta keep a stiff back. 

Like a stormy petrel that sails aslant and with a 
sharp tack sweeps up under the wind, the boat shot 
‘nto the harbor on her last lap, and, her sheets whip- 
ping, ran up to the wharf. She was half full of water, 
her bottom-boards were adrift. 

“And now, Britta Gyvel—” he looked down at 
her with a strange smile as he made fast to the pier, 
where quite a crowd had gathered. They had been 
watching the last tack and now moved in to see who 
were the boat’s helmsman and passenger— “now 
comes the worst.” 

“Thanks, Reinar Graadyb.” Her voice was rich 
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and full. “I never dreamed of such sailing.” She 
stepped lightly up on the pier and waited until he had 
taken in sail. The water dripped from her skirts. 
“You’re coming home with me for the evening, as 
you promised ?”’ she said. 

Some one laughed. The spectators dispersed. 

They walked silent through the streets. “We were 
fortunate. It'll be nasty weather to-night.” 

Britta did not answer; she felt weary, weak. But 
she must hold out for this one evening. The last days 
had been strenuous. 

‘“Haven’t you ever thought of reading for exam- 
inations? Navigation?” she asked. “‘Do you want to 
be just a sailor all your life?” 

“T do,’ he answered cheerfully. “I did think of 
studying, once . . . but I’ve changed my mind. As 
long as there’s a skysail-yarder waltzing around 
Cape Horn with a nail in her I can hang my cap on, 
and a place to stow my sea-boots, I have all that my 
heart desires.” 

Britta’s mother was putting on her rain-coat to go 
and visit her sister. She greeted Reinar more 
cordially than usual, and he chatted gaily, telling her 
his plans. Yes, he had decided to leave the next day, 
possibly for Hamburg, possibly for London or 
Liverpool. Hoped to meet a shipmate somewhere. 
But if he didn’t find him . . . oh well, there were 
plenty others. 

When her mother had gone out, Britta sat down 
at the piano in the dark and began to play. It came 
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so naturally to her fingers, the melody her soul had 

sung throughout the afternoon. If only it could cheer 

him a bit, lighten the weight of his burden, and make 

him understand that she would wait for him always 
aswayete -<- 

When she had played the song to its end, she sat 
quiet. She heard Reinar pacing the floor with “long, 
impatient strides,” back and forth, unceasing. Finally 
she rose, lit the candles on the piano, and pulled 
down the window-shades. Outside, the wind raged at 
the tree-tops, with the sound of surf against a rocky 
shore. The rain beat on the window-pane. 

Reinar walked back and forth, his hands in his 
pockets. She dared not look at him. 

“PI] run out and make coffee,” she said. 

“Yes... yes... a cup of coffee would be all 
right after such an excursion. And you ought to get 
some dry clothes on.” There was nothing to be seen 
in his face; it was as if cut out of mahogany. Again 
that distant look in his eyes. 

They drank their coffee in silence. Reinar looked 
at his watch. 

“Are you going to Hamburg or London to find 
your friend?” she asked suddenly. 

“Don’t know yet. Maybe not right away, but we'll 
meet some day, for we mean to. I remember a Finn 
who chased a man he hated round the world until 
he finally found him, one evening, in the harbor of 
Calcutta. Then the chap got the knife in his ribs 
and fell between the pier and his own ship. One can 
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always meet, if one wants to. . . . Well, I’d better 
be getting home and to bed; I may start early to- 
morrow. Good-by, Britta Gyvel, and thanks for this 
time. I’li let you hear from me about Mother’s 
house.” They were in the vestibule; he took up his 
hat. 

“Farewell, Reinar. God bless you and keep you 
safe. And if ever, at any time -..~ Let 
ieihal sia, 1, 

Yes,/ yes. . «I knows... 2 Farewell’) ae 
opened the door and went out. A window in the 
kitchen sprang open, the wind rushed through the 
house, blew out the lights, and slammed the front 
door. Reinar walked down the stone steps, out into 
the autumn night of rain and black weather. 

Britta Gyvel stood in the vestibule, her hands over 
her breast. Then she walked slowly back into the 
living-room and sank into a chair, sobbing. The wind 
whimpered through the dark house, curtains flut- 
tered, a door groaned on its hinges. Finally Britta 
rose to a kneeling position, and resting her head on 
her hands she prayed long and earnestly, while tears 
trickled through her fingers. 

“Thy will is the greatest of all things . . . Thy 
kind, incomprehensible will.” 


XXVI 


‘Wish I knew what the chances are in Liverpool 
nowadays. Bristol Channel might be better; there are 
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always coal cargoes to South America. Hamburg is 
nearer, piece goods to the West Coast. The Germans 
are hard dogs. Yes, might find something there. 
Could have a word with the old boy in David 
Street, if he isn’t long since dead. Can be under sail 
again in a few days, if I’m lucky. Then there’s Lon- 
don... Australia... Hm. . . wonder where 
Krist is. . . . Strange I don’t hear from him.” 

Reinar could not keep his thoughts to practical 
subjects. It was all so unreal, all so indifferent. It 
was late now, the streets half dark, the rain falling 
steadily. Reinar wandered aimlessly, scarcely meet- 
ing a single pedestrian. Suddenly a door opened, a 
few paces from where he stood. A broad gleam of 
light, a cascade of laughter poured out from the 
hotel. A figure stood bowing in the door until it was 
closed again. Three men came down the steps, arm 
in arm, turning toward Reinar. 

“Hello, sailor boy.” Reinar felt a slap from a 
greasy hand on his head. “Stand off there. Trying to 
close the streets to’ us town folks ?” Reinar stepped 
into the running gutter. He straightened his hat. 
“Cheer up, lad, give us the glad word. If your girl’s 
kicked you out, look up another. There’s plenty 
more, and right willing, too.” 

The last remarks let loose the storm in Reinar’s 
heart. This was release. He was freebooter in all 
ports, foot-loose .. . and Britta was his holy 
guardian angel. With a shout he sprang at the near- 
est of the three, who slipped and fell to his knees in 
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the muddy road. Simultaneously Reinar received a 
resounding whack from a cane, over his back. He 
gasped, dodged the next blow, and struck out at his 
attacker, hitting him on the temple. He heard a 
heavy fall, the hotel door was thrown open. 

“Stop him! Stop him!’ The shout was no more 
than a sigh in the roar of the wind. Reinar was well 
on down the street and did not slacken pace until he 
reached his own home. 

In his little attic room he leaned against the table, 
breathing deep. Then he began to laugh. “Stop 
him!” Silly . . . for a rap on the temple! There 
was no force in the blow. How could there be when 
he stood with one foot in the gutter and the other 
on the curb? 

He lighted the lamp and walked about his little 
room. He felt more at home here than downstairs. 
It was as narrow and as Spartan as a forecastle, and 
the gable window looked out over the water. He lay 
down on the bed as he was. 

Long he lay, listening to the various noises. The 
police might be along soon. He had a sense of well- 
being and unspeakable joy that he had knocked 
a man down for Britta’s sake. Again he laughed, at 
the thought of the constables’ serious faces when 
they came tramping along to fetch him. But there 
was no sound in the street, nothing but the wind’s 
monotonous whistling through the chinks in his attic. 
Then a sudden squall whipped against the window, 
the storm belabored the old trees across the way, 
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in the Institute garden. It reminded him of his child- 
hood. How he had loved the swaying of the pale 
green crowns against a gusty spring sky! 

On stormy autumn nights when Father was at sea 
and Mother could not sleep, he himself had often 
crept out of bed, in gnawing fear, and had stared at 
the great trees through the darkness. They were like 
ships under sail in a heavy sea. But while they stood 
upright, Father could outride the storm. “Hear that, 
Mother?” It was some little comfort. 

When his father died, it was the trees to whom he 
confided his longing for the sea. They understood, 
especially in the wind. They stretched themselves, 
raised themselves erect, but the storm bent them. 
Just as it was with him and his mother. She had sur- 
rendered, at the last; possibly that was why he had 
grown up so wild and with no power of self-control. 
Odd that he should think of all this to-night, so many 
yeats later... - 

“Well, might as well be packing up.” Again a deep 
sighing breath. “Good start, a fight and the police, 
and not two hours since I left Britta. A foretaste of 
what’s to come, the Southern Cross all over again.” 
He made a grimace, and spit. “Best that way. With 
violence, and the help of the devil, I'll get through.” 

Reinar sprang from the bed and paced the room, 
stooping, gesticulating, talking in rising excitement: 

“Got to get her out of my mind. From to-night 
on, nothing in the world shall make me think of her 
again. I’m through with trying to do good, to be 
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good, to think good, and I’ll make a mock of every 
bit of joy, wherever I find it.” 

He struck his clenched fist at the table, as he 
passed it. 

“T’ll get her out of my thought with cursing. 
She hates that.’’ He laughed. “A pigsty of a Plim- 
soller’s forecastle for mine hereafter; the lowest 
scum and outcasts for shipmates.’’ Again he laughed. 


“Te’ll all work out by itself. A year from now I can® 


laugh at the whole thing, like that young Swedish 
student who wanted to be a priest for the whaling 
crews at Punta Arenas. Six months later you could 
meet him any evening at Garibaldi’s bar, ragged and 
lousy, and he’d give you a sermon for a glass of beer, 
read a mass for a nip of whisky or curse God to his 
heart’s content for a cigarette. Too bad, but he knew 
better, that lad. 

“God , . yes...” Reinar clenched his fists. 
Suddenly oe halted and looked out at the window. 
The night was black as pitch. He set his teeth; it 
irritated him that he could see nothing. He pressed 
his distorted face close to the pane. “The devil!” he 
hissed. Then he wheeled again, as if he expected to 
see some one back of him. His eye fell on the accor- 
dion, lying on his father’s ship-chest. ‘Music!’ he 
raged, kicking the instrument under the bed. 
‘“What’s too much . . . is too much.” 

He dropped down on the edge of the bed, hiding 
his face in his hands, rocking back and forth. ‘‘Every- 
thing that was worth anything must be swept aside. 
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No self-pity. There won’t be much left, that’s cer- 
tain. A body that’s sick, a soul that’s... well, 
there’s no use in thinking about it. Still, it’s queer, 
how little there is left over.” 

The rocking ceased, he sat quite still. Movement 
hurt his head. The minutes dripped by, one by one. 
Downstairs, a clock struck. Then a thought awoke 
in him, developing rapidly, link by link, until it stood 
there complete, curt, logical: You have lived your 
life, Reinar. There is no use in beginning again. 
Your time is up. 

“Yes, yes,” he whispered to himself. ‘I can see 
that . . . that’s how it is. Two years ago still a 
child . . . like Mother . . . then heels over head 
in the maelstrom that life means to a roving man. 
I couldn’t save myself, though I should have done it. 
I clung to Father’s memory and I wanted to make 
a man of myself, like him. But I couldn’t, though I 
lashed my soul until it was crazy mad with terror 
and made me do things I’d never dreamed. And 
Britta cares for me, she wants to wait until I come 
home ‘weary and broken from a wild life and with a 
soul that has locked the door on hope.’ She says that 
because she is a woman and believes that love is the 
greatest thing in the world.” 

Reinar bowed his head, slowly, humbly. “But she 
doesn’t know me, nor do I know myself. And she 
doesn’t know that he who bears the brand of the 
sea on his soul belongs to the sea in life as in death, 
and can never belong to any one else.” 
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Love does nat stand alone. Love leans on another 
breast or lives on in a hope. 

Will stands alone. . . . Will is the stronger. 

Mayhap not in the long run, but stronger for a vi- 
olent effort, for a sudden attack. That is the best 
way to die; and autumn is a good time to die. 

The idea unfolded itself before the eyes of his 
soul. He sat on a sand-spit by the Sea of Thoughts. 
Its waves moved noisily, white crests reared against 
him, breaking on the sand at his feet. He saw only 
the ocean; but the waves talked among themselves, 
and each breaking comber cried, “You must die, 
Reinar.”’ But he did not fear the sea. He sat quite 
still while the waves tried to overshout one another. 
Then came a great roller, its mane frothy white in 
the darkness that was settling down around him. 

“You have lived your life, Reinar. Your time has 
come.” It struck, the sand-spit quivered under the 
blow, but Reinar did not move. 

The sea broke against his last refuge. The waves 
rose to bursting height, the surf had a gleam as of 


snow on Cape Horn nights . . . would they never 
break. and fall? ..... Now ...'. “You have wan 
out the line, Reinar. Let it go.” 

A crash ... the ground was washed away. 


Reinar Graadyb gave himself up to the power of 
the Sea of Thoughts. His decision was made. 


Reinar drummed against the window-pane. From 
the street came the crash of a door being kicked in; 
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but Reinar just sat and stared out. His heavy shoul- 
ders sank forward. 

Then he rose, kneeled by the bed, and drew out 
the accordion. He brushed the dust from its sides 
and examined it carefully. His boot had struck the 
highest keys, but had done no further damage. He 
sat down on the edge of the bed and began to play, 
sad over his anger toward the accordion. It had 
never betrayed him and yet he had injured it. Some 
of his best memories were knit into itseit had 
brought color and gaiety into his life. And yet he 
had struck it. That was sin. 


Oh Shenandoah, in my restless dreams 
I hear thee call. 


He had to play the melody on the deeper keys, 
that gave it a peculiar character. The tones were 
like slow human speech, a gruff, insistent, man- 
voice, trying to whisper. It was rough with ex- 
perience. 

Reinar listened. That was an old man’s voice; 
only the tone gripped, it said nothing of value. 
Then why should it talk? Perhaps there lay some- 
thing back of the voice, something that could ex- 
plain. Reinar listened, breathless, to the undermost 
depths of each tone. And from out these depths 
rose a voice he had never before heard. Distant it 
sounded, far away, agonized by some inexplicable 
pain. The cry of a lonely human heart, fighting in 
yain to smother itself, to sob into itself. He listened 
until the pain was in his own head. The cry grew 
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weaker, fragile as the humming evensong of a 
mosquito amid pines . . . Shenandoah . . . then it 
faded out in releasing sobs, heart-tearing, primal as 
heart-longing, until it burst and died when it neared 
the limit of what the human heart can bear. But the 
gruff voice talked on, soothingly, with greater and 
greater authority. Ripe with experience, it became 
more and more the expression of concentrated 
will. It spoke unceasingly, to drown the tiny cry, 
more and more insistent. Yes, Reinar, my lad, you 
must die. Then your pain will be stilled, and she 
need not wait for you in vain, year after year. You 
must die for her sake. It is the only way in which 
you can show her your love. That is your task. It 
will be hard; but she will understand and will love 
your memory for its sake. 

The solace of oblivion, her stern but beloved duty 
at the hospital, the reconciling might of music, will 
help to make her happy. 

And she has her God. Remember that. 

You must die as a man, Reinar; then God may 
take you into His mercy. Die while your heart still 
beats with thoughts of Britta’s frank confession, die 
while you still believe in God, while you can still 
repent and pray for forgiveness. You have stood so 
often face to face with death. It is only one more 
step. Then all is over. 

Deep peace fell upon Reinar. At last he knew 
that he had found the right way. All other doors 
were locked to him, had shut him out. He was 
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grateful and humble, and felt he should thank God; 
for who but God had given such peace? 

For a short moment he wished he might have 
been as he was that evening Fang spoke in “Gol- 
gotha.”” Then indeed he could have thanked God. 
But that was so long ago. Where was Krist now? 
It might well have been half a hundred years since 
they saw one another. And still no letter. He had 
forgotten to look for it, that evening. It might have 
come during the day; perhaps it lay out there now, 
:n the vestibule, alone in the darkness. It might be 
on its way to him, on the train, or in the hold of 
some great steamship. Perhaps it was not even 
written. It was all the same, now. Krist had been 
the best of shipmates; it was hard to part from him. 
But . . . the decision was made. . - . Good. 

Reinar looked up at a purring sound from the 
lamp. He lifted it from the table, it was very light, 
almost burned out. No, his hand did not tremble. 
That was good. 

Carefully he drew the accordion together, fast- 
ened the straps, and laid it on the bed. ‘Thanks, for 
what you have sung to me, in the old days, and to- 
night,” he said softly, and laid his hand caressingly 
on the instrument. 

“There are not many preparations. Britta shall 
have all this; but I must write the lawyer about it, 
so that she will have no trouble in the matter.” 

He found pen and paper, turned the lamp higher, 
and wrote to the lawyer: 
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Dear Sir: 

Will you do me the favor kindly to transfer my property 
rights in my house and everything in it, to Miss Britta 
Gyvel, trained nurse, in this town? 

I am through with life ashore, and have decided to leave 
town at once and go to sea again. I have no further use for 
the house, and don’t want to be bothered with it. From what 
I know of you, and because you knew both my father and 
my mother for many years, I feel sure you will help me get 
this matter straight, and do it well and honestly. You can 
take your fee from a sum of money you will find in the locker 
in Father’s sea-chest. It is most of my pay from the Southern 
Cross. If a bill for a boat should come in, please pay it. 

Excuse me for making this letter so brief; but it is still 
night and my lamp is going out. I suppose this letter should 
be signed by a witness, but I have none. You have my signa- 
ture on other documents. I leave it to you entirely. 

REINAR GRAADYB. 


Reinar addressed an envelop, laid the letter in it 
without reading it again, and slipped it into his 
pocket. The room was nearly dark; a pale flame- 
halo shone on the edges of the dry wick. His lamp 
was about to go out... . 

He stood up with a jerk, took his hat, and blew 
out the lamp. ‘““Now my will rules alone,’ he mur- 
mured, as he groped his way out of the attic and 
down the stairs. 

In the vestibule he struck a match. Yes, there lay 
aletter@;). from Krist: 

Reinar put the letter in an inner vest pocket and 
buttoned both vest and jacket. He had a vague feel- 
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ing that the reading of it might shake his determi- 
nation: but he would keep it with him, anyway. The 
letter was from Krist. . . . On his left forearm 
was the mark of the “Savior” . . . that also was 
from Krist. It was good to have it; he wasn’t alto- 
gether alone. 

He opened the street door. The rain lashed in on 
him, he bowed his head and pressed his soft hat 
firmer in its place. “Now my will faeces re 

The wind raged in great gusts through the empty 
streets. Nor was there any human being to be seen 
on the harbor side; wind-swept, deserted lay the 
wharves. Arc-lamps swung their light-balls over the 
wet stone embankment, up the sides of silent ware- 
houses, then out onto black water. From ships at 
anchor in the harbor came the plash of the waves. 
A sleepy bat-lantern smoldered on the gang-plank 
of a coal-carrier; the rigging on the Finnish bark 
beat monotonously against mast and spar, to the 
accompaniment of the wind’s howl. Now and then 
came a loud tone of complaint from the parrals 
when the vessel tautened her mooring in a particu- 
larly violent gust. He looked aloft; but the spars 
could barely be distinguished in the darkness. 

Reinar dropped the letter to his lawyer in a post- 
box near the custom-house, and went down to the 
pier where he had tied up his boat the previous eve- 
ning. It still lay there. He jumped on board, located 
the bailer, and began eagerly to empty the boat of 
water. 


ee 
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The stiff breeze, cool rain, and strenuous exertion 
refreshed him, body and soul. He straightened up 
for a moment, breathed deep, and stared out over 
the harbor to the darkness of the bay. The deep 
rocking ocean had helped him before, in tight places. 
Now it should come to his aid just once more. 

When the boat was dry, he laid the oars on the 
pier, threw the ballast overboard, set foresail and 
mainsail. In spite of the wind, smoking up, in 
squalls, to gale force, he set topsail and jib, lashing 
topsail-spools and jibfalls in position. This was to be 
SAU Ae tae 

Eddying harbor squalls made the sails unruly; but 
the struggle afforded Reinar a keen satisfaction. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he carried the 
boat’s anchor aft, cut the rope a few yards from the 
Jews-harp shackle, put it on his ankle, and spliced 
an eye so tight that his foot could not possibly tear 
loose. During this work he sat bent over on the gun- 
wale, with close-pressed lips. A grunt now and then 
betrayed his thoughts, also the fact that the rope 
was stiff and very hard to handle. 

Finally he had finished his task. He sat quiet for 
a time, his face in his hands. The nearest arc-lamp 
cast restless shadows over his motionless figure. 
Then he straightened up with a decisive gesture, 
took out Krist’s letter and carefully cut the en- 
velop. 

He did not heed the cold, nor his dripping gar- 
ments, he gave scarce a thought to what was to 
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come; for here was a letter from Krist and now 
he would read it. 
Pleasant warmth ran through his being. 


Melbourne, Aug— 
Dear ReINAR GRAADYB: 

How do I know what date it is to-day, when I’ve been 
living on dry land, in the Australian bush, for three months 
on end and seen more earth and sand than ever before in my 
whole life? Yes, I paid off from the Astral in Newcastle, 
over three months ago, and I managed to find that poor 
Australian’s folks far up in the inland country. That meeting 
was the most important tack of my life, son. I thank you 
for it, but first and foremost do I thank my Savior and I 
will thank Him until I take in the last sails and, with His 
mercy, steer into my last harbor. But more of that later. 

Now perhaps you will understand why I remained so 
long. They’d almost made an A. B. able farmer out of me, 
but I just about ran away to save my life. I raved about 
the sea day and night .- - can’t understand how folks can 
exist out of sight of blue water. 

I rode all the way to Melbourne. It took a week. I could 
have gone by train and made the trip in twenty-four hours ; 
but I wanted to be alone to feel God’s presence, and there’s 
no place so good for thinking as the back of a horse or the 
deck of a ship. 

One morning early I got to the town, sold my good little 
horse, and went to a hotel on the harbor where I told them 
to serve my meals out on the pier every day so I could smell 
the sea while I ate. I sniffed the sea more than I ate, but 
now I feel like a human being again. It’s a relief, after so 
long, and if I knew the date I’d begin to think I was keep- 
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ing up with the times. I’ve been talking to several parties 
about a berth, and decided on a German steamer loading 
for Hamburg direct, sailing to-morrow. She'll arrive about 
September 30. Am willing to admit that I’ve thought often 
of you. I can imagine what you had to deal with, on the 
Southern Cross. “Lloyd’s Weekly” reported her east of the 
Falkland Islands with a snapped fore topgallant mast. It 
was lively around the Horn, eh? You may stay at home 
longer; but as I know you, the dry land can’t hold you either, 
and if that’s so we'll meet in the Scandinavian Seamen’s 
Home in Hamburg. 

I’m longing for a talk with you; both to hear what 
you’ve been doing since we last met and to tell you of myself, 
and principally about the change that has come about in me, 
and in which you are concerned more than you can ever 
know. 

After you left Frisco, I reproached myself bitterly that I 
hadn’t gone with you to Europe; but I’m not sorry for it 
now. It was surely God’s will; but it did hurt me to part 
from you like that. Now I know it was best; for a man must 
be alone and forsaken to learn to know himself. Only then 
can our eyes be opened to our deepest need. I saw mine, 
and for the first time I was afraid. I thought and thought 
myself down into my own soul, in all its depth and breadth 
that I never really knew before, and one day I am sure I 
reached the bottom, for I could get no farther. 

Down there I found the need for God, the longing for 
God that Fang in the Bowery preached about. And now I’m 
burning to tell you and to make you a proposition. 

You may not care for it, but still I want to talk with you 
and to ship with you again. Even if you should turn Fire- 
worshiper you'll always be my comrade, for I know that 
whatever faith you confess comes from an honest, upright 
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heart, and I believe God will look on you with mercy be- 
cause you were the original cause of my finding “The Way, 
the Truth and the Life.” 

Yes, I keep coming back to that; but you understand 
me. If for no other reason, then for the sake of our friend- 
ship. 

Now listen to my proposition. Here we are, sailing around 
the globe, with neither wife nor child to care for... . 
Now you'll be thinking of Golgotha, but that’s not what I 
mean. Our task lies on the sea, and we'll not fail it. It 
lies in the forecastles, in the grind and the fun of everyday 
life, in heat and cold, and in the night watches. I don’t 
need to tell you how we'll take hold. We know our ship- 
mates as we know ourselves. We shan’t need many words; 
but we will be the Lord’s wandering disciples, the salt of 
the earth. God grant our power may never fail us. 

This isn’t a thing one can write about, you understand. 
It isn’t-easy to talk about, either. It must be done with the 
help of our Heavenly Father and under the guidance of His 
Spirit. No man can go on living just for himself alone— 
not for long—it isn’t enough. 

The Lord bless and keep you, boy, and may He look with 
mercy on us sinners, so that when the long voyage is over 
we may meet Him in Heaven. 

We sail at dawn to-morrow. See you again. 

Krist. 


The boat tugged at her painter. The sails cracked 
‘1 the wind, filled, and were still, until they whipped 
again as she sheered. 

Reinar sat motionless, the unfolded letter in his 
hand. He neither saw nor heard. He thought of 
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Krist, remembered a night in Manzanillo when he 
wept with joy at a knife wound, remembered their 
march on deck that same night, heard again the dis- 
tant thunder of the surf, the cries of the birds and 
the singing of Mexican boatmen. He saw the sunrise 
over the mountains, saw the cook come from his 
cabin and lift his arms to the morning sky. 

“Then it'll all be in status quo.” 

After thise Neverty a7. 

And now he had also lost Krist. Torn from him 
by a letter. God had taken him, and their friendship 
would never be again what once it was. 

Reinar stared straight ahead. Now he had noth- 


ing left. Not even a longing for God . . . scarcely 
even for Krist now . . . nothing. Well . . . that 
was how it went ... yes . . . It was the best of 


all his comrades God had taken. God always took 
the: best, ves. 4) 

Reinar’s breast cramped, tightened; he could not 
get his breath. Then it rushed out in groans that be- 
came sobs, as he bent forward, his face in his 
handsi: <7. 

Alone, quite alone with his convulsive sob- 
iter. 

When he stood up he shivered with cold and beat 
his fists. But he had again won control of his will. 
Lines of determination claimed his face as he 
crawled forward as far as the anchor rope per- 
mitted, and cut the painter. 

The boat fetched sternway, he put the helm down, 
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and she swung slowly around. The topsail caught a 
hard puff that swept over the pier; the old boat 
heeled over like a cutter, drew off easily, and glided 
out into the harbor. 

She ran out of the wind for a moment in the lee 
of a dismantled sailing vessel. Reinar looked up. It 
was dark, deserted on board. The complaining tones 
of the creaking spars, and the hissing of the wind 
in the rigging quarreled like angry cats. Then the 
boat drew free of her quarter, the sails caught the 
gale’s full strength, she lay over and skimmed with 
increasing speed through the black water. Reinar 
put the helm up, hauled over the mainsail, and 
sprang over to the other side of the boat to prevent 
capsizing at the sudden maneuver. The harbor 
seemed sucked up behind the whale-boat, as under 
her daring press of sail she scudded out into the 
darkness beyond the breakwater. 

The boat demanded all Reinar’s presence of 
mind. His taut senses were alive to whatever might 
influence his sailing. From boyhood he was accus- 
tomed to handling open boats, and knew that there 
was nothing more dangerous than an overpressed 
craft, wing and wing, on a coal-black night. And 
with no ballast . . - 

Half an hour passed. He was not aware of it. 
Heavier seas began to raise the boat’s stern. They 
crashed over the bow, and the stern sank again. 
Eddying foam stood in over the curve of the storm 
deck. He was well out to sea now. 


Faint eens a re inser gate re EE RN Ae oe mie a 
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Then cold fear caught him. All the thoughts he 
had controlled and crushed back overmastered him, 
whirling through his brain in a rush. ‘‘We owe God 
amlite-...:-a life. <a hiesepy Bates 
Krist . » . Britta_:.2<,pray forme.” 

A roaring squall, a sea crushing along the boat’s 
side and oozing in over the storm deck, drowned his 
voice. 

But he hacked the words out through set teeth: 
“The will rules, Britta Gyvel, the will of him you 
love. . . . Almighty God, make me strong.” 

He took his hand from the tiller, raised the an- 
chor onto the nearest thwart, felt the rope around 
his leg, sprang up onto the curve of the storm deck, 
and steered with his feet. 

The boat jibed, the mainsail flew over with a vi- 
cious kick, the mast and slender topsail spars bent 
like bows under the press of sail as the boat luffed. 
Sheets whipping, she broached to beneath the ear- 
splitting thunder of her canvas. She lifted high on a 
breaking sea, that ran out from under her with a 
lingering roar. The water poured in to leeward. The 
bow disappeared in an abyss; a crash set the boat 
quivering throughout her length as the wave broke 
over her. 

“(rod ‘haves mercyc os). 

Reinar seized the anchor, raised it over his head, 
and stepped back. 

Another wave wiped out the eddies of his sinking. 
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